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BRITISH AND DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A conriicr between Great Britain and the Transvaal, which eight or 
nine years ago seemed to be vanishing beyond the range of possi- 
bility has lately come within measurable distance. The rights and 
wrongs of a struggle, the effects of which must be disastrous for the 
future peace and welfare of South Africa, are just now dividing very 
largely the opinions of most thinking people in this country. The 
misgovernment, corruption, and mala-fides of the Transvaal authorities 
are too notorious, and have been too often pointed out, to need recapitu- 
lation here. President Kruger has had his chances, which, chiefly 
from fear, suspicion, ignorance, and sheer dogged obstinacy, he has 
thrown away. On the other hand, great allowances were due and 
have been made to a people whose forefathers were not always fairly 
treated by former British Governments, whose ignorance is almost 
inconceivable to European people, and whose population is, compared 
with the millions of Great Britain, absurdly trifling. The Jameson 
Raid, and Mr. Rhodes’ share in that mischievous and ill-starred 
scheme, has, beyond all doubt, greatly disturbed the minds of the 
back-country Dutch in all parts of South Africa. More than any 
other cause that Raid has served to re-unite Dutch Afrikander 
sympathies, sympathies which, thanks to Transvaal blundering and 
oppression, were rapidly becoming weakened and dissolved. In 1880- 
81 the short war between British and Dutch was happily confined to 
the Transvaal Boers and a small number of English troops. Thanks 
to Mr. Rhodes’ share in the Jameson Raid, the suspicion which that 
criminal piece of folly engendered, and the racial feeling which for 
more than three years has been fed and inflamed by newspapers on 
either side, the dangers of a widespread and bitter conflict, extending 
over the whole of South Africa, from the Cape to Rhodesia, from 
Bechuanaland to Natal, have been immensely increased. We stand 
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now, without doubt, on the brink of a war in which not only the 
Transvaal Dutch farmers and British troops would be involved, but in 
which it is almost certain that large numbers of Cape Boers, the 
whole of the fighting population of the Orange Free State Dutch, and 
considerable contingents of Boers from Natal, British Bechuanaland, 
and even Rhodesia, may array themselves against the British. Ten 
years ago such a thing would never have happened, but now, such is 
the state of feeling in South Africa among the Dutch, partly owing 
to the mistakes of Mr. Rhodes, partly to the efforts of mischievous 
agitators on either side in the Transvaal and Cape Colony, that many, 
well competent to judge, believe firmly that an armed attempt by the 
sritish to coerce the Transvaal into better government and less oppres- 
sive ways will result in a general conflagration. 

Sir Alfred Milner apparently thinks that the time has come to make 

a firm stand for the Uitlanders, and his opinion is, without doubt, 
entitled to the highest respect. He is the man on the spot, with 
unrivalled opportunities for gauging men and events; he has never 
hitherto been suspected of Jingo tendencies; he has, indeed, ever 
since he has been known in public affairs, had the reputation of being 
1 man of exceptional coolness, fairness, and moderation. He went to 
South Africa with the applause of all parties, representing almost 
every shade of opinion in this country. Sir Alfred has apparently 
convinced himself that a crisis has arrived in which, in dealing with 
the Transvaal, only a display of great firmness is of any avail. In 
he case of President Kruger firmness unbacked by force is, it is to be 
eared, hopeless. But it is well that people at home should realise 
what a policy of armed intervention may really mean. 

3y whatever unfortunate course of events the present crisis has 
een evolved, we find ourselves now upon the verge of a great colonial 
truggle—a struggle such as we have not had to confront since the 
var with our American colonists more than a hundred years since. 
Ve cannot afford to be beaten in South Africa, as we were beaten in 
North America. It may, therefore, be not unprofitable to consider 
riefly what numbers may be marshalled upon either side among the 
utch and British inhabitants of South Africa. 

Many people in England are, I think, inclined to ignore two 
xtremely solid facts. One of these is that the Dutch in Cape Colony 
iv outnumber the British, as they do, of course, toa much greater 
xtent in the purely Dutch Orange Free State. The other is that 
he Boers of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Cape Colony are 
ry closely indeed allied by bonds of blood and sympathy. It ought 
ot to be forgotten that, sixty years ago, the ancestors of the present 
utch populations of the Transvaal, Orange Iree State, Cape Colony, 
nd Natal were all settled within the boundaries of the old Cape 
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Colony—that is, south of the Orange River. The Dutch and Hu- 
guenot families which originally migrated to South Africa were 
comparatively small in number (probably there are not at this day 
more than 250 surnames among all the Boers put together), and 
all these people, whether south or north of the Orange River, are 
connected in the strongest possible manner by the ties of blood, 
nationality, sentiment, and mutual affection. I know that many 
people point to the severance of ideas and sympathy which the 
restrictive and harassing legislation of the Transvaal Government in 
respect of trade with the Cape has had on the Colonial Dutch. I 
answer at once that, notwithstanding that circumstance, in the case 
of what they conceive to be an unjust war of oppression, the Cape 
Boers, as a mass, would side with the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, and not with the English. The feeling of the Free State 
Boers may be easily gauged by the fact that, immediately the news 
of the Jameson Raid reached the Dutch farmers of that republic, 
numbers of them repaired to their President and offered their services 
in aid of theiy Transvaal brethren. There have been, quite recently, 
ominous speeches in the Free State Raad, all pointing to the extreme 
probability of the Boers of that State siding with the Transvaal at the 
present conjuncture. 

Let us glance briefly at the populations of these countries. In the 
Cape Colony alone there are, roughly, 230,000 Dutch Afrikanders 
(Boers, as we call them), as against 146,000 British, Germans, and 
other white races. The bulk of these 146,000 are, of course, British, 
but the disparity in numbers is self-evident. Of these Dutch Afri- 
kanders, almost all are settled upon the soil as pastoral farmers, 
agriculturists, and wine and tobacco growers. And, despite the fact 
that the game in Cape Colony is nothing like so plentiful as it used 
to be, nearly all the male Boers of the old Colony still frequently 
handle the rifle, and may be reckoned good shots. It is, I think, 
more than probable that at least 50,000 able-bodied Dutch farmers, 
good veld-men and riders, and expert from their youth up with the 
rifle, could be raised in Cape Colony. Of the other whites the same 
thing cannot be said. At least one-half of the British are engaged 
in towns. Some small portion of the males of this urban population 
may be accustomed occasionally to the use of fire-arms (more often. 
the shot-gun than the rifle), the bulk are not. The Cape Mounted 
Rifles number some 824 officersand men. Of the British rural popu- 
lation, chiefly settled in the midland and eastern provinces of Cape 
Colony, not more, I think, at the most favourable computation, than 
10,000 or 12,000 fighting men could be mustered. How would these 
men take sides? The British could, of course, be depended upon to 
aman. But, at the present crisis, I fear it is more than probable 
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that, in the event of a war with the Transvaal to enforce the franchise 
and other demands, large numbers of the Cape Dutch farmers would 
side with their kinsmen beyond the Vaal, while others would, although 
not perhaps taking the field, sympathise with the Dutch forces. At 
all events, in the present state of Dutch feeling at the Cape, with a 
Parliamentary majority absolutely hostile to Mi. Rhodes (who will 
never again be trusted by the Cape Dutch farmers as a body), i 
would be folly not to reckon with the possibility of a strong party of 
Boers taking up arms in support of the Transvaal. The Cape rail- 
ways to the interior, it is to be remarked, run through vast districts 
where few Englishmen are to be found, and where Dutch malcontent 
farmers could, and probably would, tear up the lines and break our 
communication with the coast. I do not say that anything like all 
the Cape back-country Boers would take sides against the British. 
I do not believe that they would. Many of them are loyal enough, 
and many more would, before moving, bethink themselves of the very 
real risk of a forfeiture of their farms. But, on the other hand, there 
comes a time when neither pains nor penalties, nor the fear of ruin, 
will deter men of the strong and clannish Dutch type. Such a crisis 
occurred in the Transvaal in 1880, and it is not to be concealed that, 
since the Jameson Raid, the tide of Cape Dutch sentiment has been 
running strongly in sympathy with their kinsmen beyond the Vaal 
River. In the event of a racial war, these stolid, yet stubborn, back- 
country farmers of the Cape would, undoubtedly, form a grave factor 
in a very difficult position. Put the males capable of bearing arms, 
out of a total population of 230,000, even at 50,000—probably the 
number would be nearer 60,000. Here, then, is a considerable army 
corps of first-rate irregular horse, capable, as are all these farmers, of 
moving rapidly about the country, providing their own arms and com- 
missariat, and capable, until large reinforcements arrive from Eng- 
land, of dominating a great portion, if not the whole, of Cape Colony, 
as well as of cutting off railway communication with the interior. 
These farmers possess plenty of horses ; each man bears a good rifle, 
which he has been accustomed all his life to use; and the bulk of 
them are, compared with European troops, fine shots. Most up- 
country Boers in the Cape Colony can still go out with two or 
three cartridges and make certain of bringing in a springbuck, or 
some other antelope, behind the saddle. The 12,000 British farmers 
(a very liberal estimate) would, of course, also provide a very 
fine body of irregular mounted troops, but they would, as I have 
shown, be largely outnumbered by the Dutch levies, which, in 
South African warfare, would be at least as effectual as themselves. 
The 5,000 Colonial volunteers, chiefly British, would inevitably be 
required for the defence of the various towns to which they belong. 
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In the Orange Free State the total white population is about 
$0,000, mainly Dutch, and the number of able-bodied Boers liable 
to be called out for service was, at the last census (1890), more 
than 17,000. At the present time there cannot be much less than 
18,000 Dutch farmers capable of taking the field; of British colo- 
nists capable of using arms, there cannot, in the Free State 
certainly, be more than 1,000. Most of the Free State Boers have 
had plenty of practice at game; all of them are well used to the rifle 
and practised horsemen; and they may be looked upon as at least as 
dangerous adversaries as the Transvaal Boers. 

In the Transvaal, out of a population of between 80,000 and 85,000 
Dutch, there are, roughly, about 22,000 Boer burghers ready and 
capable of taking the field at an hour’s notice. The total British 
population (which includes a very large Jewish element), chiefly con- 
centrated at Johannesburg, does not exceed 90,000 souls, men, women, 
and children. Of this number it is not probable that more than 
3,000 males could be found possessing any other than the most 
elementary knowledge of the rifle. Nor, indeed, as the Johannes- 
burg rising of 1896 showed, are there arms and ammunition ready at 
hand even for 3,000 men. I fear the offensive or defensive power of 
the British in the Transvaal must be reckoned, under present con- 
ditions, almost as 2/7. 

In British Bechuanaland the white population is little more than 
3,000. Of this number a considerable proportion is gathered in the 
towns of Vryburg and Mafeking. The scanty white rural population 
is chiefly Dutch. The thousand or so of men capable of bearing and 
using arms in this colony would be pretty evenly divided between 
British and Boers. 

In Natal, the total white population was at the last census (1891) 
less than 43,000, of which 17,000 were gathered at Durban. It may 
have increased now to 45,000. In Natal alone, of all the different 
countries of South Africa (excepting always Rhodesia), would the 
available British fighting force (if*we include the Imperial troops 
quartered in this Colony) be likely to be in a numerical superiority 
over the Dutch colonists. The total available colonial British (used 
to rifle-shooting, and capable of tackling the Dutch) could not exceed 
6,000 men; the fighting Boers of Natal might number a possible 
1,500 men. 

In Rhodesia, about 2,000 excellent fighting-men, most of whom 
have had experience, within the last few years, of veld warfare, 
would probably be available on the British side. But it is to be 
remembered that the settlers of Matabeleland and Mashonaland are 
living in the midst of a lately hostile and only partially-conquered 
native population, and the depletion of the British forces in these 
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regions would involve grave risk to the scanty white population. 
Some two hundred Dutch Afrikanders fought side by side with the 
British during the Matabele insurrection of 1896, and fought with 
the greatest goodwill and spirit. It is a thousand pities that there is 
not more of this feeling throughout South Africa. As a rule British 
and Dutch thoroughly misunderstand one another. They have many 
excellent traits in common. They are largely of the same blood, 
sprung mutually from Nether-Teuton stock; and, as in the last 
Matabele war, they are quite capable of becoming excellent good 
friends. Probably the best thing that could happen for the real 
union of the British and Dutch in South Africa would be a great 
native war, in which the whites would be compelled to unite in a 
common defence. It would be a trying and costly experiment, but I 
firmly believe that it would be, from the point of view of a real and 
lasting South African union, a successful one. It is impossible to 
say, looking at the vast native population of South Africa, that such 
a day of trial may not in the future be in store for British and 
Dutch. 


An abstract of the foregoing estimate shows the following figures :— 


AVAILABLE SoutuH AFRICAN Forces—BriItTIsH AND DvtcH. 





British. Dutch. 
Cape Colony . ° . , . 17,000 50,000 
Orange Free State . . ; . 1,000 18,000 
Transvaal : . ; : » 8,000 22,000 
Natal ‘ ‘ . , : . 6,000 1,500 
British Bechuanaland : : : 500 500 
Rhodesia ; . : . » =: 2,000 300 
Imperial troops in South Africa at 
the present time, say . ; . 10,000 — 
Totals, ; . 39,500 92,300 


Even after adding to the British Colonial figures the 10,000 
British regular troops stationed in South Africa, bringing the total up 
to 39,500, as against 92,300 Boers, there still remains a very marked 
preponderance in favour of the Dutch. I do not mean to imply that 
all, or anything like all these men could, upon either side, be put 
into the field. But in case of a racial war they fairly represent the 
available adult fighting-men from which the forces on either side 
might be recruited. In any other country this preponderance would 
not greatly matter. The British have, over and over again, proved 
themselves capable of winning battles under heavy odds. But in 
South Africa, the unique capabilities of the Boers as marksmen and 
irregular troops, and their wonderful adaptability for the rough fight- 
ing of the veld (the natural consequence of 240 years of warfare 
with natives and wild beasts in their adopted country), renders 
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them far more formidable opponents than any other troops in the 
world. 

In the event of that general war between British and Dutch in 
South Africa, the speedy issue of which certain mischievous and 
uninformed people predict so glibly and so confidently, it is apparent 
from these figures that the British would be in an extremely awkward 
position. They could hold the towns, and in some localities take the 
open field, but, as a general rule, the Dutch would be masters of the 
inland country. I speak, of course, only of the possible event of the 
Dutch having been wrought up to such a pitch of national feeling as 
to join hands all round and take up arms. That is, I hope, an almost 
impossible supposition, but it is one which, under present conditions, 
ought to be faced. It would, in all probability, have been an accom- 
plished fact in 1896, if the Jameson Raid had been successful and 
had been acquiesced in by the British Government. 

A general state of war between the two white races of South Africa 
would, it is clear, inevitably demand very heavy reinforcements from 
the Home and Indian Governments. It is not too much to say that, 
to conquer the Dutch of South Africa, we should require, in addition 
to the British fighting-men now in that country, an army corps of at 
least 50,000 men suitably equipped. And we should require, too, 
our most skilled and tried generals for such a business. Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Redvers Buller are three soldiers 
of the first rank, who well understand South African warfare. But 
the two former are now getting on in years for the hard and rough 

work of campaigning in South Africa ; and there is, too, the solid 
fact, always to be borne in mind, that the risk of superier officers 
falling victims to Boer marksmanship is far greater than the risk of 
their loss in European, Indian, or, indeed, any other warfare. Our 
General-Commanding in the last Boer war, the unfortunate Sir 
George Colley, himself fell, it is well remembered, at Majuba Hill. 
It is to be remembered, also, that in the event of such a struggle our 
forces would probably be a good deal scattered. The congeries of 
states and colonies that make up South Africa occupy a vast area, 
equalling a large portion of the surface of Europe; and the opera- 
tions would test the qualifications even of our most skilled com- 
manders. Nor would our War Office authorities dare again, as they 
did in 1881, to take the field with young and unseasoned troops. 
We cannot afford another Laing’s Nek, Ingogo River, or that crown- 
ing and still inexplicable Sashes of Majuba Hill. 

But, it is reasonable to anticipate, after a severe struggle (a struggle 
such as we have not undergone since the Indian Mutiny or the 
Crimean War) we should eventually re-conquer South Africa and 
crush the Boers. I listened at a public dinner a year or two since to 
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a most excellent, temperate, and well-reasoned speech by Mr. F. C. 
Selous on this very topic. Mr. Selous knows the Boers as no other 
British South African knows them, and appreciates their many good 
qualities. They are not a// bad, as some of our home mentors attempt 
to teach us. ‘ We will suppose,” said Mr. Selous, “that you have 
sent over a big army and crushed the Dutch. That would not give 
you the peace you wished for. Would you not, knowing the strong 
and determined nature of these people, reasonably expect to have 
insurrections constantly cropping up in the future, and a general 
state of unrest and suspense before you?” I thoroughly and 
completely endorse Mr. Selous’ prophecy. ‘These people, although to 
the average Englishman who meets them casually they may seem 
stupid, ignorant, bucolic, and uncouth, are as proud, and obstinate, 
and determined as were their forefathers in Holland. The Boers 
could not drive us into the Indian Ocean as their ancestors drove out 
the Spanish from the Netherlands three centuries ago, but they could, 
as a conquered race, give us an infinity of trouble. 

Have the gentlemen who are constantly rating Mr. Chamberlain for 
not using force with the Transvaal Government reckoned the cost of 
conquering the Boers of South Africa? I trow not. John Bull, 
once he found himself landed in such a war, although he might be 
compelled to go through with the job, would, when he came to foot 
the bill, exact a stern reckoning from the men who pushed him into 
it. Any Government of this great country that led us, except under 
the very last provocation, into a general war with the Boers of South 
Africa (a race of farmers scarcely numbering thousands where we 
count millions) would, I believe, have a very bad time of it with the 
British public, when that public was asked to pay the reckoning. 
There is no glory to be got out of such a war. But, say the war 
party, we want our revenge. JT‘or what? For the oppression of the 
Uitlanders ? For the results of the mad folly of the Jameson Raid ? 
Majuba Hill and Laing’s Nek were, I grant, galling defeats for a 
proud people; but, after all, they were the results of a series of 
extraordinary luck for the Boers, and bad management on our part. 
They were mere skirmishes (we had not 1,500 men engaged) and 
they happened eighteen years ago. Against them we can surely set 
two British captures of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1795 and 1806, Sir 
Harry Smith’s Boom Plaats victory in 1848, and the capture of Natal 
in 1843! And, although we have had of late much to complain of at 
the hands of the Pretoria Government, the Boers during the early part 
of this century suffered very harsh and unfair treatment at the hands of 
the British Government of that period. 

The Dutch problem in South Africa is, and has always been, a most 
difficult one. Fusion between the two races has, in the neighbourhood 
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of Cape Town, and some few other centres where education and 
progress have had their usual effect upon the descendants of the 
Batavian settlers, been steadily proceeding for some generations past. 
But, in the back country, where the Boer is still to be found but too 
often a mere peasant of the seventeenth century, living under 
conditions utterly alien to the feelings and ideas of the modern 
Englishman, fusion between the two races is, for many years to come, 
quite impossible. 

The Goldfields of the Transvaal have a life probably of thirty or 
forty years stilltorun. For that period Johannesburg will remain, 
presumably, a more or less flourishing city. The Rhodesian Gold- 
fields have not yet succeeded in attracting any very large number of 
British settlers, and they, too, even if successful, will probably have 
become worked out in another generation. When gold has been 
exhausted in these regions, the Dutch, who live upon the land, will 
remain, while a large proportion of the British and foreign element, 
who now-a-days flock only to the mining centres to make money and 
come away, will have retired to other and more congenial spheres. It 
is one of the unfortunate characteristics of modern life in South 
Africa that the average British settler will not remain upon the land 
and content himself with a pastoral or agricultural existence. The 
life of the veld farmer is too slow, too dreary, and too monotonous for 
him. He must have excitement. Ie will prospect for gold, superin- 
tend mines, run a store, join the border police, but he will not settle 
upon the land. Such colonists are not very satisfactory. They are 
largely migratory. The stolid Dutch, on the other hand, are there 
always upon the soil, acquiring votes, creeping slowly over the whole 
surface of South Africa, and retaining, asin Cape Colony, the balance 
of political power. These steadfast, slow-moving colonists are indeed 
rooted to South African soil, and will always remain so. Succeeding 
British Governments will have to reckon with them. They are 
spreading from the Transvaal, the Free State, and the Cape Colony 
into other states and dependencies. They have acquired a large slice 
of Zululand. They are steadily forming the rural population of British 
Bechuanaland, as they have mainly formed that of Griqualand West. 
They are moving into Rhodesia, and even into far-off Ngamiland. 
While mining populations wax and wane, these Dutch pastoralists will, 
apparently, possess themselves of the soil and increase steadily in 
numbers. ‘l'here are even people, who know South Africa intimately 
well, who predict that in fifty years’ time the Dutch will far out- 
number the whole British population of Africa south of the Zambesi. 

There is, it is true, a considerable population of British farmers in 
the eastern provinces of Cape Colony. These are mainly the repre- 
sentatives of that remarkably successful State-aided emigration scheme 
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of 1820, the Algoa Bay Settlement—a scheme which might well be 
repeated at the beginning of the ensuing century. If the British 
Government could succeed in attracting to South Africa from these 
islands a rural population, which would be content to remain upon 
the land, to run flocks and herds and cultivate the soil, they would do 
much for the future peace and welfare of the country. But the right 
men are needed for such an attempt; men who would work with their 
own hands; small working farmers, who would grapple with the 
difficulties of the country and be content to live a remote and solitary 
existence. The average young Briton who goes out to farm in South 
Africa at the present day is assuredly not fitted for such an existence. 
A year or two of the life convinces him of the hopelessness of his 
struggle, and he migrates to the Rand, or tries a wandering, and 
too often shiftless, career in Matabeleland, Mashonaland, or elsewhere. 

This problem of attracting a rural population is assuredly a vital 
one for South Africa. Present indications point to the probability 
that in fifty years’ time the British will be settled in a few coast towns 
and inland cities, while the Dutch, probably in preponderating 
numbers, will be spread over the whole vast territory south of the 
Zambesi, and perhaps far beyond. These two races, again, unless 
some black upheaval has taken place meanwhile, will be living in the 
midst of native populations vastly superior in numbers to both of them 
combined, and offering problems infinitely graver and more dangerous 
than does the tension between British and Dutch at the present 
moment. 

As for the policy of the extreme war party in this country, of 
abusing and maligning the Dutch Afrikanders of Cape Colony and 
their leaders—who, after all, have remained peaceable subjects of the 
Crown for close on a hundred years—it seems to be only too well 
calculated to drive them into that state of disaffection which, of all 
things, it is most necessary to avoid. 

Finally, is, under present circumstances, a war with the Transvaal, 
to secure yet further concessions than those already offered, justifiable ? 
Looking at all the facts—speaking with a personal knowledge of 
South Africa extending over three-and-twenty years, and speaking, 
further, as an Imperialist and a Conservative—I say unhesitatingly 
not only that such a war would be unjustifiable, but that it would 
inevitably mean ruin and disaster for the territories south of the 
Zambesi. It would leave, beyond all doubt, a legacy of undying 
hatred and distrust between the two white races. 

H. A. Brypen. 
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VILLIERS DE L'ISLE-ADAM. 
“ A chacun son infini.”’ 
I. 

Count Privirre Avevste Marntas pe Vinurers pe 1’ Isie-ApAM 
was born at St. Brieuc, in Normandy, November 28, 1838 ; he died 
at Paris, under the care of the Fréres Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, August 
19, 1889. Even before his death his life had become a legend, and 
the legend is even now not to be disentangled from the actual occur- 
rences of an existence so heroically visionary. The Don Quixote of 
idealism, it was not only in philosophical terms that life to him was 
the dream, and the spiritual world the reality: he lived his faith, 
enduring what others called reality with contempt, whenever for a 
moment he became conscious of it. The basis of the character of 
Villiers was pride, and it was a pride which covered more than the 
universe. And this pride, first of all, was the pride of race. 

Descendant of the original Rodolphe le Bel, seigneur de Villiers 
(1067), through Jean de Villiers and Marie de I’Isle, and their son 
Pierre, the first Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, a Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam, 
born in 1384, had been Marshal of France under Jean-sans-Peur, 
Duke of Burgundy. He took Paris during the civil war, and, after 
being imprisoned in the Bastille, reconquered Pontoise from the 
English, and helped to reconquer Paris. Another Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam, born in 1464, Grand Master of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, defended Rhodes against 200,000 Turks for a whole year, in 
one of the most famous sieges in history. It was he who obtained 
from Charles V. the concession of the Isle of Malta for his order, 
henceforth the Order of the Knights of Malta. 

For Villiers, to whom time, after all, was but a metaphysical 
abstraction, the age of the Crusaders had not passed. From a de- 
scendant of the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, the nineteenth century demanded precisely the virtues which 
the sixteenth century had demanded of that ancestor. And these 
virtues were all summed up in one word which, in its double signifi- 
cance, single to him, covered the whole attitude ‘of life: the word 
nobility. No word returns oftener to the lips in speaking of what is 
most characteristic in his works, and to Villiers moral and spiritual 
nobility seemed but the inevitable consequence of that other kind of 
nobility by which he seemed to himself still a Knight of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. It was his birthright. 

To the aristocratic conception of things, nobility of soul is indeed a 
birthright ; and the pride with which this gift of nature is accepted 
is a pride of exactly the opposite kind to that democratic pride to 
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which nobility of soul is a conquest, valuable in proportion to its diffi- 
culty. This duality, always essentially aristocratic and democratic, 
typically Eastern and Western also, finds its place in every theory 
of religion, philosophy, and the ideal life. The pride of being, the 
pride of becoming: these are the two ultimate contradictions set 
before every idealist. Villiers’ choice, inevitable indeed, was signi- 
ficant. In its measure, it must always be the choice of the artist, to 
whom, in his contemplation of life, the means is often so much more 
important than the end. That nobility of soul which comes without 
effort, which comes only with an unrelaxed diligence over oneself, 
that I should be I: there can at least be no comparison of its beauty 
with the stained and dusty onslaught on a never-quite-conquered fort 
of the enemy, in a divided self. And, if it be permitted to choose 
among degrees of sanctity, that, surely, is the highest in which a 
natural genius for such things accepts its own attainment with the 
simplicity of a birthright. 

And the Catholicism of Villiers was also a part of his inheritance. 
His ancestors had fought for the Church, and Catholicism was still a 
pompous flag, under which it was possible to fight on behalf of the spirit 
against that materialism which is always, in one way or another, 
atheist. Thus he dedicates one of his stories to the Pope, chooses 
ecclesiastical splendour by preference among the many splendours of 
the world which go to make up his stage-pictures, and is learned in 
the subtleties of the Fathers. The Church is his favourite symbol 
of austere intellectual beauty; one way, certainly, by which the 
temptations of external matter may be vanquished, and a way, also, 
by which the desire of worship may be satisfied. 

But there was also, in his attitude towards the mysteries of the 
spiritual world, that “forbidden ” curiosity which had troubled the 
obedience of the Templars, and which came to him, too, as a kind of 
knightly quality. Whether or not he was actually a Kabbalist, 
questions of magic began at an early age to pre-occupy him; and 
from the first wild experiment of Jsis, to the deliberate summing- 
up of Avé/, the “occult” world finds its way into most of his 
pages. 

Fundamentally, the belief of Villiers is the belief common to all 
Eastern mystics. ‘‘ Know, once for all, that there is for thee no 
other universe than that conception thereof which is reflected at the 
bottom of thy thoughts.” “ What is knowledge but a recognition ? ” 
Therefore, “forgetting for ever that which was the illusion of 
thyself,” hasten to become “ an intelligence freed from the bonds and 
the desires of the present moment.” ‘ Become the flower of thy- 
self! Thou art but what thou thinkest: therefore think thyself 
eternal.” “Man, if thou cease to limit in thyself a thing (that is, to 
desire it), if, so doing, thou withdraw thyself from it, it will follow 
thee, woman-like, as the water fills the place that is offered to it in 
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the hollow ofthe hand. For thou possessest the real being of all things 
in thy pure will, and thou art the God that thou art able to become.” 

To have accepted this doctrine (my quotations are all from 4,zé/) 
is to have accepted this among other of its consequences: “ Science 
states, but does not explain; she is the oldest offspring of the 
chimeras; all the chimeras then, on the same terms as the world 
(the oldest of them!) are something more than nothing!” And in 
Elén there is a fragment of conversation between two young students, 
which has its significance also :— 

“GortzE: There’s my philosopher in full flight to the region of the sublime ! 
Happily we have science, which is a torch, dear mystic. We will analyse your 
sun, if the planet does not burst inte pieces sooner than it has any right to ! 

“SaMUEL: Science will not suffice. Sooner or later you wili end by coming 
to your knees. 

“GortTzE : Before what ? 

“SaMUEL : Before the darkness !” 


Such avowals of ignorance are possible only from the height of a 
great intellectual pride. Villiers’ revolt against science, so far as 
science is materialistic, and his passionate curiosity in that chimera’s 
flight towards the invisible, are one and the same impulse of a mind 
to which only mind is interesting. ‘Toute cette vieille extériorité, 
maligne, compliquée, inflexible,” that illusion which science accepts 
for the one reality : it must be the whole effort of one’s conscious- 
ness to escape from its entanglement, to dominate it, or to ignore it ; 
and one’s art must be the building of an ideal world beyond its access, 
from which one may, indeed, sally out now and again in a desperate 
enough attack upon the illusions in the midst of which men live. 

And just that, we find, makes up the work of Villiers, work which 
divides itself roughly into two divisions: one, the ideal world, or the 
ideal in the world (4vré/, Elén, Morgane, Isis, some of the 
contes, and, intermediary, La Rérolte) ; the other, satire, the mockery 
of reality (L’Eve Future, the Contes Cruels, Tribulat Bonhomet). 
It is part of the originality of Villiers that the two divisions constantly 
flow into one another : the idealist being never more the idealist than 
in his buffooneries. 


II. 


A,vél is the Symbolist drama in all its uncompromising conflict with 
the “ modesty ” of nature and the limitations of the stage. It is the 
drama of the soul, and, at the same time, it is the most pictorial of 
dramas. I should define its manner as a kind of spiritual romanticism. 
The earlier dramas, E/én, Morgane, are fixed at somewhat the same 
point in space; La Lévolte, which seems to anticipate The Doll’s 
House, shows us an aristocratic Ibsen, touching reality with a certain 
disdain, certainly with far less skill, certainly with far more beauty. 
But A.ré/, meditated over during a lifetime, must certainly be taken 
as Villiers’ ideal of his own idealism. 
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The action takes place, it is true, in this century, but it takes place 
in corners of the world into which the modern spirit has not passed; 
this ‘‘Monastére de Religieuses-trinitaires, le cloitre de Sainte. 
Apollodora, situé sur les confins du littoral de l’ancienne Flandre 
francaise,” and the “ trés vieux chateau fort, le burg des margraves 
d’Auérsperg, isolé au milieu du Schwartzwald.” The characters, 
Axél d’Auérsperg, Eve Sara Emmanuéle de Maupers, Maitre Janus, 
the Archidiacre, the Commandeur Kaspar d’Auérsperg, are at once 
more and less than human beings: they are the types of different 
ideals, and they are clothed with just enough humanity to give form 
to what would otherwise remain disembodied spirit. The religious 
ideal, the occult ideal, the worldly ideal, the passionate ideal, are all 
presented, one after the other, in these dazzling and profound pages. 
Axél is the disdainful choice from among them, the disdainful rejec- 
tion of life itself, of the whole illusion of life, ‘since infinity alone is 
nota deception.” AndSara? Sarais a superb part of that life which 
is rejected, which she herself comes, not without reluctance, to reject. 
In that motionless figure during the whole of the first act, silent but for 
a single “ No,” and leaping into a moment’s violent action as the act 
closes, she is the haughtiest woman in literature. But she isa woman; 
and she desires life, finding it in Axél. Pride, and the woman’s 
devotion to the man, aid her to take the last, cold step with Axél, in 
that transcendental giving up of life at the moment when life becomes 
ideal. 

And the play is written throughout with a curious solemnity, a 
particular kind of eloquence, which makes no attempt to imitate the 
level of the speech of everyday, but which is a sort of ideal language, 
in which beauty is aimed at as exclusively as if it were written in 
verse. The modern drama, under the democratic influence of Ibsen, 
the positive influence of Dumas /i/s, has limited itself to the expression 
of temperaments in the one case, of theoretic intelligences in the other, 
in as nearly as possible the words which the average man would use 
for the statement of his emotions and ideas. The form, that is, is 
degraded below the level of the characters whom it attempts to 
express. For it is evident that the average man can articulate only a 
small enough part of what he obscurely feels or thinks; and the 
theory of Realism is that his emotions and ideas are to be given only 
in so far as the words at his own command can give them. Villiers, 
choosing to concern himself only with exceptional characters, and with 
them only in the absolute, invents for them a more elaborate and a 
more magnificent speech than they would naturally employ, the 
speech of their thoughts, of their dreams. 

And itis a world thought or dreamt in some more fortunate atmos- 
phere than that in which we live, that Villiers has created for the 
final achievement of his abstract ideas. I do not doubt that he 
himself always lived in it, through all the poverty of the precipitous 
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Rue des Martyrs. But it isin Avé/,and in Avél only, that he has 
made us also inhabitants of that world. Even in Elén we are 
spectators, watching a tragical fairy play (as if Funtasio became 
suddenly in deadly earnest), watching someone else’s dreams. Avél/ 
envelops us in its own atmosphere. It is as if we found ourselves on 
a mountain top, on the other side of the clouds, and without surprise 
at finding ourselves there. 

The ideal, to Villiers, being the real, spiritual beauty being the 
essential beauty, and material beauty its reflection or its revelation, 
it is with a sort of fury that he attacks the materialising forces of the 
world : science, progress, the worldly emphasis on “ facts,” on what 
is “ positive,” “serious,” “respectable.” Satire, with him, is the 
revenge of beauty upon ugliness, the persecution of the ugly. It is 
not merely social satire, it is a satire on the material universe by one 
who believes in a spiritual universe. Thus it is the only laughter of 
our time which is fundamental, as fundamental as that of Swift or 
Rabelais. And this lacerating laughter of the idealist is never surer 
in its aim than when it turns the arms of science against itself, as in 
the vast buffoonery of L’ Ere Future. A Parisian wit sharpened to 
a fineness of irony, such as only wit which is also philosophy can 
attain, brings in another method of attack; humour, which is almost 
English, another ; while again satire becomes tragic, fantastic, macabre. 
In those enigmatic “ tales of the grotesque and arabesque,” in which 
Villiers rivals Poe on his own ground, there is for the most part a 
multiplicity of meaning which is, as it is meant to be, disconcerting. 
I should not like to say how far Villiers does not, sometimes, believe 
in his own magic. 

It is characteristic of him, at all events, that he employs what we 
call the supernatural alike in his works of pure idealism and in his 
works of sheer satire. The moment the world ceased to be the stable 
object, solidly incrusted with houses in brick and stone, which it is 
to most of its so temporary inhabitants, Villiers was at home. When 
he sought the absolute of beauty, it was beyond the world that he 
found it; when he sought horror, it was a breath blowing from an 
invisible darkness which brought it to his nerves; when he desired to 
mock the pretensions of knowledge or of ignorance, it was always 
with the unseen that his tragic buffoonery made familiar. 

There is, in everything which Villiers wrote, a strangeness, certainly 
both instinctive and deliberate, which seems to me to be the natural 
consequence of that intellectual pride which, as I have pointed out, 
was at the basis of his character. He hated every kind of mediocrity ; 
therefore, he chose to analyse exceptional souls, to construct exceptional 
stories, to invent splendid names, and to evoke singular landscapes. 
It was part of his curiosity in souls to prefer the complex to the 
simple, the perverse to the straightforward, the ambiguous to either. 
His heroes are incarnations of spiritual pride, and their tragedies are 
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the shock of spirit against matter, the invasion of spirit by matter, 
the temptation of spirit by spiritual evil. They seek the absolute, 
and find death; they seek wisdom, find love, and fall into spiritual 
decay ; they seek reality, and find crime; they seek phantoms, and 
find themselves. They are on the borders of a wisdom too great for 
their capacity ; they are haunted by dark powers, instincts of ambigu- 
ous passions. They are toolucid to be quite sane in their extravagances; 
they have not quite systematically transposed their dreams into action. 
And his heroines, when they are not, like L’ Ere Future, the vitalised 
mechanism of an Edison, have the solemnity of dead people, and a 
hieratic speech. ‘Songe, des cceurs condamnés a ce supplice, de ne 
pas m’aimer!” says Sara, in Avé/. “Je ne l’aime pas ce jeune 
homme. (Qu’ai-je donc fait 4 Dieu?” says Elén. And their voice 
is always like the voice of Elen: ‘I listened attentively to the sound 
of her voice; it was taciturn, subdued, like the murmur of the river 
Lethe, flowing through the region of shadows.” They have the 
immortal weariness of beauty ; they are enigmas to themselves ; they 
desire, and know not why they refrain; they do good and evil with 
the lifting of an eyelid, and are innocent and guilty of all the sins of 
the earth. 

And these strange inhabitants move in as strangea world. They 
are the princes and chdtelaines of ancient castles, lost in the depths of 
the Black Forest ; they are the last descendants of a great race, about 
to come to an end; students of magic, who have the sharp and swift 
swords of the soldier; enigmatic courtesans, at the table of strange 
feasts. They find incalculable treasures, ‘ tonnantes et sonnantes 
cataractes d’or liquide,” only to disdain them. All the pomp of the 
world approaches them, that they may the better abnegate it, or that 
it may ruin them to a deeper degree of their material hell, And we 
see them always at the moment of a crisis, before the two ways of a 
decision, hesitating in the entanglements of a great temptation. And 
this casuist of souls will drag forth some horribly stunted or horribly 
overgrown soul from under its obscure covering, setting it to dance 
naked before our eyes. He has no mercy on those who have no mercy 
on themselves. 

In the sense in which that word is ordinarily used, Villiers has no 
pathos. This is enough to explain why he can never, in the phrase 
he would have disliked so greatly, “touch the popular heart.” His 
mind is too abstract to contain pity, and it is in his lack of pity 
that he seems to put himself outside humanity. “A chacun son 
infini,” he has said ; and, in the avidity of his search for the infinite, 
he has no mercy for the blind weakness which goes stumbling over 
the earth, without so much as knowing that the sun and stars are 
overhead. He sees only the gross multitude, the multitude which 
has the contentment of the slave. He cannot pardon stupidity, for 
it is incomprehensible to him. He sees, rightly, that stupidity is 
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more criminal than vice: if only because vice is curable, stupidity 
incurable. But he does not realise, as the great novelists have realised, 
that stupidity can be pathetic, and that there is not a peasant, nor 
even a self-satisfied bourgeois, in whom the soul has not its part, 
in whose existence it is not possible to be interested. 

Contempt, noble as it may be, anger, righteous though it may be, 
cannot be indulged in without a certain lack of sympathy; and lack 
of sympathy comes from a lack of patient understanding. It is cer- 
tain that the destiny of the greater part of the human race is either 
infinitely pathetic or infinitely ridiculous. Under which aspect, then, 
shall that destiny and those obscure fractions of humanity be con- 
sidered ? Villiers was too sincere an idealist, too absolute in his 
idealism, to hesitate. ‘As for living,” he cries, in that splendid 
phrase of Azé/, “our servants will do that for us!” And in the 
Contes Cruels, there is this not less characteristic expression of what 
was always his mental attitude: “As at the play, in a central stall, 
one sits out, so as not to disturb one’s neighbour—out of courtesy, in 
a word—some play written in a wearisome style, and of which one 
does not like the subject, so I lived, out of politeness: je vivais par 
politesse.” In this haughtiness towards life, in this disdain of ordinary 
human motives and ordinary human beings, there is at once the dis- 
tinction and the weakness of Villiers. And he has himself pointed the 
moral against himself in these words of the story which forms the 
epilogue to the Contes Cruels : “ When the forehead alone contains 
the existence of a man, that man is enlightened only from above his 
head ; then his jealous shadow, prostrate under him, draws him by 
the feet that it may drag him down into the invisible.”’ 


ITT. 


All his life Villiers was a poor man; though, all his life, he was 
awaiting that fortune which he refused to anticipate by any mean 
employment. During most of his life he was practically an unknown 
man. Greatly loved, ardently admired, by that inner circle of the 
men who have made modern French literature, from Verlaine to 
Maeterlinck, he was looked upon by most people as an amusing kind 
of madman, a little dangerous, whose ideas, as they floated freely 
over the café table, it was at times highly profitable to steal. For 
Villiers talked his works before writing them, and sometimes he 
talked them instead of writing them, in his too royally spendthrift 
way. ‘To those who knew him he seemed genius itself, and would 
have seemed so if he had never written a line; for he had the dan- 
gerous gift of a personality which seems to have already achieved all 
that it so energetically contemplates. But personality tells only 
within hands’ reach ; and Villiers failed even to startle, failed even 
to exasperate, the general reader. That his Premiéres Poésies, pub- 
lished at the age of nineteen, should have brought him fame, was 
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hardly to be expected, remarkable, especially in its ideas, as that book 
is. Nor was it to be expected of the enigmatic fragment of a 
romance Jsis (1862), anticipating, as it does, by so long a period, the 
esoteric and spiritualistic romances which were to have their vogue. 
But Elén (1864) and Morgane (1865), those two poetic dramas in 
prose, so full of distinction, of spiritual rarity ; but, two years later, 
Claire Lenoir (afterwards incorporated in one of his really great 
books, Tribulat Bonhomet), with its macabre horror; but La Revolt 
(1870), for Villiers so “ actual,” and which had so genuine a success 
when it was revived in 1896 at the Odéon; but Le Nouveau 
Monde (1880), a drama which, by some extraordinary caprice, won a 
prize; but Les Contes Ciuels (1880), that collection of masterpieces, 
in which the essentially French conte is outdone on its own ground! 
It was not till 1886 that Villiers ceased to be an unknown writer, 
with the publication of that phosphorescent buffoonery of science, 
that vast parady of humanity, L’ Eve Future. Tribulat Bonhonct was 
to come, in its final form, and the superb poem in prose, hédysséril ; 
and then, more and more indifferent collections of stories, in which 
Villiers, already dying, is but the shadow of himself: L’ Amour Su- 
preéeme (1886) ; Histoirves if solites (1888) ; Nouveane Contes Cruels 
(1889). He was correcting the proofs of Avré/ when he died; the 
volume was published in 1890, followed by Propos «’au-deld, and a 
series of articles, Chez les Pussants. Once dead, the fame which had 
avoided him all his life began to follow him: he had “une belle 
presse ”’ at his funeral. 

Meanwhile, he had been preparing the spiritual atmosphere of the 
new generation. Living among believers in the material world, he 
had been declaring, not in vain, his belief in the world of the spirit. 
Living among Realists and Parnassians, he had been creating a new 
form of art, the art of the Symbolist drama and of Symbolism in 
fiction. He had been lonely all his life, for he had been living in his 
own lifetime the life of the next generation. There was but one 
man among his contemporaries to whom he could give, and from 
whom he could receive, perfect sympathy. That man was Wagner. 
Gradually the younger men came about him. At the end he was not 
lacking in disciples. 

And, after all, the last word of Villiers is faith; faith against the 
evidence of the senses, against the negations of materialistic science, 
against the monstrous paradox of progress, against his own pessimism 
in the face of these formidable enemies. He affirms; he “ believes in 
soul, is very sure of God,” requires no witness to the spiritual world 
of which he is always the inhabitant, and is content to lose his way in 
the material world, brushing off its mud from time to time with a 
disdainful gesture, as he goes on his way (to apply a significant word 
of Pater) “like one on a secret errand.” 

. Artuur Symons. 
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RUSSIA’S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE.! 
II. 


To appreciate the importance of the projected waterway from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, it is necessary to consider the undertaking in 
relation with others, by means of which the conditions of commercial 
intercourse, already much modified, will, in the near future, be 
completely revolutionised. It is also necessary to take into account 
certain events that will produce changes not less remarkable in 
Russia’s political relations with the rest of Europe. Some of these 
events have separately attracted much attention, others have been 
overlooked ; and, indeed, it is only when they are considered, together 
with the before-mentioned undertakings, as features in a single scheme, 
that their importance is realised, and that the general purpose behind 
Russia’s abnormal activity is revealed. 

The geographical disadvantages which have for ages retarded the 
development of commerce in the Black, Azov and Caspian Seas, are 
gradually yielding to engineering enterprise, the most remarkable 
results of which are the Perekop Canal, and that which is to unite the 
Don with the Volga. The former was opened a few years ago; the 
latter undertaking is so far advanced that we may regard its ultimate 
accomplishment as assured. 

By the cutting of a canal across the isthmus that connects the 
Crimea with the continent, the traffic of the Don, that formerly made 
the circuit of the southern extremity of the peninsular to Odessa, 
Nicolaiev, &c.—vid the Straits of Yenikalé, formerly the only entrance 
and exit to and from the Sea of Azov—is diverted by a direct route 
through the Gulf of Perekop to the very entrance of the future great 
waterway.” The uniting of the Don with the Volga will not only 
realise the dream of Peter the Great, which was to establish water- 
communication between the Caspian and Black Seas,° but it will bring 


(1) The first article appeared in the July number of Tue Forrnigurty Review. 

(2) Professor Jeans (Waterways and Inland Water Transport) estimates that whereas 
the voyage from the Don basin to the northern ports of the Black Sea, round the Crimea, 
vid the Straits of the Yenikalé, is 434 sea miles, through the canal the distance is only 
295 miles. Harcourt estimates the difference as 125 miles. According to the former 
authority the chief object of Russia in sanctioning this undertaking, was to enable 
vessels to bring up coal from the Don direct to Nicolaiev, and to lessen the risk of vessels 
being captured in time of war. The width of the isthmus of Perekop is 5 miles broad 
in the narrowest part; but the canal had to traverse a great deal of shoal water before 
reaching the Sea of Azov, so that the artificial waterway is 73} miles in length.—Sec 
Rivers and Canals (new edition), by Francis Leveson Harcourt, M.A. 

(3) From very early times the establishment of water communication between tho 
Caspian and the Black Sea, by means of a canal joining the Don and the Volga, 
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the immense territory that stretches north to Moscow and east to 
Siberia into direct communication with the Sea of Azov, and divert 
much of the immense traffic that goes to the Baltic for export, vid 
the Vishnei-Volotschock Canal, to the more favoured route to the 
southern ports. 

Not only will Odessa and Nicolaiev receive for export the produce 
of what are without exception the richest districts for minerals and 
petroleum yet opened up in European Russia, but the great waterway 
will offer an alternative route to the Baltic, while the inland ports, 
yet to be reckoned with, such as Kiev, Kremchug & Co., will send 
down the agricultural produce of the south-western provinces to the 
Don-Cossacks, the Caucasus and Kasan, where there is much need of 
it, by the Dnieper-Perekop-Don- Volga route. 

In view of the enormous addition to the traffic of the Sea of Azov, 
that will supervene when water communication between the Caspian 
and Black Seas is established, the advantage of an alternative route 
to that of the Straits of Yenikalé will be apparent to all acquainted 
with the geographical positions of the places mentioned. As the 
smaller vessels, which being constructed for river traffic draw little 
water, are mostly laden with coal, iron and salt, the rounding of the 
Crimea often proves extremely perilous. 

With regard to their commercial utility, the importance of these 
undertakings can scarcely be exaggerated, but when we take into 
consideration certain political events that have recently occurred, or 
are about to occur, it will be seen that these engineering achieve- 
ments, important as they are in themselves, sink into insignificance 
when the magnitude of the enterprise, of which they are merely 
features, is realised. 

Chief among the events and changes to which I refer, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are (1) the closing of the port of 
Sevastopol, ostensibly with the view of making it exclusively naval ; 
(2) the transference of the naval headquarters to the mainland, 
on the river Bug, seventeen miles from the coast; (3) the passing 
of a law, not yet officially published, by which the chief ports in 
the Black Sea and elsewhere are to be permanently closed to foreign 


has been contemplated. Seleucus Nicanor was perhaps the first to give serious attention 
to the project, but Peter the Great, according to Vsevolovsky, found the undertaking 
impracticable. ‘‘ Pierre-le-Grand a trouvé ce projet de difficile exécution, 4 cause que 
le Don coule beaucoup plus haut que le Volga, et l’Academicien Lovitz, ayant mesuré 
cet hauteur a trouvé qu’elle étoit de 50 sagénes au-dessous de ce fleuve. Le célébre Pallas 
trouve plus convenable de faire cette junction au-dessous de l’Ilavia, 14 le Don formant un 
coude, se raproche du Volga a 50 verstes, et le terrain qui les sépare est une couche de 
pierre de gré qu’on peut facilement travailler. . . .”,—Dictionnaire historique de ’ Empire 
Russe. Peter the Great, however, united the Voronetz, a tributary of the Don, with 
the Niaza, which flows into the Occa, a tributary of the Volga, so that by this route it 
is possible to navigate the rivers all the way to Moscow. 
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shipping. The last may seem incredible until the circumstances that 
tend to render the measure practicable are taken into consideration. 

By people accustomed to living under a representative government 
which does not regard the interests of whole communities as unworthy 
of consideration, the transformation which is taking place in South 
Russia, at the cost of the sacrifice of the welfare, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of whole communities, would be considered impossible in 
the absence of undeniable facts. Russia’s foreign policy with regard to 
its efficiency is above criticism, but the administration of her home 
affairs is often as disastrous in its results as it is clumsy in its methods. 
The most remarkable instance of the truth of this statement is the 
wholesale dispersal, I might almost say, the annihilation, of the 
commerce of one of her most important seaports. Sevastopol, which 
has a harbour admitted to be one of the finest in Europe, and which 
is only second in importance to Odessa, has practically ceased to exist 
as a commercial centre." The remarkable progress made in the last 
few years has been arrested, and trade annihilated, by a single 
edict, against which there is no appeal. The port will be perma- 
nently closed to shipping on the Ist of September of the current year. 

An extension of time may possibly be granted; but this is not 
likely, for no one could benefit from it, seeing that no sooner was the 
decision of the Government made known than a general exodus 
ensued of the merchants and shipping agents. 

The injurious effects of this event will be understood when we 
consider that what was until recently the shipping of Sevastopol? is 
now scattered up and down the coast, at ports which are admitted 
to be inadequate to harbour it. 

It is generally pretended that Russia’s object is to convert this 
port into a naval stronghold, but this is a mere pretext. Not only is 
Sevastopol to be closed to foreign shipping, but as soon as the dredging 
operations at the mouth of the river Bug are completed, and the naval 
channel, now far advanced, is opened, the headquarters of the Navy 
will be transferred to Nicolaiev. 

It is well-known that since the Crimean war Russia has never re- 


(1) Sevastopol has more facilities for exporting the agricultural produce of the south- 
western governments than Odessa ; and since the former port has been abandoned by 
merchants and shipping—for a general exodus took place as soon as the Imperial decree 
became known—there has been no increase in the export of wheat from the latter. The 
trade of Nicolaiev, however, has vastly increased, but a sentence hangs over this 
flourishing town, similar to that which has destroyed the prospects of Sevastopol. 

(2) The shipping of Sevastopol is divided among the ports of Theodosia, Gheniehesk, 
Eupatoria, and others which are mere sandbanks and fishing villages, without harbours 
of any kind. The three former are quite inadequate to the requirements of the shipping, 
while at the latter, which are beginning to assume an appearance of commercial 
activity, the ships unload two miles out at sea, owing to the shallowness of the water. 
If storms were frequert in the Crimea, foreign shipping would be exposed to consider- 
able danger. 
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gained confidence in Sevastopol, and in view of the efforts being made to 
remove the naval headquarters to the mainland, the prevailing belief that 
Russia’s object is to make the harbour of Sevastopol exclusively naval 
is so obviously a delusion, that no one could entertain it who gave the 
subject serious consideration. 

The British Consul at Odessa, writing in 1897, observes :— 

“At the present moment the port of Sevastopol presents a truly deplorable 
sight. The immense warehouses which line its magnificent quays and harbours, 
stand empty, the merchants, &c., who formerly occupied its offices have fled to 
towns more favoured by'the fates, and the hundreds of poor wretches who formerly 
earned their bread in connection with the shipping have now been forced by star- 
vation to find other occupations or fairer fields, because ‘on September Ist, 1899, 
the commercial port of Sevastopol is to be closed to the world’s shipping.” 

He immediately adds :— 

“Yet a recent paragraph of the local Press, which reprints from another paper 
of Odessa, states that the salt water of Sevastopol has been found highly detri- 
mental to the new iron ships, and especially to the torpedo boats of the Black Sea 
fleet, and therefore Nicolaiev, which is on the river Boug, has been decided upon 
for the future station of the fleet, and that the sum of £7,500 has been allotted 
by the Government for the purpose of erecting the preliminary buildings, &c.”’ 

I may observe that the transference of the naval headquarters to 
Nicolaiev was decided on years before the closing of the port of Sevas- 
topol was meditated ; that it has been so long deferred is simply due 
to the impossibility of navigating the channel until the dredging 
operations have deepened the waterway.’ This will be accomplished 
in about three years’ time. Moreover, although it is generally assumed 
that the object of closing the port of Sevastopol to foreign shipping 
is in view of the increase in the number of battleships, it was 
announced in the Press, when the decree was first made known, that 
the port was to be strongly fortified and converted into a military 
stronghold. 

The harbour of Sevastopol would be a veritable death-trap to an 
enemy forcing a passage, while the presence of the Russian fleet therein 
would be but an incumbrance in view of the fact that the defensive 
operations would be conducted entirely from the land, to which end 
the fortifications have been designed. 

Russia will never feel secure until her fleet is transferred to the old 
naval quarters at Nicolaiev, for ablockade of Sevastopol would paralyse 
her naval activity, perhaps starve the fleet into surrender. This could 
never happen at Nicolaiev.’ 

(1) The old wooden warships, by unshipping their guns at Sevastopol, were enabled 
to ascend the river to Nicolaiev, and when the water was low they were floated on a kind 


of wooden frame, called camels, by means of which they were raised sufficiently to}pass 
over the sandbanks at Otchakov. 

(2) A dockyard, that will be one of the finest in Europe when completed, is being 
constructed at Nicolaiev by a Belgian company, known as the ‘‘Chantiers Navals 
Ateliers et Fonderies de Nicolaieff Société Anonyme,’ whose headquarters are at 


Buffionex, prés Chatelineau, Belgium.—See Foreign Office Report, “Odessa and 
District,’’ 1897. 
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The transference of the Black Sea fleet to Nicolaiev, that is seven- 
teen miles inland from the coast, completely revolutionises Russia’s 
strategic position as a naval Power.’ The fall of Sevastopol, which is 
reduced to a military fortress, designed, for the protection of the 
peninsula, would leave her main position unaffected. 

The possession of the Crimea would yield little advantage to an 
enemy, and could only serve as a base of operations; a blow to be 
effective must be struck on the mainland. Nevertheless, the invasion 
of the Crimea under altered circumstances would be a far more difficult 
undertaking now than it was in 1854. But let us assume that what 
oceurred then should occur again, that the invaders should be victorious 
on land and sea—that the fleet blockaded the approachesto Nicolaievand 
Kherson, and that the naval headquarters at the former were invested 
on land—the fall of Nicolaiev would be a serious loss to Russia 
certainly, but her shipping, both naval and commercial, would have 
effected a retreat rid the waterway, which I am assuming to have been 
constructed. 

sut if what occurred in the peninsula at Sevastopol should be 
repeated at Nicolaiev, and the invader carried all before him, what 
would happen? It is very hard to say which would be the worse off 
of the two, the invader or the invaded. The Russians would have 
all the resources of the Empire at their back, and could bring all their 
armed forces to the relief of the besieged ; while if they were defeated 
and forced to retire, there are a hundred strategic points at which 
they could make a stand. As for the invader—well, it is further to 
Moscow from the south coast than it is from the Prussian frontier. 

The connection which exists between the closing of Sevastopol, the 
transference to Nicolaiev of the fleet, and the construction of the 
two before-mentioned canals, with the great waterway, as facilitating 
commercial intercourse, has been sufficiently pointed out; but, owing 
to the fact that the Sea of Azov and the Perekop Canal are too shal- 
low to admit the passage of battleships, their strategic value may not 
be apparent, yet it can hardly be over-estimated. 

In former times, a single battleship stationed at the entrance to 
the Sea of Azov would have been sufficient to pen in the shipping ; 
a powerful squadron would now be required at both entrances, one 
in the Gulf of Perekop, the other opposite the Straits of Yenikale. 
Each would be exposed to attack from the united flotilla of torpedo- 
and gun- boats, that could be brought up from the Caspian, rid the Don 
and Volga, and from Nicolaiev on the Bug—also, if necessary, through 
the great waterway from the Baltic—rii the Perekop Canal. The 
Sea of Azov offers particular facilities for offensive operations by 
means of smaller naval craft, while assuring them a safe retreat. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful if a blockade of the Sea of Azov could 


(1) Of course Sevastopol will always be a naval station and port of call, but of less 
importance in the future than it has been in the past or is in the present. 
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be rendered effective, for under the shelter of the forts on shore, and 
those of Tendra Island and Kinburn, the probabilities are that the 
shipping of the Sea of Azov could run the blockade and gain the 
estuary of the Dnieper. In any case, the numerous sandbanks, the 
position of which changes with wind and tide, would prevent any 
but gunboats and torpedo-boats operating to prevent it. 

I think that when the various engineering exploits and political 
changes yet under consideration are accomplished facts, we may 
conclude that Russia will have practically rendered the northern 
littoral of the Black Sea unassailable; and there is something 
remarkable in the fact that this should be accomplished by practically 
transforming the very geographical obstacles that hampered the com- 
mercial development of Russia for ages, and were the cause of her 
weakness as a naval Power, into peculiar facilities for commercial 
intercourse in the one case, and a source of strength in the other. 

I assume that in considering the fortifications commanding the 
estuary of the Dnieper and the approaches to the Sea of Azov, 
together with the various new routes commanded by them, which all 
converge to the entrance of what will be the future waterway to 
the Baltic, the main feature, which gives the others their mean- 
ing, has been borne in mind. While the establishment of naval 
communication between MRussia’s northern and southern naval 
establishments lends significance to the changes and _ events 
I have considered in relation with it, the importance of the 
great waterway itself is only fully appreciated when they are 
taken into account. 

Before enlarging on the object of Russia in thus rendering herself 
impregnable on the Black Sea, it will be well to briefly sketch the 
history of the great undertaking that will undoubtedly accomplish 
this, and also to consider the prospects of its being immediately car- 
ried into execution. 

Some years ago two enterprising young men, a Frenchman and a 
Belgian, conceived the idea, and as it seemed practicable, it attracted 
considerable attention ; but the first to recognise the greatness of the 
conception was M. Flourens.’ It was this distinguished diplomat, 
then Minister at St. Petersburg, who suggested the matter to 
Alexander III., and afterwards to the present Emperor; and 
it is chiefly due to the influence of M. Flourens with the Im- 
perial family that the project is brought within measurable distance 
of being put into execution. 


(1) M. Flourens, as a diplomat, is well known for his attempts to bring about an 
Anglo-French entente, and by his efforts which resulted in the Franco-Russian alliance. 
As an author he has attained considerable distinction, his best-known work being 
Alexandre III. sa vie et ses euvres. He has always been a persona grata with the Royal 
family, being as highly esteemed by the present Emperor as he was by the White Czar. 
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In a former article I hazarded a suggestion, that if the Russian 
Government, instead of financing the undertaking with the national 
funds, sanctioned the formation of a syndicate, plenty of money would 
be forthcoming. I had in view the interests the merchants established 
on the banks of the three great rivers must have in the accomplish- 
ment of this enterprise. I have since been informed, however, that 
there exists an international syndicate, formed by several influential 
personages in Paris, with a view to promoting the enterprise. Branches 
have lately been established in London and Belgium. 

Hitherto the efforts of this syndicate have been hampered, on the 
one hand by the unwillingness of the Russian Government to grant 
certain concessions, and, on the other, by the unwillingness of the 
capitalists to advance their money until the concessions in question 
are granted. Neither side has been willing to make the first advance, 
but, as in the case of the mercantile marine, unless some concession be 
made, those who invest their money will have no share in the control 
of the undertaking. I have been informed, however, that there is 
every prospect of a compromise being effected. 

M. Flourens will shortly proceed to St. Petersburg, where he will 
be accorded an audience by the Tsar; and as sufficient capital will be 
forthcoming from private sources—that is to say, sufficient to construct 
the waterway to a depth that will admit the passage of large merchant 
vessels—there is every reason to believe that the work will be begun 
a3 soon as the concessions are made. 

I am also informed by a representative of the syndicate, that M. de 
Witte attaches more importance to the commercial than to the stra- 
tegic advantages of the enterprise. He is reported to have said: “I, 
personally, am not in favour of a naval waterway, but attach great 
importance to the commercial side of the undertaking: if Russia can 
pass down a flotilla of gunboats and torpedo-boat destroyers from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, this will be all that is necessary for the 
defence of the Empire in the south.” 

I must here observe that it is the invariable custom of Russia, in 
constructing her waterways,to make them of an uniform depth sufficient 
to admit of the passage of vessels of light draught, and then open them 
to traffic: the further deepening of the watercourse is then proceeded 
with. Such was the case with the naval channel, now well on its 
way to completion, from Otchakov, on the estuary of the Dnieper,’ to 
the naval headquarters at Nicolaiev,? and also the deepening of the 
channel in the Straits of Yenikalé—which operations, conducted inter- 

(1) As the main object of the waterway is to establish naval communication between 
the dockyard at Constadt and that at Nicolaiev, we may regard the dredging of the naval 
channel from the last-mentioned town to the estuary of the Dnieper as part of the 
waterway to the Baltic. 

(2) The commercial prosperity of Nicolaiev practically dates from the time when the 
dredging operations opened the passage to larger merchant vessels. 
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mittently throughout the century, have resulted in the attainment of 
a uniform depth of twenty-five feet.’ 

I must also point out that in the shallowest part of the future water. 
way—that is along the Beresina River—there is a considerable amount 
of traffic, including a regular steamboat service. Indeed, from below 
the cataracts of Ekaterinoslav to the Black Sea, and above them to 
the Baltic, the rivers are open to commercial traffic. What is required, 
for all practical purposes, is the construction of a canal and locks by 
which the cataracts can be passed; for a considerable distance 
there is already an old abandoned cutting that was begun in the time 
of Catherine and never completed.?, Above Ekaterinoslav, most of 
the way to Kiev, the Dnieper is deep enough to float all but the 
largest battleships, if we may believe Petzhold. Therefore, in making 
deductions from varied and conflicting statements, we must take into 
consideration, firstly, the exigencies of international politics; secondly, 
the fact that all Russians—that is, all Russians I have consulted on 
the subject—value its commercial advantages in so far as they con- 
duce to the achievement of the main purpose, which is, to establish 
naval communication between the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

“The Russians are not a commercial nation,” observed a distin- 
guished diplomat, “and although every effort is being made to develop 
the resources of the country, the people have naturally aspirations 
towards higher pursuits than those of commercial gain. It is a mistake 
to suppose that we are becoming commercialised, for although our 
policy encourages industries of all kinds as a necessary basis for 
nobler enterprise, the Moujik is still regarded as placed on earth— 
* pour y sener le soutien de la guerre.’ eP 

There is every reason, then, to suppose that the waterway will be 
opened as soon as a certain depth in the more shallow parts has been 
attained. But Russia will not stay her hand at this stage of the work; 
she is too anxious to render herself impregnable at home to miss so 
great an opportunity. Unfortunately, the means she uses to obtain 
her object are frequently mistaken for the end in view—but this 
demands consideration of what I may call the ideal of Russian state- 
craft. 

As this ideal, which allures Russia to such abnormal effort, takes 
the place of the natural impulses or forces that are manifested in the 

(1) It will be seen that the strategic value of the canal connecting the Sea of Azov 
with the Gulf of Perekop has not been over-estimated, for that the canal across the 
isthmus of Crimea was only fourteen feet deep when opened is no reason for concluding 
that the depth will not be increased: indeed, dredging operations are in constant 
progress. Again, if the Straits of Yenikalé have been deepened from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet, there is no reason why the depth should not be increased another five, which 
would make it possible for first-class battleships to take refuge in the Sea of Azov, or, 
if necessary, take part in its defence. 


(2) Catherine paid a visit to the cataracts about 1780, and the province was named 
Ekaterinoslavy to commemorate the event. 
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activity of other nations, and as the projected waterway will prove the 
most powerful factor in the policy of exclusion, so threatening to our 
commercial and seafaring interests, it will not be out of place to define 
this policy and point out the use to which Russia will put her water- 
way when it is constructed. 

As the natural impulses that manifest themselves in the activity of 
other nations are absent, artificial laws, arbitrarily imposed ab extra, 
take the place in Russia’s political system of what we realise as natural 
laws or principles inherent in the nature of things. The Ideal to be 
attained involves the exclusion of foreign competition, which, in other 
countries, does so much to raise the commercial standard and, by 
increasing effort, to promote progress. But competition cannot be 
excluded by any system consistent with the teachings of Political 
Economy, which is, or should be, the interpretation of the natural laws 
which govern the economic development of nations. Russia, therefore, 
instead of maintaining a due balance between imports and exports, 
which should both increase proportionately where trade takes a healthy 
course, aims at decreasing the former as she increases the latter, and thus 
gradually absorb the wealth of other nations. In a commercial sense 
the wealth of a nation is its produce, but my meaning is sufficiently 
obvious, the apparent contradiction serving to illustrate the hollowness 
of the protective system. Did the United Powers adopt a policy 
similar to that of Russia, we should soon hear suggestions from St. 
Petersburg for a Free-trade Conference at the Hague. 

Three of the most important of what I may call Russia’s preliminary 
measures are: (1) The new law by which the right to trade between 
ports situated within the Empire is restricted to vessels flying 
the national flag, a privilege only accorded to Russian subjects. By 
this means she secures the local carrying trade, and at the same 
time ensures the augmentation of her merchant fleet. With the same 
object in view, obstacles are placed in the way of foreign vessels, while 
special facilities are accorded to her own. (2) A guarantee on the 
part of the Russian Government to refund all dues levied on Russian 
vessels passing through the Suez Canal, to or from the Far East. It 
will be seen that by this means foreign shippers not only have to pay 
their own taxes, but those of the Russian as well, the sums expended 
in refunding the dues being imposed on foreign goods imported 
into Russia. (3) To increase not only her fleet but her industries 
by levying abnormal duties on imported goods. The tariffs 
are calculated to be prohibitive in exactly that degree in which 
she can, by forcing her own industries, do without imports from 
abroad. 

But, as I have observed, these are merely preliminary measures. 
When Russia is sufficiently strong at home to diminish the likelihood 
of her policy meeting with more than verbal opposition abroad, she 
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will pay as little regard to commercial, as she does at present to 
political, treaties.’ 

It must be borne in mind that Russia imports nothing that she 
could not herself produce if her natural resources were fully de- 
veloped ; whether this development can be attained by an artificial 
system remains to be seen; but although Russia’s experiment is 
dangerous, it is certainly interesting. 

I have already pointed out the reason for the closing of the Port of 
Sevastopol ; this event was merely designed to test European feeling, 
and now a decree has been issued, but not yet officially published, by 
which the principal ports in the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the Far 
East, are to be permanently closed to foreign vessels in 1901. 

For some time past there have been rumours to this effect, but I 
am able to state, on reliable authority, that this measure has been 
decided on. 

With the exception of Nicolaiev on the Black Sea, of Diinamiinde 
and Cronstadt in the Baltic, and Vladivostock in the Far East, I am not 
able to name these ports, though the decree includes others which are 
wholly commercial.? It is for this reason that large sums of money 
have been voted to make harbours, which are practically to be dug 
out to accommodate foreign shipping on the Baltic and on the coast 
of the Crimea. By closing her ports Russia has two definite objects 
in view: if trade follows the course taken by foreign shipping, 
foreign enterprise will soon create flourishing centres of commerce, 
and Russia has great need of them ; if the old-established centres con- 
tinue to receive foreign trade, which is not unlikely with tariffs mili- 
tating in their favour, she will secure the carrying trade. If this law 
be permitted to come into operation, it will be nothing less than a 
calamity for Europe; but on this head I do not propose to enlarge 
further than is absolutely necessary to show what a powerful instru- 
ment the waterway will be in enabling Russia to carry on her 
campaign against foreign shipping. 

True, Russia must acquire shipping of her own before she can 
exclude that of other countries; but although this fact has been 
much insisted on, I contend that by means of securing the carrying 
trade she ensures the augmentation of her mercantile marine, espe- 
cially as shippers display great readiness to dispose of their vessels 
and capitalists to invest in the shipping companies. To facilitate 


(1) Russia was prohibited by the Treaty of Paris from fortifying her southern ports 
and building ships of war in the Black Sea, But in addition to these precautions for 
home defence, she has three large battleships of the first class, and a whole fleet of 
cruisers, torpedo-boats and gunboats at Sevastopol; and three more large ironclads are 
to be laid down at Nicolaiev as soon as the dredging operations have made the channel 
of the river sufficiently deep to float them. 

(2) I may point out that, with the exception of Odessa, more trade has been done in 
the naval ports of the Black Sea than with any others. 
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the transference of foreign vessels to the Russian flag, the heavy 
duties formerly imposed on ships built abroad have been rescinded. 

On considering the increase of Russian shipping within the last few 
years, we can arrive at some estimate of its future prospects. The 
British Consul at Odessa, in the Foreign Office Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports issued last May, gives a masterly exposition of this 
subject. He roughly estimates Russia’s seaboard in Europe at 
20,000 miles, which is divided equally between the Polar seas and 
the Caspian, leaving open to shipping nothing but the western and 
southern frontiers, which may be reckoned at about 10,000 miles. 
If the population be computed at 100 millions, this amounts to 10,000 
inhabitants for every mile of seaboard open to navigation. 


“Tf the land area of European Russia, which amounts to over 2,100,000 square 
miles, be taken into account, it will be seen that for every mile of seaboard, Russia 
possesses fully 220 square miles of ‘Hinterland.’ It is a significant fact that no 
other European country can lay claim to half—Great Britain probably not a 
twentieth part—such a large extent of land and population in proportion to sea- 
board. For each individual inhabiting Russia there is more than five times 
the land area, with only a twentieth of the actual extent of sea coast which falls 
to the share of a dweller in the British Isles. The former has consequently 
barely a hundredth part the natural interests in the sea of the latter. Moreover, 
Russia possesses quite as much land frontier as seaboard, a consideration which 
reduces these interests by sea to the small fraction of a two-hundredth ; and that, 
too, quite apart from the fact that the Briton is the professional carrier of the 
world.” 


Russia’s population is as five to two when compared with that of 
the United Kingdom ; therefore, taking the numbers and figures set 
forth into consideration, the maritime interests of Russia and the 
United Kingdom are at a ratio of 1 to 80. The conclusion arrived 
at that Russia’s legitimate share in the sea-carrying trade of the world 
is not more than one-eightieth of the British, and her mercantile fleet 
should not exceed this proportion; but statistics show the proportion 
to be quite 1 to 20. 


“Tt would thus appear that Russia already possesses, in proportion to her sea- 
faring interests, no less than four times as much tonnage as even the largest 
maritime Power in the world.” 


The vigorous efforts of the Government to augment the commercial 
fleet, make it plain that the methods of ousting foreign shipping, by 
means of bounties, from the markets in the East, will be adhered to 
with even greater tenacity than heretofore. 

“ But it is evident,” concludes this interesting passage, “ that a suc- 
cessful realisation of the present shipping expansion scheme is impos- 
sible if trade be allowed to take its ordinary healthy course.” ! 

I assume that in considering the various features of the scheme by 


(1) Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Odessa and district, issued 1899. 
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which Russia hopes to render herself impregnable at home, the main 
project which gives them due significance has not been lost sight of, 
In considering that the north shores of the Black Sea and the outer 
coast of the Crimea are strongly fortified, that all trade routes, diverted 
by the Perekop Canal, converge under shelter of these fortifications 
to the very entrance to the estuary of the Dnieper, it must be remem- 
bered that, behind the innermost defences, there will be the great 
waterway open for the retreat to the Baltic when all measures for the 
protection of the coast have failed, and that this waterway is defended 
at intervals by the old frontier fortresses, some of which successfully 
held out against Napoleon when he marched on Moscow.’ 

Even the commercial aspects of this great undertaking have a political 
bearing, and facilitate the execution of the scheme long meditated 
When the waterway is opened to traffic, Kiev, which is about 270 miles 
from the coast, will receive much of the shipping of Odessa and othe: 
towns on the seaboard, and the produce of the interior will be shipped at 
the inland port, instead of being transported to the coast by rail as 
formerly. With the fortress of Diinamiinde, commanding one end, and 
Nicolaiev, Otchakov and Kinburn the other, the naval character of 
the waterway will be sufficient pretext for excluding foreign vessels 
from all communication with the interior. Scattered along the coast, 
foreign shipping will gradually decrease in proportion as Russia is 
able to do without it, and the produce of other countries will be 
excluded in due proportion as Russia augments her own. 

S. 


(1) The three rivers, the Dnieper, the Beresina, and Diina, practically marked the 
frontier of Russia prior to the absorption of Poland into the Empire. 
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“Ticket for a Bicycle, Perambulator, or Child’s Mail Cart, with 
Passenger, at Owner’s Risk.” Within the next month many a 
railway traveller, starting at length on his annual holiday, will be 
studying this remarkable inscription on the piece of pasteboard 
hastily foreed upon him a few moments ago by a booking-clerk in 
return for hard cash. If he is a gay young bachelor, he is outraged 
by the notion of classing his “light roadster” with the creaking 
impedimenta of the man with a family ; if, on the other hand, he is 
himself a prudent paterfamilias, oppressed by the weariness and 
expense of a month at a watering-place, he observes the injunctions 
on his bicycle ticket to ‘“ see other side,” and murmuring (in hazy 
reminiscence of his schooldays) “audi alteram partem,” he obeys. 
But the obverse of this precious emblem—emblem costing possibly 
several shillings—contains no word of comfort. It merely recites 
“conditions,” somewhat after this fashion: “ The article in respect 
of which this Ticket is issued is carried at a reduced rate at 
Passenger’s risk, and therefore the Company or Companies over 
whose lines it is conveyed undertake no liability for loss of or 
damage or delay to it, and the acceptance of the Ticket is to be taken 
as conclusive evidence of an agreement to that effect.’’ Whereupon 
our paterfamilias, mildly wondering at the idiosyncrasies of English 
law, and mildly grateful for the blessings of private monopoly, 
composes himself for slumber, and only wakes up just in time, at his 
journey’s end, to identify, amid squirming fragments of steel and 
nickel in the luggage van, his machine, minus lamp, it may be, and 
with a few spokes smashed, but otherwise in much the same condition 
as when he entrusted it, paying in advance for the privilege, to 
the tender mercies of a railway porter at Liverpool Street or Charing 
Cross. 

There can be no better illustration of the long-suffering patience of 
the British travelling public than this case of the transport of 
bicycles. In spite of the constant annoyance and not infrequent 
hardship inflicted by the present system, in spite of the widespread 
interests involved and the anomalous results achieved, it was not till 
a few months ago! that the English courts were appealed to, in the 
hope of securing some redress. Up to last November the innumer- 
able volumes of the Law Reports had not furnished one single case 

(1) See “Britten v. G.N.Ry.Co.,” reported in the Times, Nov. 29, 1893, and in the 
Law Reports [1899] 1 Q. B. 243. 
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which raised the question whether a bicycle is personal luggage, and 
whether the companies are legally justified in their present methods. 
Now, at length the law has spoken. Mr. Justice Channell has 
definitely ruled that a railway company cannot be compelled to carry 
a passenger’s bicycle for nothing. Whether this opinion, cogent and 
weighty as it undoubtedly is, will finally settle the point may, 
perhaps, be questioned ; but, however that may be, the issues raised 
by this conflict between the companies and the cycling public are of 
so much practical interest that the subject is well worth the attention 
of others besides lawyers, especially as it will be found that a second 
and equally serious question still remains undecided. 

The circumstances which have given rise to the present problem 
are, of course, of extremely modern growth, but the principles by the 
light of which the problem should be solved are part of the ancient 
customary law of the realm. Long before Stevenson’s invention, 
the necessity of taking some luggage on a journey led to the practice 
of carriers consenting to carry a reasonable amount for the con- 
venience of their passengers without further payment. Students of 
Dickens will remember how the nervous Mr. Peter Magnus, when he 
travelled with Mr. Pickwick on the top of the Ipswich coach, was 
much concerned for the safety of his various belongings: how he was 
“ quite satisfied, from the hostler’s manner, that that leather hat-box 
was not in,” and how, after this article had been “raked up from the 
lowest depths of the boot,”’ “ he felt a solemn presentiment, first, that 
the red bag was mislaid, and next that the striped bag had been 
stolen, and then that the brown paper parcel had ‘come untied.’ ” 
Under the old system, the amount of luggage which would be carried 
free was usually a subject for special stipulation in each case, and it 
was not till the railway boom of the “ fifties” that it became generally 
fixed and regulated by statute. Then Acts of Parliament, which 
conferred on the new companies their enormous powers, provided also 
some protection for passengers in the clutches of the monopoly which 
the Legislature had created. Such regulations had a double advan- 
tage. They secured to travellers the right of having a certain amount of 
personal luggage carried free ; they also gave to the companies a definite 
authority to charge for all luggage above a fixed weight. Hence- 
forward, it is not the quantity but the character of personal luggage 
which it is difficult to determine. For every railway company is 
bound by its private Act to carry so many pounds of “ ordinary 
luggage” free for each passenger who requires it, the number of 
pounds allowed varying with the class of carriage by which the owner 
travels. What, then, is “ ordinary ” or passenger’s luggage ? And on 
what principle has the Queen’s Bench Division, when at last appealed 
to, declared itself unwilling to include bicycles under that term ? 
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In the year of grace 1870 a certain Mr. Macrow set sail from 
Canada with the intention of settling in England. He landed at 
Liverpool and proceeded by the Great Western Railway to London. 
On arrival at Paddington he found that his trunk, which he had 
handed over to a porter as his personal luggage on starting, had 
disappeared. The box contained, amongst other things, “six pairs of 
sheets, six pairs of large blankets, and six large quilts,” for the value 
of which he sued the company. But the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
after a vast deal of argument, decided that he could not recover; for 
Mr. Macrow’s bedding was not “personal luggage,” but rather 
“household goods,” for the loss of which (without proof of negli- 
gence) the railway company was not responsible. ‘“ Whatever the 
passenger takes with him, for his personal use or convenience, 
according to the habits or wants of the particular class to which he 
belongs, either with reference to the immediate necessities, or to the 
ultimate purpose, of the journey, must be considered as personal 
luggage.” So said Chief Justice Cockburn, and he mentioned as 
instances “ the gun-case or the fishing apparatus of the sportsman, the 
easel of the artist on a sketching tour, or the books of the student, and 
other articles of an analogous character, the use of which is personal 
to the traveller, and the taking of which has arisen from the fact of 
his journeying.” And thus it appeared that one pair of sheets, taken 
by the prudent housewife to meet the dangers of a seaside lodging- 
house would be personal luggage, but that six pairs, carried about by 
an emigrant in search of a home, would not! And this, in spite of 
the fact that in America (though there, no doubt, journeys are longer 
and the requirements of travel, presumably, greater) it was held that 
a man travelling from Canada to the States with a bed, pillows, 
bedding, and bed-quilts, was entitled to take these household goods 
with him as his personal luggage. 

Early English cases contribute, in some degree—to use a distinc- 
tion of the schoolmen—to the denotation, though they afford but slight 
guidance to the connotation, of this puzzling term, “ personal luggage.” 
In 1865 the Court of Common Pleas refused to give a solicitor 
damages for the temporary loss of a portmanteau. It had been labelled 
and put in the van in the ordinary way, and contained documents 
and papers for use in certain causes in which he was acting profes- 
sionally, and on account of which he was travelling. The lost luggage, 
it was held, was not for the solicitor’s personal use as a traveller; it 
was in no sense “ ordinary ” luggage; the company had accepted the 
bag for transit without payment, in ignorance of its contents, and so, 
although considerable inconvenience resulted from its being mislaid, 
the unfortunate attorney could not recover compensation. Similarly, 
in 1889, the Court of Exchequer decided that water-colour sketches, 
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taken from nature by an artist as a basis for future pictures, and 
placed in his portmanteau, were not “ ordinary luggage.” 

So far, the lost articles have not borne any particular analogy to 
the immediate subject of discussion. But there is one reported case 
in which alleged personal luggage possessed some slight resemblance 
to the machine whose status in the guard’s van has so long remained 
unfixed. 

About thirty years ago (to be accurate, on the 10th of March, 
1868) a certain Mr. Hudston took a first-class return ticket from 
Beeston, near Nottingham, to King’s Cross. He took no luggage 
with him, but when in London he bought, as a present for his child 
at home, a “ spring-horse,” which is described in the reports as “an 
improvement on the old rocking-horse.’’ Its peculiar merit was that 
it stood on a flat surface, and so could not (like the untamed steeds 
of an earlier generation) prance mercilessly on unwary toes in the 
nursery. It was 44 inches long, and 78 lbs. in weight. This re- 
markable animal Mr. Hudston ordered to be sent to King’s Cross in 
time to travel back with him by the three o’clock train. But when 
the fond father appeared on the platform, musing, no doubt, on the 
pleasure that young Master Hudston would evince at the sight of his 
gift, what was his astonishment to find his wooden horse the centre 
of a highly-critical crowd of porters and inspectors! The station- 
master, like another Laocoon, denounced the hollow fraud— 

“ Equo ne credite, Teucri ! 
Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
And the disconsolate Ulysses involved himself in so lengthy a discus- 
sion as to the nature of his luggage, that he lost the three o’clock 
train, and finally departed with his trophy some two hours and a-half 
later—not, however, until he had paid, under protest, the sum of 
half-a-crown for the carriage of the “spring-horse’’ in question. 
Mr. Hudston vowed vengeance on the company, and at once com- 
menced an action for the recovery of his half-crown. He contended 
that his ticket was stated to be issued “ subject to the regulations and 
conditions stated in the company’s time-tables and bills,” and the 
regulations referred to provided that “first-class passengers are 
allowed 112 lbs. . . . of personal luggage only (not being merchan- 
dise, or other articles carried for hire or profit) free of charge, all 
excess of luggage above the weight allowed being charged for accord- 

(1) The line was drawn with amusing exactitude in a Canadian case, in which @ 
carpenter lost a box which the railway company had accepted as his luggage. Of its 
contents, the Court held that a rifle, a revolver, two gold chains, a locket, two gold 
rings, and a silver pencil-case were personal luggage ; and that a concertina, a sewing 
machine, and some carpenter’s tools, were not. One of the judges, with more music in 


his soul than his brethren, wished to transfer the concertina from the second class to 
the first. 
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ing to distance.” Further, the company’s private Act required that 
100 lbs. of “ordinary luggage” should be allowed free for every 
first-class passenger. Thus, if it were a question of weight, the 
wooden-horse was within the specified limit. The company, how- 
ever, said that it was not a question of weight. What the father 
feelingly described as a “ child’s toy,” the company (a stranger to 
all fine domestic sentiment) called an “article of furniture.” In 
short, the company alleged that the rocking-horse was no part of 
Mr. Hudston’s “ personal ”’ or “ ordinary ” luggage, and that there- 
fore Mr. Hudston must pay specially for its transport. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench agreed with the company. ‘The spring-horse was not 
a toy, “for a toy suggests something which can be carried in the 
hand.’”’ (Evidently the standard of nursery-comfort was not so high 
thirty years ago.) Neither was it, to apply another test, a thing one 
takes about with one, any more than a table or a chair. The Court 
admitted that it would not do to define personal luggage as that 
which is carried for the personal use or convenience of the traveller 
himself. The phrase, it was said, included more than that. The 
true test was rather what was ‘ordinarily or usually carried by 
travellers as their luggage.” And thus kind-hearted Mr. Hudston, 
being unable to prove that other fathers on their trips to town were 
“ordinarily or usually” as kind-hearted as he, never got back his 
half-crown after all. 

So much for reported cases which bear, more or less directly, 
on the question. From what has been said it is obvious that 
“personal luggage” is a concept as yet somewhat hazily defined 
by the Courts. “It is far easier,” said Mr. Justice Channell, “ to 
say what is not than what is ordinary luggage.” “Baggage,” the 
American equivalent, is described by that great American lawyer, 
Judge Story, as ‘‘ such articles of necessity or personal convenience as 
are usually carried by passengers for their personal use, and not 
merchandise or other valuables, although carried in the trunks of 
passengers, which are not designed for any such use, but for other 
purposes, such as sale or the like.” And in limiting the term to 
such things as are “ usually carried,’ Story does not mean things 
which it is usual for a// passengers to carry, but rather things which 
a traveller, considering his ordinary wants and the class to which 
he belongs, may be expected to take habitually about with him. 

Now, it might seem a possible contention that bicycles have come 
to occupy so large a place in the life of many travellers that they 
may be fairly regarded as coming within this definition. They are, 
for many of us, instruments of amusement and recreation as im- 
portant as the cricketer’s bat or the fisherman’s rod; for others, 
articles of convenience and comfort as necessary as shooting-knicker- 
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bockers or an extra pair of boots. They frequently, when taken 
on a journey, fulfil the condition (itself, perhaps, somewhat narrow 
and unduly prejudicial to the passenger) of being articles ‘the use 
of which is personal to the traveller, and the taking of which has 
arisen from the fact of his journeying.” Indeed, it is not infre- 
quently the case that a bicyclist, instead of explaining the taking of 
his machine by the “ fact of his journeying,” can only justify the taking 
of his journey by the fact that his bicycle is in the luggage-van. 

However, Mr. Justice Channell holds otherwise, partly on the 
ground that the expression “ ordinary luggage ”’ suggests the idea of 
things carried about in a bag or a box. On this view bicycles might 
well turn out not to be luggage at all. 

Assume for a moment that the Courts could be persuaded to 
hold that a bicycle, accompanying its rider on a railway journey, 
is in normal cases “personal” or “ordinary” luggage. What 
follows? The result would certainly be (what many victories at law 
are not) well worth the expense and trouble of litigation. In the 
first place, bicycles would travel free, or, rather, the ordinary charge 
for a passenger’s ticket would comprehend a charge for carrying the 
passenger’s machine. This is the more accurate way of expressing 
the result, for a railway company which carries luggage for a 
passenger is not in the position of a gratuitous bailee, nor even of 
a bailee for hire, but is saddled with the full liabilities of a common 
carrier. Such was not the case, perhaps, with public vehicles in 
earlier times; indeed, it appears that Lord Holt, great authority 
on “bailments” as he is, was of a different opinion at the beginning 
of the last century. But a company’s liabilities for the safe transport 
of passengers’ luggage no longer admits of dispute. And this brings 
us to the second consequence of our hypothesis, even more important 
and far-reaching than the first. Supposing that the bicycle, was 
declared to be “ordinary luggage,” not only would our machines 
travel free, like our trunks, but the railway company would be 
in the position of “ insurers”: ¢.e., it would be absolutely* responsible 
for any damage or delay in the bicyclist’s transport, even though the 
accident arose quite independently of any carelessness or rough 
usage. 

This remarkable consequence is due to the provisions of the Common 
Law. Although the conveyance of luggage is for its owner’s con- 
venience, and is accessory to his own conveyance (for, of course, if the 
owner is not travelling he must pay in all cases), yet the company 
as carrier of goods is under a more severe liability than the company 
ascarrier of persons. Unless the passenger himself assumes personal 


(1) Except, indeed, in the case of those riva' influences, the “‘ act of God” and the 
“* Queen’s enemies ’’’—the Ahriman and the Ormuzi of a lawyer's theology. 
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charge of his belongings (by taking them in the carriage with him 
and then negligently leaving them behind him), the company is 
bound at all costs to carry “ ordinary” or “ personal” luggage in 
safety to its owner’s destination. And thus, just asin the administra- 
tion of the law, it sometimes appears less expensive for a ruffian to 
beat his wife than to steal a loaf of bread, so in the theory of the law 
it is safer for a railway company to break a passenger’s leg than to 
lose his boxes! For a traveller cannot recover for personal injuries 
unless the accident is proved to have arisen from the negligence of the 
company or its servants; whereas compensation for a mislaid 
portmanteau can be exacted although the loss is entirely unexplained, 
and even although the company can demonstrate that it occurred in 
spite of the most elaborate precautions. 

It will be remembered that in order to conceive of this paradise for 
bicycles we were compelled to have resource to a hypothesis—the 
hypothesis, namely, that bicycles came within the term “ personal 
luggage.” ‘To make such a supposition now would be to go against a 
weighty decision, though until nine months ago the only authority 
to the contrary was that afforded by the regulations of railway com- 
panies, acting in what they suppose to be their own interests, and 
taking natural advantage of the laziness of the travelling public. 
Whether this policy is, in the long run, economically advantageous 
seems more than doubtful; whether it is legal can no longer be 
disputed, save in the Court of Appeal. 

Some of the arguments which suggest themselves in further 
condemnation of this discredited heresy are not, indeed, so strong as 
they at first appear. It might be said, for instance, that for some 
purposes a bicycle is held to be a “carriage,” and if for some, why 
not for all? For example, a bicycle is a “carriage” within the 
meaning of the Highway Act, and furious riding has been punished 
as being equivalent to furious driving, under Section 78 of the Act of 
1835, although bicycles were unknown when the Act was passed.’ 
But the analogy is hardly convincing, and it is difficult to argue from 
the case of a bicycle in motion to that of a bicycle at rest. Besides, 
in other cases, the law does not treat bicycles like ordinary carriages : 
e.g.,in the provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888 for the 
carrying of a light and the sounding of a bell. And further, the 
railway companies, as we have seen, treat bicycles in the same way as 
perambulators and “ mail carts,” and whatever may be the case with 
the first, the last two members of this ill-assorted trinity can hardly 
be described as carriages, for they are allowed on the side-walk ! 

(1) Similarly, in an American case, it is said to have been held that a bicycle must 
pay toll at a bridge where the regulations levied a tax on every carriage, cart, &c., 
running on wheels and drawn by “ any animal”’ ! 
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Again, it may be urged that a railway company is a common carrier 
only of such goods as it professes to carry. This is sound Common 
Law—e.g., at Common Law a railway company is not bound to carry 
dogs. But the duties of the companies have been increased by statute, 
for the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1854 requires every 
company to “afford reasonable facilities for receiving, forwarding and 
delivering traffic,” which term is defined in a previous section to 
include passengers, their luggage, goods, animals, and other things. 
It seems manifest, therefore, that a railway company cannot refuse to 
carry bicycles, though it does not follow that it is a “common carrier” 
of all that it is bound to afford facilities for carrying. Indeed, this is 
not the case, for, as has already been shown, it does not carry pas 
sengers in that capacity. But, even if we relinquish our hypothesis, 
the terms on which the companies consent to carry bicycles are not 
left entirely to their discretion. For by Section 7 of the Act of 
1854 any special contract limiting the company’s Common Law 
liability, to compensate for goods lost or injured by its servants’ 
neglect or default, must fulfil two conditions. It must, in the first 
place, be signed by the passenger; and, secondly, it must be “ reason- 
able” in the eyes of a Court of Law. It may therefore be alleged 
with considerable confidence, that the “‘ owner’s risk” conditions on a 
bicycle ticket, which were quoted on the first page of this article, are 
invalid on at least one ground, and possibly on two. And this 
conclusion appears to be in no degree affected by bicycles’ exclusion from 
the class of personal luggage. Conditions can hardly be “ reasonable” 
which do not clearly place before the bicyclist a genuine option 
between the “owner’s risk” rate and the “Company’s risk ” rate. 
This second aspect of the problem urgently demands public attention. 

To return to our first question, no doubt the real objection to 
accepting the hypothesis that bicycles are “ passenger’s luggage” is 
practical rather than legal. Would not such a decision impose an 
unduly severe burden on the companies? Certainly the present 
makeshift system of thrusting bicycles into a chaos of trunks, port- 
manteaus, and hat-boxes, would have to be abandoned. But the 
methods of transport hitherto adopted by most railway companies 
are little short of scandalous. It would not be difficult to provide 
suitable accommodation for such machines, either in separate vans, or 
even by a simple arrangement of “stands” in a part of the ordinary 
carriages for luggage. 

“But,” it may be objected, “‘is it not unreasonable to expect a 
railway company to provide special accommodation for articles which 
only a small percentage of passengers bring with them? Is it nota 
hardship to require space for a hundred bicycles, when perhaps only 
one will be offered for carriage?’ The answer, I conceive, is twofold. 
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On the one hand, the ingenuity of designers of rolling-stock, once it 
is called into play by a much-needed public protest, will speedily 
discover a method of minimising the inconvenience to the company. 
Surely it does not pass the wit of man to devise a form of bicycle-van 
which could be used for ordinary luggage if not required for its 
primary purpose. On the other hand, the risk of empty carriages is 
a risk which the companies may be fairly asked to run, and which, as 
a matter of fact, they do constantly run in providing extensive 
accommodation for first and second class passengers. 

Finally, it may be urged that such a change would be altogether 
beneficial to the dividends of the companies themselves. For the 
hundreds who now chafe under these irritating exactions and risk 
their machines amid the promiscuous contents of a luggage van, 
there are thousands who would gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of an hour’s journey, at a penny the mile, with their 
bicycles travelling behind them safe from damage—if exempt from 
payment so much the better—in order that they might ride back home 
on their machines in the evening. The mechanic who owns a bicycle 
soon gets to know all the roads within reach of his own house; very 
often the streets immediately surrounding him are too crowded or too 
badly paved to make bicycling for pleasure at all attractive, or even 
possible. Ifhe could take a cheap Saturday afternoon ticket into the 
country, and have his bicycle securely and carefully carried, he would 
constantly do so. As it is, the mechanic loses his ride, and the 
company loses his fare. The same argument applies with equal 
force to the cases of the city clerk, the business man, the professional 
worker, and the ordinary schoolboy. 

If railway companies were wise in their day and generation, they 
would not regard the recent decision of the High Court as so 
completely in their favour as to justify their old policy—they would 
see that in this immense department of traffic there is a large source 
of revenue waiting to be tapped, and would alter their regulations and 
their luggage-vans accordingly. The Saturday-afternoon bicycle- 
train might become a regular feature of all the London termini, with 
results as satisfactory to shareholders’ pockets as they would be 
beneficial to cockneys’ constitutions. 

But since railway companies are so foolish as not to see the advan- 
tages of reform, it is more than ever necessary for the public to 
force them to recognise its necessity. Hither the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club or one of the leading cycle companies should step into the breach. 
It was ridiculous enough that a question of such practical importance 
as the claim of bicycles to be considered personal luggage should have 
been left so long unsettled. or the status of a ‘‘ Beeston Humber ” 
to be determined, for want of a nearer parallel, by a decision concerning 
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a patent rocking-horse in a Beeston nursery, was a situation only fit 
to be compared with the railway companies’ inclusion of bicycles in a 
single category with children’s mail-carts and family perambulators. 
We cannot any longer have much hope of getting our bicycles carried 
free, but there is much need to call public attention to the rates at 
present charged, and to the conditions under which the companies 
profess to act. Certainly the bicycling vote is too strong for the 
companies to hope to reinforce their suicidal privilege by an appeal to 
Parliament for special statutory powers. 

In any case, the issues which remain are worth trying. Inasmuch 
asa high authority on a similar subject has declared that ‘ cats is 
dogs and rabbits is dogs, but tortoises, being insecks, goes for nothink,” 
the sanguine cyclist, who recks little of precedents, may be permitted 
to hope for a decision, in a similar strain, that bicycles, being 
“ordinary,” or “ personal,” luggage, likewise “ goes for nothink.” 
The rest of us, while recognising the reasonableness of the victory 
which the companies have recently won, have a more modest request 
to make. Isit not high time that bicycle rates should be revised and 
lowered? Is it not time that companies gave up the attempt to 
mystify the public by “ owner’s risk” conditions of doubtful legality 
in repudiation of their reasonable responsibilities? And would not 
these changes result in advantage to the railways as well as to their 
passengers ? 

J. Attsesroox Simon. 
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Or all the dramatic works of Ibsen, there is perhaps none that has 
been less appreciated and more misunderstood by the English reading 
public than the tragedy named after the austere hero Brand. 

For this, the reason is not far to seek. In the philosophy which is 
the motive power of Brand’s life, there is no concession to the 
weakness of humanity, no compromise permitted. The terms of his 
religion admit of no haggling with a vacillating Deity, no bartering 
of conscience with negative virtue. Salvation is not to be bought at 
earthly prices, though a millionaire in good works should bargain. 
Brand’s religion is not that which weak men would hope and desire 
that it should be; it is not a mere external influence, a palliative of 
life, it is Life itself. And the reader as he follows the struggles, the 
anguish, the desolation of Brand’s soul, in terror asks himself, ‘‘ What 
if this were necessary for me?” He discovers that conformity 
with the requirements of such an ideal would transcend the limits of 
his human nature. Therefore, he argues, unconsciously, the ideal is 
preposterous, grotesque: the whole conception is intended by Ibsen as 
a satire on the absurdity of a too strict adherence to the principles of 
Christian asceticism! But it produces, nevertheless, uncomfortable, 
disquieting sensations, and the reader turns with relief to other plays 
of Ibsen in which the moral exactions are more in accordance with 
human passions and desires. 

But Brand is a serious poem, not a parody; and that Ibsen pre- 
sented this tragedy as an intentional satire on the religion which 
conventional Christians profess, as a mere mocking object-lesson of 
the murderous results of religious consistency, would never for 
a moment be believed by any who had studied and grasped the 
meaning of the powerful and original teaching of the Danish 
philosopher Soren Kirkegaard. The writings of this great thinker 
(who lived between the years 1813—1855), though hitherto untrans- 
lated into English, were of course easily accessible to Ibsen, and the 
object of this article is to suggest that in his poem Brand Ibsen has, 
with artistic genius, clothed in dramatic drapery some of the tenets 
propounded in the neglected works of Kirkegaard. Whether Ibsen, 
in his heart, believes in the possibility or desirability of a Faith such 
as Brand impersonates, is beside the mark, but certain it is that 
in the person and the teaching of the stern ascetic Pastor, Ibsen gives 
us an exquisite representation of the difficult doctrines and uncom- 
promising ideals which alone seemed religious truth for Kirkegaard. 

For the religious philosophy of this Danish thinker contained none 
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of the usual narcotics of philosophy or the opiates of religion. Truth, 
for Kirkegaard, lies in Subjectivity alone. ‘ Subjektiviteten, Inder. 
ligheden er Sandheden.” Objective faith, objective works, are of no 
avail. To will, not do, the good, is all important. In the closed 
arena of his own soul, stripped as the struggle grows, of every earthly 
encumbrance, must the individual fight, with fervid passion, for 
everlasting blessedness—with God, whose one object with mankind 
is, not to save, but to eliminate the human element. Against hope, 
against knowledge that he who sees Jehovah dies, must each soul in 
isolation wi//, Not for a gratifying result of labour, not for a sure 
harbourage of faith, he must will with the despairing strength of a 
creature doomed elsewise to perish, that inward union of his spirit 
with the great uncompromising God, that can only be achieved by the 
unqualified surrender of the human Will. 

The dictum that Truth is in Subjectivity, is allied, says Kirke- 
gaard, to the dictum that Truth is Paradox. Man’s position on earth 
is paradoxical—like that of a fish on land. A finite creature, of 
human instincts and animal passions, he is yet expected, in- the 
religious life, to live in the Infinite, the Absolute, upheld by ascetic 
virtues alien to his nature. Paradox is the true pathos of the 
intellectual life, and leads us to the great religious paradox of “ God 
in Christ’ and “God in Man,” where the union of two opposing 
principles (the being God and man) gives a buoyancy to faith, whose 
characteristic is a desire to believe the unlikely. 

“ Inderligheden, Parodoxet, og den Enkelte”’ (inwardness, para- 
dox and isolation), in these three words is contained the germ of 
Kirkegaard’s most characteristic thoughts. Since it is only by 
inward travail of the soul that religious truth is reached, and since 
truth is paradox, and paradox is a stumbling-block to the world at 
large, the true Christian will find himself isolated by his religion 
from his fellows, to whom the riddle of religious paradox appears 
inexplicable. He will find himself alone (‘den Enkelte’’) in the 
position of one in a small boat on the ocean of the world (“ paa 
70,000 Fayne Vand.”) But how, it will be asked, is the individual 
to be persuaded to enter the gates of a Christianity so stringent and 
unyielding in its demands? Only a consciousness of sin, says 
Kirkegaard, can force man into the region of this terror, and from the 
moment of that consciousness, and not till then, will religion and 
Truth become mildness and mercy. For Jehovah is no God of mercy 
and mutability, but of relentless sternness and uncompromising truth. 
He is no “ God of Love.” This insidious lie (as Kirkegaard deems 
it) which the churches emblazon on their portals, was the Devil’s 
decoy which drove Christianity out of Christendom, and instituted in 
its stead a spurious, sensuous cult of priestly dispensations and false 
assurances. For man, as man, God has no sympathy, and in the 
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crucifixion of the human element lies man’s sole chance of ultimate 
reconciliation and union with God. God demands, in fact, from man 
(and here lies the essence of the doctrine which Ibsen’s Brand 
portrays) a categorical “ Kither—Or,” “ All or nothing.” “ Enten 
Intet—eller Alt.” God’s custom-house officeris Truth. He searches 
not the works, not the faith of those who would pass his frontier, but 
the Will of man, and proclaims that contraband which bears not, 
legibly inscribed, the pass-words “ All or nothing.” 

And now, continues Kirkegaard, Christianity is extinguished, and 
can only be refound in the pages of the New Testament. Here we 
do not find that “God in Man” is preached by sleek, well-paid 
priests, who gain livelihoods for themselves and their families from 
the fact that Christ was crucified! No! The priests who, for- 
swearing their New Testament acknowledgment of the superiority 
of the celibate state, sanctify by their blessings fleshly marriages ; 
the priests, with their perjurious sacraments, and their enervating 
doctrines of saintly intervention and easy remission of sins, must go 
if Christianity is to be rescued. It is not priests, but Truth-witnesses 
we need, 

In a word, we are told that Christianity is rotten to the core, and 
nothing but the Augean cleansing, by the W7// of man, of its seduc- 
tive doctrines, its lip-service, its prostitution of prayer, its corrupting 
ritual, can destroy the human and restore the original purity of the 
Divine element in man. But whether, even at its best, the human 
Will contains a latent power of conquest is, apparently, in Kirke- 
gaard’s mind, open to question. Undoubtedly, however, he believes, 
that of the absolute surrender required by true religion, the multitude, 
enervated by centuries of priestly anmsthetics, is incapable; the 
paradox of religion is too difficult. Only here and there will an 
Abraham be found: an Abraham who, believing in the paradox of the 
voice of God in man, had the courage to discard the common ethics 
which declared “thou shalt not kill,” and, in spite of the promise to 
Isaac’s seed, conjured his will to a sacrifice of All, in obedience to the 
superior call of a paradoxical religion, which bade him give “ All or 
Nothing.” 

And now, seen by the flash-lights of the Copenhagen Apostle, it 
seems transparent that precisely such an Abraham is Ibsen’s 
Brand, whose tragic figure stands haloed as the true and exquisite 
exponent of the paradoxical and difficult, almost humanly impossible 
religious philosophy of Soren Kirkegaard. The three fundamental 
chords of the Danish philosopher’s melancholy fugue, are, it will 
have been seen :—(a) That Christianity has been annihilated by the 
false and specious conception of God as a deity of love and mercy. 
(6) That by Subjectivity alone (that is, inwardness and will-power) can 
religious truth be reached. (c) That the willing sacrifice of “ All or 
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nothing” (“Enten Intet—eller Alt”) is the essential requisite of 
salvation. And are not these the significant chords on which, from 
first to last in the pages of his drama, Ibsen plays with persistent 
iteration, the loud pedal down, that even the dullest of ears may catch 
the echo of his Leit-motif? Brand is, throughout, the impersonation 
of that more than human will-power, of that subjectivity, that 
inwardness essential to the sacrifice of ‘a//,” which is in itself the 
sole condition of salvation. 

First, it will be remembered, he sacrificed his life’s ambition, by 
his resolution to confine the scope of his reforming work to that 
narrow mountain-valley whose people have craved his spiritual leader- 
ship. To this sacrifice he was incited by the inspired words of the 
young girl who in faith and courage had crossed the storm-tossed 
fjord, when strong men had feared to help him. In this turning- 
point of his life he realises, in his own words, that “no glorious 
achievement will raise and reform the race, no awakening of abundant 
faculties will mend its flaws of soul. It is the JW/i// that avails.” 
Firmly the conviction is borne in upon his conscience that this power 
of Will can be exercised as well within the rock-bound valley as in 
the wider world. “ Within, within!” he cries with heroic insight. 
“That is the word! Thither is the way. There is the track. One’s 
own heart, that is the world . . . there must the vulture of self-will 
be slain, there must the new Adam be born.” He un-saddles, as 
Ibsen puts it, his winged steed, disperses the dazzling visions of 
romance his aspiring soul had conjured, and resolves to remain on his 
home ground, where, narrowly enclosed by immovable mountain 
barriers, he will attempt his work of purification by converse soz/ to 
soul, he will slay half-heartedness, deaden lying, “ awaken the young 
lion of the Will.” 

The next victim of sacrifice his impartial Nemesis requires of him 
during the exhaustive process of Will-evolution is his mother, whom 
he refuses to console with the Sacrament on her death-bed because 
she will not accede to his condition that she shall give up all her 
property to the poor, and go empty-handed to the grave. “Son, is 
not much enough ?” the old woman had asked despairingly. She had 
never crossed her human nature’s cravings, she had never floundered 
uncomfortably as a fish on land: the paradox of the religious demand 
assails her for the first time in her son’s condition that the sacrifice 
of nine-tenths was valueless—it must be “ All or nothing.” ‘ Why,” 
asks her animal nature, unenlightened by the divine consciousness of 
Paradox, “ why was my soul born in the flesh, if the love of the flesh 
is the death of the soul?” Truly, here is paramount that pathos 
of the intellectual and religious life on which Kirkegaard lays 
stress! That Ibsen is thoroughly possessed by the Danish 
philosopher’s notion of Paradox—the paradox of life and of religion, 
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the notion of the fish on land, the anomalous position of man, from 
whose human, finite nature is required the infinite, the non-human— 
is further shown by Brand’s soliloquy early in the play. ‘“ Why,” 
he asks himself, did he as a child writhe with inward laughter at the 
thought of a fish afraid of the water?” ‘It must,” he concludes, 
“have arisen from a vague consciousness of the variance there is between 
a thing as it is and a thing as it ought to be; between being 
obliged to bear and finding the burden too weary.” Almost every 
man, he says, is just such a fish. He is made to toil in the deep, he 
is born to live the gloom of life, though his nature screams for air 
and sunshine. 

Brand next sacrifices the life of his child—whom he loves with all 
the vigour of his strong nature. It would be wrong for him to 
abandon the dwellers in the sunless, death-giving valley where his 
duty’s call has chained him; therefore, though it draws life-blood 
from the earthly parent, the child must die. ‘ God’s love is not 
weak and mild, that is hard even unto the terror of death: it 
offers caresses which leave wounds. . . . That thou canst not may 
assuredly be forgiven thee, but that thou w/t not, never,” was his 
answer to the gentle reproach of his wife, that ‘‘ many a soul had fallen 
away from him before the demand ‘ All or Nothing.’” God required 
“All or Nothing.” That the child was the sunshine of his life was 
of no account. The child must not interfere with the work given 
him to do. How could he, who had persistently required “ All or 
Nothing ” from those around him, flinch when the demand became 
personal ? It is in the obvious necessity of the sacrifice that lies the 
tragedy. As the mouthpiece of a truth he was exhausting his life to 
propagate, he could not hesitate. ‘But, oh! Agnes! take from me,” 
the father cries in his anguish, ‘“‘ the Chalice of the choice.” 

But Brand’s earthly treasure-house is not yet emptied, and it is 
the sacrifice of his beloved wife, who alone has upheld and fortified 
him through all his toilsome climb, that breaks Brand’s human heart 
—though his will never bends. It is in her own soul’s interest that 
Brand insists on her relinquishing not only the cherished memories 
of her darling child, but finally persists that she shall give a// her 
jealously-treasured relics of him to a passing gipsy-woman. 

“ Aones, have you given a//’”’ he asks sternly, fighting with his 
human love. 

But more than the mere gift is required. 

“Tell me,” he demands further, “ whether you faced the horror of 
the gift willingly ?” 

“No.” 

“Your gift is cast into the sea. The demand still hangs over 
you,” was his harsh rejoinder. For a moment she is silent, then, 
“Brand!” she cries, and from the folds of her bodice she draws 
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forth a little cap she has worn treasured ini secret at her heart. She 
thrusts it into her husband’s hands to give the gipsy-woman, still 
upon the doorstep. 

“ Willingly ?”’ asks Brand. 

“Yes, willingly,” she answers. There is a moment of anguish as 
she realises that she is robbed of all, but this is quickly followed by a 
radiant happiness. ‘“ The last tie that bound me to the dust !—I am 
free! Brand! I am free!” she cries exultingly. “The darkness 
is past! . . . There is victory in the combat of the Will.” She is 
free, but he still stands in the valley of the choice; on him now falls 
the weight of its “All or Nothing.” ‘ Choose,” she cries, “ you 
stand where the road divides. Quench the light that burns in me 

give me the rags of my idol... clip my wings. . . let me 
live as I lived when I writhed in the darkness—if you will and dare 
do this, I am your wife as I was before. Choose! You stand 
where the road divides!”’ For a brief moment, in his torment, 
Brand hesitates, tempted by thoughts of life with her in some bright 
place remote from these memories of sorrow ; but she reminds him of 
his call, his mission ee, and—‘ I have no choice to make,” was the 
answer wrung from the agonized depths of his strong will. He 
knows her victory has consumed her store of strength, he knows her 
heart is broken, but, with his hands clenched against his breast, he 
stands, when she has said Good-night and the door is closed, still 
exhorting himself to courage. ‘Soul, be faithful till the last. The 
victory of victories is to lose «//. In your loss of a// lies your gain; 
that only is possessed for ever which is lost.” 

* * * * * 

It is this sacrifice by Brand of wife and child, in obligation to the 
duty an inexorable destiny has imposed upon him, that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in his so-called “ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” stigmatises as 
Brand’s “murderous cruelty.’ “Then Brand,” he writes, “ aspir- 
ing from height to height of devotion to his ideal, plunges from 
depth to depth of murderous cruelty.” But this is a verdict of con- 
demnation virtually confessing failure to grasp the essence, the whole 
significance of the play. It ignores, in the first place, the distinction 
in character—vital to an «esthetic appreciation of the poem—between 
the traditional God of the conventional Christian and the Deity of 
Kirkegaard presented to us by Ibsen. In the sight of the God of 
Love and Mercy, Who careth for the humblest sparrow’s life, and Who, 
in merciful pity, desires to facilitate the progress of the human soul, 
Brand’s sacrifices might doubtless appear wanton and superfluous, 
even cruel and murderous, But to a Deity Whose aim is to eliminate 
the human element, and Who requires from man the sacrifice of ail 
that is earthly in the process of annihilation of the human will, 
Brand’s acquiescence in the martyrdom of those who would else have 
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been encumbrances in his path of duty, comes as an essential of 
heroism. But it is when further regarded by the light of Kirke- 
gaard’s suggestions as to the «esthetic requisites of tragic drama— 
contained in his essay on ‘‘ Det antike Tragiskes Reflex i det moderne 
Tragiske,” in his great work, Enten-Eller—that these sacrifices will, in 
even more forcible measure, be seen to be imbued with the truest 
spirit of tragedy. Indeed, nowhere in his works, would Ibsen’s 
claim to superiority as a dramatist appear to be more triumphantly 
proven than in these same much-condemned sacrificial scenes. 

The essence of Tragedy lies, as Kirkegaard describes, in the 
proportionate distribution of what he calls “ esthetic guilt,” guilt, that 
is, which is relative to individual heritage of time and circumstance, 
guilt that is concerned with deeds predetermined by the necessities 
of Destiny, and “ethical guilt,” guilt that is absolute or purely subjec- 
tively reflected in the individual. And what distinguishes Brand’s 
acts of sacrifice from deeds of murder is precisely Ibsen’s artistic 
adjustment between the amount of personal responsibility ethically 
incurred by Brand—in his acquiescence in the deaths of his wife and 
child—and the extent of his compulsory subjection to the pre- 
determined decrees of an inherited destiny. ‘ Den tragiske Skyld,”’ 
says Kirkegaard, “er nemlig mere end den blot subjective Skyld, 
det er Arve-skyld.” Now it is this Kirkegaardian conception of the 
Arve-skyld—perhaps best translated as the “ inheritance-debt ”— 
which dominates and gives significance to so much of Ibsen’s work, 
and in the play before us it is Brand’s consciousness of the debt of 
guilt he had inherited from his race—a debt which, by destiny, he 
alone, by his strength of will, must expiate—that determines all his 
deeds, and is the motive-power of the poem. Brand has inherited 
from his mother her soul’s book of debts: ‘‘ Because I am her son, I 
have freely taken her debt of sin for my inheritance”; and as an 
honourable son, he finds himself—in accordance with the principles of 
his creed of vicarious atonement—under a moral obligation 
to compound for these by his life’s work upon his native soil. 
“Fear not,” he says to his mother, “your son takes all your debts 
upon him. The image of God, which you have stained, shall rise 
again in me, washed by the Will. . . . My mother shall not sleep 
in debtor’s bonds: I wipe off the debt.” He feels himself, as the 
Greek chorus might describe him, as the victim of Destiny; he is but 
the instrument chosen by the gods to redeem a stained inheritance. 
His actions are in no sense, therefore, independent or capricious, but are 
impelled by a compulsory duty—not to himself, but to his dead 
kindred. Had Brand been represented as standing in all his actions 
absolute and independent, in a self-selected sphere, isolated from all 
influence of inherited creed, country and general surroundings, 
murder—from the point of view of ethics pure and simple—rather 
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than sacrifice, might be the appropriate designation of his acts, which 
were, however, “«esthetically,” to accept Kirkegaard’s meaning of 
the word, inevitable in the career of one who had been selected by 
Destiny to the duty, sacred before all others, of expiation by his 
Will, of the sins of his forefathers. “In God’s sight,” says Brand, 
“the offences of many can be paid off by one,” and he was the tool 
selected by an imperative Deity for the atonement of the short- 
comings of his race. Impersonation of subjectivity and will-power 
as he was, Brand yet was never master of his earthly circumstances, 
He was the slave of an instinct—implanted presumably by superior 
agency—which demanded a life of single-purposed work in expiation 
of the sins of his ancestors. ‘To be wholly oneself!” cries Brand, 
in a moment of impetuous longing. To be absolute, independent, 
free to work out a self-chosen life, to go forth, as his ambition urged 
him, to preach to a wide world! Ah! “ But,” adds his conscience, 
in the same breath, catching up desire, “‘ the weight of one’s heritage 
and debts from the race!” 

And—thus giving the notion of the “ Arve-skyld” dramatic in- 
tensity—at this psychical moment of his career, when the rival claims 
of a life’s duty to himself and an inherited obligation to his dead 
kindred are struggling for the supremacy, his earth-bound, soul- 
stained mother hobbles up the hill towards him, and Brand herein 
sees the finger of fate confirming his consciousness that it is there—on 
that soil, in that valley which gave him birth, in that sphere which 
had been the scene of the misguided lives of those whose shortcomings 
it was his destiny, his duty to repair—that his life’s work of atone- 
ment should most fittingly be performed. That resolution of obliga- 
tion to the dead once accepted as the motive-power of his life, all 
subsequent action must of necessity be subjugated to the pre-eminent 
duty imposed upon him by a Deity relentless in his demand of “ All 
or Nothing.” And, as the gods required the life of Antigone in final 
expiation of the crimes of A‘dipus, so did the God of Brand require, in 
atonement for the sins of his forefathers, the utmost treasures his Will 
could sacrifice. So long, therefore, as the notion of vicarious atone- 
ment lingers as a flaming cloud in the sunset of barbarity, such 
death-offerings as those of Brand to Jehovah must most fittingly be 
described as “sacrifice,” not murder. 

Wherein lies the tragedy of Antigone ? Not, assuredly, in the fact 
that she was condemned to die for having wantonly disobeyed a 
decree of State, but in the knowledge that in the committal of this 
deed she was but the puppet worked by the gods in their desired 
fulfilment of the Fate and expiation of the sins of the family of the 
ill-starred /Mdipus. She was not a free agent, and therein lies the 
pathos, the tragedy of her position. And so, Brand’s acts of sacrifice 
are shown, not as absolute, isolated acts of unconditioned Will—due 
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to caprice of character—but as an inevitable result of a concatenation 
of agencies, human and divine, over which he—embodiment of inward 
will-power as he was—has but little control. 

In contrast to most modern playwrights, Ibsen subtly here, as in 
other dramas, imprints upon our consciousness the distinction between 
the position of a hero or heroine whose independent will is only, as it 
were, released at the supreme moment of the drama, and who incurs, 
therefore, only what Kirkegaard describes as an “ zsthetic ” responsi- 
bility or blame for deeds committed—and one whose actions are 
represented as throughout untrammelled, as isolated from all influence 
of inherited destiny, and to whom unqualified ethical blame must, 
therefore, be attached. Actions, says Kirkegaard, can be regarded 
from three standpoints: the esthetic, the ethical, and the religious ; 
and though the esthetic ideal, if it would escape outraging the higher 
feelings of humanity, will include ethics—and probably religion—it 
is not from the ethical standpoint, pure and simple, that tragedy must 
be judged, since ethics is concerned with guilt or blame, that is 
absolute and purely subjectively reflected, and for which the individual 
is held responsible. And, as Kirkegaard puts it, “jo mere 
subjektiviteten bliver reflekteret, jo mere pelagiansk man seer indiv idet 
ene overladt til sig selv, desto mere ethisk bliver Skylden.”” Whilst, 
as has been seen, true tragedy, though it requires “et moment af 
Skyld”’—a moment of personal responsibility—requires also a degree 
of personal irresponsibility, a relativity to circumstances beyond 
personal control, which is of esthetic and not ethical import. It is 
Brand’s conception of responsibility to his ‘“ Arve-Skyld”—or 
inheritance-debt—which is the essence of the true tragedy of the play. 
And so, owing to Ibsen’s mastery of the secret of tragedy, viz., that 
Skylden “er en Mellemting mellem Handlen og Liden ’’—a compound 
between actions for which the individual is personally and ethically 
responsible, and circumstances under which he, as the product of his 
time, can but endure passively, a condition with which the stern 
absolutism of ethics has no concern—deeds which, under the brush of 
a lesser dramatist, would flame forth in crude colours of crime, are, by 
the «esthetic surroundings of an epical foreground and an historical 
perspective, subdued to the true tints of tragedy. 

But a few words concerning the fifth and last Act of this drama 
must not be omitted; for, inconclusive and unsatisfactory as the final 
results of Brand’s struggles may appear to the practical, modern 
Christian, who likes to see godliness hall-marked by some cipher of 
work accomplished, these last scenes vigorously dramatise Kirkegaard’s 
doctrines of the inefficiency of human labour and the desperate 
difficulty of salvation. Kirkegaard’s Good contains nothing that is 
objective. Man can accomplish but little on this earth, and he 
must not complain if the result of labour is unsatisfactory. To will, 
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not do the good, is all-sufficient. And so, when Brand’s people all 
desert him to return to their old, narrow, sleepy life, from which he 
had, as he hoped, aroused them, and the effect of his life’s labour, his 
sacrifices, is made superfluous, this result, discomforting as it may 
be, is artistically in accord with the philosophy, not of the conven- 
tional Christian—whose theory requires the belief in a God whose 
standard of jurisdiction is human, rather than divine—but with the 
religious philosophy of the uncompromising Soren Kirkegaard, which 
Ibsen has truthfully impersonated in Brand. 

Kirkegaard’s fulminations against the deadness of the official 
Church and its incompetency, in its present sleek, self-satisfied 
condition, to advance religion, that is, assist the soul in its individual 
relationship with God, could scarcely be more forcibly portrayed than 
in the petty protests of the Provost against Brand’s despairing 
recognition that the true spirit of worship would not be inspired by 
the addition of the few extra square yards of brick and mortar he had 
added to the Church. Indeed, the whole scene of Brand’s dramati- 
cally-timed denunciations, to the collected multitude, of the existing 
Christianity, its shallowness, its compromise, of the absurdity of 
supposing that the decorations and dimensions of a church could 
supply the true, suffering, struggling, earnest spirit of Christianity 
that was altogether lacking to the age—this whole scene has a striking 
counterpart in a situation pictured by Kirkegaard in his Dagbog. 
Here, a great preacher announces his intention of giving a discourse, 
on a certain day, in the chief and most beautiful church in the 
capital. And on this day, accordingly, in addition to a large crowd 
of people of all classes, Royalty, in the persons of the King and 
(Queen themselves, are present. The preacher then, to the astonish- 
ment of his congregation, straightway, on mounting his pulpit, breaks 
forth into a passionate denunciation of the effete Christianity then 
prevailing in the land, scoffing at the anomaly of the supposition that 
true Christianity could ever be proclaimed under circumstances of 
luxury such as those surrounding them—in an elegantly decorated 
edifice, to smart and finely-dressed people! The result is uproar and 
indignation, but the preacher is satisfied that he has awakened the 
slumbering senses of the people, and partly, at least, by personal 
martyrdom, satisfied one of the conditions under which alone 
Christianity can be truly preached. 

And so in Ibsen’s play—in the supreme moment in the history of 
the dwellers in the narrow valley, when from far and near the whole 
scattered mountain-side has collected to do honour to the donor of 
the most beautiful building their contracted vision has yet beheld— 
Brand himself, the benefactor, realises the nature of the compromise 
with which he has hitherto deluded himself. ‘ Twice as large! Five 
times as large! Dah! The true Church of God has neither bound 
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nor limit.” ‘ Life and the worship of God are one.” “The people 
must wi// with all their might... the forsaking of all corrupt 
works before the great temple can be built... . They must break 
peace with compromise. . . . The spirit of compromise is Satan!” 
Then, in the sight of the eager multitude, all hungering for a festival, 
a Show, greedy to hear the rolling music of the organ and see the 
grand proportions of the wondrous church, Brand—instead of head- 
ing a procession and sanctifying a carnival—double-locks the doors 
of the church and hurls the keys into the river! And, still true to 
the spirit in which Kirkegaard denounces the feelings of self-satis- 
faction with which congregations enjoy the sound of their own 
voices in their shouting choruses of psalms and hymns, Brand tells 
the astonished people that it is the Show only that attracts them— 
the sound of the organ and the bells, the pleasure of feeling the flame 
of high-sounding talk flicker through them, with its lispings and its 
whisperings, its floods and thunders and hailstones, according to all 
the rules of the art. It is in vain the despairing Provost declares 
Brand does not hold the faith as becomes a Christian ; the people are, 
for the moment, held by the spell of the great preacher’s greater 
truth, and eagerly follow him up the mountains. But though many 
left the valley with Brand, not one had courage to reach the height 
with him, and so Ibsen shows us, that for the multitude, the paradox 
of true Christianity is, as Kirkegaard prognosticates, too difficult. 
It was reward and earthly spoils of victory that the people clamoured 
for; but Kirkegaard’s Christianity does not deal with sordid prizes 
and compensations. Only by the completest anguish and desolation 
of soul, only at the moment of final conquest of the Will, can Man 
hope to find Jehovah. And only in that supreme moment, when the 
strife and struggle cease, and the human Will succumbs—finally 
conquered—to the higher nature of man, only then is God to be 
found as the God of love, not to man as man, but to the spiritual 
element which has trampled the human under heel. 

And so, Brand, in the last stage of trial, is faced upon the moun- 
tains by the subtlest, the most determined foes his faith and will 
have yet encountered. Itis the figure of his dead wife, reviving a 
secretly cherished memory of happy days, that assails him, testing 
his renunciation of human joys. His present doubt and misery, 
the spirit assures him, are but a soul-sickness due to those three 
malignant words, “ All or Nothing,” which must be erased from the 
table of his law, if the fell and pallid spectres now around him are 
to be laid. ‘ What,” the figure asks, “has been the reward of his 
sacrifice ? Have not all his hopes of uplifting deceived him? Has 
not everyone deserted him—beaten him ? ” 

“ But I suffer not for mine own reward : I strive not for mine own 
victory,’ was Brand’s answer. 
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“‘ For a people in the passages of a mine?” 

“ One can give light to many.” 

‘“‘ Whose generations to come are doomed—” 

“ The will of one avails much.” 

This is Brand’s last and triumphant reply. He has recognised 
and now finally vanquished the Spirit of Compromise—which latter 
is the tocsin drummed by Kirkegaard’s philosophy—and annihilated 
his human Will. The struggle has been to the death, but he is 
victor. Surely the “quantum satis” of his Will has merited the 
redemption he had set himself to win for his race? But it is only 
now, when his Will has finally trampled on the last traces of human 
weakness, and he has definitely chosen his “ All or Nothing ”’ in pre- 
ference to the tempter’s suggestions of earthly happiness with wife 
and child, that Brand’s conquest is complete. So, it is only now, 
that, according to Kirkegaard, he may expect to find the love, the 
mercy of his Creator. And it is only, therefore, at this, the last 
moment of his worldly existence, as he sinks before the rushing 
avalanche, that the answer to the desperate prayer of his whole life 
is vouchsafed to him, and, through the roaring thunder-cloud, the 
message there is no mistaking is proclaimed: the “ quantum satis” 
of his Will jas merited Redemption, and Brand knows that now, at 
last—for him—God is ‘‘ Deus caritatis” ! 

It has been urged that the sentiment of these last words is incon- 
sistent with the character of the Deity Ibsen has throughout the play 
portrayed. Brand’s God is—and so he persistently reminds us—one to 
Whom love and mercy are in opposition. Ibsen’s tardy admission 
then, that God is, after all, “Deus caritatis,” can be—it is said— 
nothing less than a concession, an inartistic concession, to a flaccid 
public who objects to any tampering with its own time-honoured and 
fixed ideals. But, from the moment the reader’s mind has grasped 
the notion that the religious ideal of Brand is not that of the con- 
ventional Christian, but of Kirkegaard, it becomes obvious that the 
dramatist’s choice of the moment for the supreme revelation of God to 
Brand is artistically faithful to the prototype. The eradication of 
his human love and passion had been, notwithstanding all his 
struggles, a hard matter for Brand’s forceful nature. Obstinately, in 
regretful memories of his dead wife, had the rags of his humanity 
clung about him till this last moment when, in the encounter with the 
tempter—who assumed the shape of his beloved one—he finally 
wrenched himself free from the last vestige of earthly trammels and 
definitely accepted the “All or Nothing” of his exacting religion. 
This then, alone, would—according to the Kirkegaardian theory—be 
the psychological moment in which God would be likely to breathe 
into his purged soul the zealously-guarded message of mercy and 
love. 
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The verdict, therefore, which Brand and the Danish apostle pro- 
claim in answer to the question, “Is Man redeemable, or is he past 
reclaiming ?’’ would seem to be: Man—the higher nature of man— 
may and can escape annihilation and attain salvation, but, on con- 
ditions which appear too hard for the multitude, who still, in this 
present state of their evolution, carry too much of the gregarious and 
of the animal in their nature. The pilgrimage to the true shrine of 
God is beyond the reach of cheap tourist-tickets and expediting 
trains-de-luxe. Over toilsome roads, barefooted and alone, must the 
mortal walk who would find the Jerusalem that is not made with 
hands. Doubtless a distasteful doctrine. But, whether the moral 
conveyed be palatable or not, does not concern us here. A criticism of 
religious tenets is beyond the scope of these pages, whose object has 
been, primarily, to suggest for Ibsen’s Brand a deeper, a more 
historical significance than is disclosed in a cursory reading of the 
poem, by a comparison with the religious and esthetic doctrines of 
a philosopher whose writings, outside the British Isles, already hold a 
high place in the esteem of the literary world. It would be not 
uninteresting to discuss the reasons for the neglect with which 
Kirkegaard has hitherto been treated by English readers, but this 
article will have attained a twofold object should it—in addition to 
the possible fulfilment of its primary motive—be the means of 
inducing any to turn in curiosity to a writer whose works may with 
truth—as Dr. Georg Brandes is agreed—be described as unparalleled 
in Danish literature for force, strength, and purity of ideal. 


M. A. Srosarr. 
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VI.—1856. A Bricur Sirvation anp THE Way Ovt. 


Lovis Napo.ron reigned twenty-two years (1848—1870), four 
years as Prince-President, eighteen years as Emperor. These are 
the facts, against which the fiction of formulas is powerless. He had 
been hardly installed in the Elysée, had hardly formed his Ministry 
(composed of MM. Barrot, Drouyn de Lhuys, de Falloux, and others), 
when, taking advantage of the circumstance that certain dispatches 
were not communicated to him, he addressed to these gentlemen a 
letter, ending with this abrupt apostrophe: “In short, I perceive that 
the Ministers I have appointed want to treat me as if the famous 
constitution of Sieyés were still in force, and I am not going to stand 
it.” The man who, within a fortnight of his election, could express 
himself in such terms, showed, ipso facto, that he would not only make 
use of his existing prerogatives, but that, if need were, he would 
know how to extend them. 

His reign (I use the word advisedly) may be divided into two 
perfectly distinct periods. From 1848 to 1856 Louis Napoleon, 
utilising the forces accumulated by thirty-four years of Constitutional 
Monarchy, and further helped by circumstances eminently favourable 
to his career, rose to the most conspicuous and unexpected fortune. 
He spent the interval from 1856 to 1870 in exhausting these forces 
and squandering the advantages gained. Certainly this period of 
twenty-two years is one of the most remarkable in our contemporary 
history. Who would have dreamt at the close of 1848, just after 
that Republican experiment which began in smiling utopia and ended 
in bloody catastrophe, that we were about to enter on a sort of 
apotheosis, and that Imperial France was about to dominate Europe 
for the second time, no longer by fear and brutal power, but by the 
radiant seduction of peace ? At the end of 1856, when the Universal 
Exhibition, the Congress of Paris, and the birth of the Prince 
Imperial, had displayed to the admiring universe this seme Imperial 
France crowned with the triple prestige of wealth, glory, and stability, 
who would have been bold enough to prophesy that another fourteen 
years would find her in the same situation as in 1814, with all her 
future to remake, aided perhaps by a dearly bought experience, 
but heavily handicapped by the enormous start now given to other 
nations ? 

The Constitutional Monarchy bequeathed to Louis Napoleon the 
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two mainsprings of power: an admirable army, and a considerable 
revenue saved, together with all appliances for industry and public 
works, resources which he had nothing to do but develop. The 
Army, strongly reorganised since the beginning of the Restoration 
by Marshal Gouvion de Saint-Cyr, victorious in Spain under the Duc 
d’Angouléme, and in Algiers under the Duc d’Aumale, was not, 
properly speaking, a national army. Twenty years of warfare on 
Algerian soil had removed its centre of action from France; it thus 
became a sort of caste, or huge family living an independent life, 
and a very noble and wholesome life it was. Perfectly disciplined, 
preserving its old religion of honour and the standard, it remained 
supremely indifferent to the fluctuations of the Civil Government, 
and felt a vague contempt for the pékins with their long speeches 
and fine schemes. All its sympathies would be naturally given to a 
Government that had a military basis. They were given to Louis 
Napoleon from his first appearance upon the scene. He was not a 
military man, and as yet he only wore the frock-coat of democracy ; 
but his forehead shone with the reflection of the Napoleonic 
glory whose memory was still preserved in the Army, even by 
its Royalist officers. Under the Restoration they had tabooed the 
name of the Emperor as head of the State; not so the name of 
Bonaparte as head of the Army; and every man who carried a sword 
was continually seeking the secret of victory under the shadow of 
his genius. Louis Philippe, when he gave back the Imperial standard 
to the Army, when he sent one of his sons to Saint Helena to find 
the hero’s ashes and convey them solemnly to Paris, was encouraging 
a form of worship justifiable enough in any case. The absurd 
legend, which I have already referred to as tending to turn the first 
Napoleon into a Liberal misunderstood, gradually died out; his 
nephew was about to give it the coup de grace. But the military 
genius of the great man gained by being stripped of these adventitious 
trappings, and thus the Army became henceforth the quarter where 
the name of Napoleon was most certain of enthusiastic acclaim. As 
a matter of fact, the soldiers began the cry of “ Vive l’Empereur !”’ 
on the first day when the Prince-President showed himself officially 
in Paris. He had not dared to wear a uniform, but already he was 
mounted on horseback and followed by a brilliant staff. 

Henceforth every possible occasion—a review, a march, or a mere 
visit to some barracks—served more and more to foster the enthu- 
siasm of the soldiers. The Prince on his side lost no opportunity of 
showing the Army how dear its interests were to him. He made 
acquaintance personally with the officers of all the garrisons in Paris ; 
he invited them to dine with him; there was an air almost of 
coquetry in his evident anxiety to show himself well posted up in 
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military matters. His journeys through the provinces, which he 
began in the spring of 1849, gave him an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with other garrisons. A little later, when he had gathered 
the reins of power into his own hands, he began to shower honours 
and dignities on the officers, attaching them every day more closely 
to his person. Those who belonged to Royalist families were not 
backward in their devotion to him, their political affections being 
subdued to the spirit of militarism; so much so, that in a short time 
the army formed under the monarchy was entirely won over to Louis 
Napoleon, and ready to serve him not only abroad for the sake of the 
national prestige, but at home for the furtherance of his personal 
advantage. 

The economical resources which the monarchy had accumulated 
and the empire proposed to spend for its own profit were no less 
strong. When a great country in a geographical position as advan- 
tageous as ours has enjoyed a long period of peace and labour, no 
merely passing crisis can do away with the results. The crisis of 
1848, violent and dangerous as it was, had not destroyed the pros- 
perity which had been slowly growing ever since 1814. Private 
finance is always affected by the way in which public finance is 
administered ; the latter, as we have seen, had been most ably con- 
ducted under the Restoration; and the monarchy of July had proved 
if not its equal in this respect, at any rate no unworthy successor. 
Consequently, Frenchmen in 1848 were extremely well-to-do, and it 
isa general rule that the more money people have the more they 
want to have. Then they are encouraged to speculate, or perhaps 
circumstances drive them to it, and the money they have amassed 
begins to roll faster—sometimes a little too fast. 

Louis Napoleon was personally most disinterested. He gave with 
a generosity that was not always prudent, but luxury formed 
part of his political programme. It was not enough for him 
to dispose of the material resources of the country, he desired nothing 
less than complete moral dominion over the French people; for this 
end it was necessary to electrify them with his magnificence. Very 
soon, as soon as ever he could, he began to enlarge his expenditure, 
setting the example not only in entertainments but in sumptuous 
public works. When he became Emperor, the strange spectacle— 
unique perhaps in history—might have been seen of a country carrying 
on an heroic and apparently useless war in the far-off Crimea, while at 
home, in a capital renovated and sparkling with gaiety, it was inviting 
other nations to friendly rivalry in a Universal Exhibition. This was 
the use to which the Prince put the strong sword and the abundant 
wealth bequeathed to him by a Providence that seemed bent on 
overwhelming him with favours, These might not have been enough 
if political circumstances, external and internal, had not combined to 
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establish his power ; and if he did not possess the rare and difficult 
talent of creating new circumstances, at least he understood and could 
profit by those already existing. 

The National Assembly having finished its chief task of drawing 
up and voting for the constitution, elections took place on the 13th of 
May, 1849, with a view to the formation of a new Assembly. In 
these circumstances universal suffrage showed a growing tendency 
towards Conservatism. Lamartine and his old colleagues were not 
re-elected, scarcely 70 Republicans could be counted among the new 
Deputies ; the Socialists, more fortunate, had nearly 180 seats; but 
the great mass of those elected (nearly 900) were either Monarchists, 
Legitimists, or Orleanists. Failing Bonapartist candidates it was 
to them that the country looked to support the head of the State in 
the work of reaction. This lack of Bonapartists was due to the 
fact that Louis Napoleon, head of the State to-day, but yesterday 
unknown, had not had time to form an organised party. His isolation 
proved an additional force, for it made his inevitable conflict with the 
Assembly all the easier for him. He could not have constituted him- 
self the enemy of Parliamentarism so easily, if in Parliament he had 
many declared partisans of his person and his policy; of these he 
had few, but,on the other hand, public opinion was with him. The 
French people nominated an Assembly because the law required it, 
but they could very well have done without it. They had lost all 
interest in harangues from the Tribune; it was towards the Prince 
that they turned their sympathetic and curious gaze. 

At this point in his career Louis Napoleon positively seemed to 
hesitate sometimes, so slow was he in some of his evolutions. In 
reality he never hesitated for a moment, but savoir attendre was one of 
his dominant qualities. There is no doubt that he had the power to 
hasten by a year or even eighteen months his Coup d’Etat and the 
proclamation of the Empire ; but he strengthened his position twofold 
by letting it be understood that public opinion forced his hand. 

For the rest of 1849, and the whole of 1850, he left the Assembly a 
free hand in the game of legislation. Thus, yielding to the influence 
of Montalembert, the great Roman Catholic orator, to whom Thiers 
of all people lent a helping hand for the occasion, it passed the famous 
law in favour of liberty of instruction, sanctioned the establishment of 
free schools and colleges—especially of those directed by religious 
bodies—and finally passed the law, known as the law of the 31st of 
May, 1850, which, by withholding the franchise from those who had 
not lived three years (instead of six months) in the same place, consider- 
ably reduced the number of electors,’ and made universal suffrage more 
or less a figure of speech. These two laws were highly satisfactory to 
Louis Napoleon ; the first because it tended to conciliate him with the 


(1) From nine to six millions, that is to say a diminution of one-third. 
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clergy in general, and the Catholics, on whom he counted much, in 
particular; the second because he foresaw the possibility of increasing 
his popularity by some day re-establishing on his own authority that 
same universal suffrage which Parliamentarism had just damaged. 
Some useful laws bearing on various questions were elaborated at 
the same time, but with the leisurely discretion characteristic of 
régimes favourable to free discussion. The journals which took 
their orders from the Elysée did not fail to draw attention to 
these defects in the proceedings of Parliament, and to point the 
obvious inference that progress would be quicker if it could be left 
to the simple decrees of the Head of the State. 

From time to time he took care to remind the Deputies that he 
felt his strength superior to theirs, and that he was not in the least 
afraid of them. It was very brusquely that (on the 31st of October, 
1849) he dismissed his Ministers, in spite of the fact that they had 
a majority of two hundred votes in the Assembly. Later he took 
away the command of the Army at Paris from General Changarnier, 
who was wholly devoted to the Assembly ; indeed, it was already 
counting on him in case of need. Curious to state, at the news 
of this vigorous master-stroke the Bourse rose all the time that the 
indignant Assembly were voting by a great majority against the 
President. Louis Napoleon revergel himself by choosing new 
Ministers who did not belong to the Assembly, and he declared 
his intention to govern with this administration “ until such time 
as the majority was reconstituted.” The country was more and 
more impressed by the silence that he kept as to his most immi- 
nent actions, and the quiet force with which he carried them out. 
Not but what some anxiety began to be felt. That Socialist party 
which obtained 180 seats in the elections of May, 1849, had in 
the June following made an attempt at a revolt (to be sure it 
was very quickly suppressed); it had subsequently fomented dis- 
cord in Strasburg, Toulouse, and Lyons, and it was still powerful 
and made no secret of its hopes for 1852. According to the Con- 
stitution of 1848 the President elected for four years was not eligible 
for re-election. Now this time had gone by, and the President 
had made no sign. Did he mean to retire? He sometimes made 
a great profession of his desire to abide by the law. The country 
took fright. Ever since 1850 Councils-General (departmental as- 
semblies that act locally) poured out petitions for such a revision 
of the Constitution as should permit the President’s re-election. 
In the following year petitions became still more urgent; those 
that were circulated soon received more than a million signatures. 
The Assembly had to act; and in acting it precipitated itself into 
the snare which the enemy had laid for it with such consummate 
skill. To effect any modification of the Constitution, it was required 
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that two-thirds of the votes should be favourable. This number was 
not easy to obtain in an Assembly that, as a whole, was so divided. 
It was not obtained, and the country thus deceived in its hopes 
turned to the Prince, and in a manner compelled him to the Coup 
d’ Etat. 

Everything was ready; dubious functionaries had been gradually 
replaced; the more faithful regiments were grouped round Paris. 
The accomplices chosen by Louis Napoleon were all at their posts; 
General St. Arnaud at the Ministry of War; M. de Maupas at 
the Prefecture of Police; the third, M. de Morny, was at the 
appointed hour to take possession of the Ministry of the Interior. 
By a supreme stroke of cleverness Louis Napoleon had tried to 
induce the Assembly to repeal the law of the 3lst of May, which 
had mutilated universal suffrage, and the proposal had been rejected. 
He had steered his ship so well that he had become in the eyes of the 
bourgeoisie the only effective defence against Socialism, and in the 
eyes of the masses the champion of universal suffrage. Finally, an 
affectation of calm led the nation to believe that nothing would be 
attempted before the end of the year; the very guests who were 
present at a reception in the Elysée on the evening of the Ist of 
December, 1851, left without a suspicion that the night that was 
falling would be a night great in history. 

General Magnan commanded the army at Paris; his support was 
certain; the orders he received at one o’clock in the morning were 
instantly executed. At dawn all Paris was occupied ; the belfries and 
printing-houses were guarded to prevent the sounding of tocsins and 
the publication, of appeals to insurrection. Meanwhile the Prince’s 
proclamation and decree, printed under the eyes of the soldiers by the 
workmen attached to the national printing-press, were posted on every 
wall. It was there declared that universal suffrage was re-established ; 
that the Assembly was dissolved ; and that the President appealed to 
the people to sanction his dictatorship. The provinces heard the 
astounding news almost as soon as Paris; for at six o’clock in the 
morning M. de Morny was installed in the cabinet of the Minister of 
the Interior, and, while the unsuspecting occupani still slept, sent 
telegrams to all the departments. As for the Assembly, when it 
wanted to assemble and protest, it found its palace locked and guarded. 
An informal reunion, at which 250 deputies were present, was held 
the same afternoon in the Mairie of the Tenth District of Paris; it 
was interrupted by the military. Moreover, a score of deputies, 
among whom were Thiers, Cavaignac, Changarnier, and others had 
been arrested during the night and conducted to the prison of Mazas. 

History must judge the Coup d’ Etat severely, because that act was 
absolutely illegal and by no means justified by the public good ; it will 
give Louis Napoleon the benefit of certain extenuating circumstances, 
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recognise, for instance, that the majority of the people combined to urge 
him on the path of illegality ; but it will show no mercy in its verdict 
on the abominable and useless repression that followed. At Paris, from 
the 3rd to the 4th of December, the troops were ordered to remain in 
their barracks in order to encourage insurrection, that they might have 
the glory of quashing it. The experiment was only half successful, 
owing to the people’s disinclination to resistance; among the 1,200 
victims who perished were many honest workmen and harmless 
passers-by. Disturbances of a purely local character that broke out 
in the Niévre, the Dréme, the Var, the Basses Alpes were put down 
with a heavy hand, and their importance was exaggerated in order to 
intimidate the bourgeois, and increase their gratitude towards their 
saviour. As a finishing touch, the barbarous decree of the 8th of 
December authorised the transportation to Algeria or Cayenne of 
every individual known to belong to any secret society. In a few 
weeks 26,642 persons were either transported or brought before the 
commissions mixtes, a kind of impromptu tribunal half military, half 
civil, which passed judgment without discussion or any form what- 
ever. Eighty-eight members of the Assembly were exiled on no 
other grounds than their opinions; one of them, Baudin, was killed 
on a barricade. These rigorous measures were quite useless, for 
the simple reason that if the majority of the nation had not 
been favourable to the dictatorship, it would have been overthrown 
in any case. With the combined help of the monarchists and the 
socialists it would have made short work of Louis Napoleon. Since 
his peculiar strength lay in his agreement with the majority, it was 
somewhat superfluous to shed blood and sow hatred-broadcast, and 
thus lay up vengeance for the future. 

On the 20th of December, 1851, 7,439,216 votes (against 640,737) 
sanctioned the deed which Louis Napoleon had just accomplished, and 
gave him power to decide at his own will and pleasure as to the 
institutions by which France was to be governed. This vote 
amounted to an abdication, pure and simple, on the part of the nation. 
Attempts have since been made to prove that it was not sincere ; but 
if there were one or two cowards among those who voted for, who will 
dare to deny that among those who voted against it were many honest 
men who, while satisfying their conscience, secretly rejoiced at the 
new-found security ? France had twice suffered fear; the first time 
on the 24th of February, when she heard of the fall of the monarchy; 
the second time, on the 23rd of June, when she saw Socialism at her 
door. At the present moment she was more preoccupied with her 
brilliant economic record than with her liberties ; and she could listen 
with pleasure to the new language addressed to her, only demanding 
as the price of her abdication an increase of material prosperity anda 


(1) Under the Third Republic his body was buried in the Pantheon. 
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little of that foreign prestige of which she considered that the 
monarchy had unjustly deprived her. 

Louis Napoleon was hardly installed at the Tuileries—whither he 
had removed after hearing a solemn 7e Dewm in Notre-Dame—before 
he busied himself with carrying out his programme. He caused to be 
drawn up (by M. Rouher), and instantly promulgated, an amazing 
Constitution which was an organized despotism in disguise. A 
Council of State, a Senate, and a Legislative Body were elected and 
grouped round the head of the State as their centre ; their respective 
functions being to respond with a deep “‘ Amen” to every expression 
of his will. The work was completed by a series of decrees. The 
press was gagged; in every department the prefects became not so 
much the representatives as the spies and gendarmes of the Government. 
Their chief duty was to provide for the nomination at the legislative 
elections (these were to be held every six years) of whatever candidate 
the Government approved of. The University was placed in a position 
of absolute dependence ; the pensée tutelaire of the new Power extended 
to the most insignificant details of public life. While all sorts of 
amiable advances were being made to the clergy, a brutal and iniqui- 
tous measure was passed for confiscating the property of the Princes 
of the House of Orleans. This had the effect of alarming their 
partisans, thus keeping them in an attitude of discreet respect. Many 
reforms and many projects, wisely prepared and long and carefully ma- 
tured under former régimes, were realised with easy celerity by force of 
decrees. Railway companies, industrial companies, marine companies, 
loan and mortgage companies, all profited by the fact that politics 
were now superseded and discredited. And all the time an unimagin- 
able procession of public entertainments, banquets, fireworks, and 
balls rolled by and never ceased. It was the system of perpetual 
carnival which, two years later, the Joniteur, the official organ of the 
Empire, elucidated in this delightful aphorism, “‘A grand ball falls 
like.a shower of gold on all our industries.” 

Louis Napoleon, like the gourmet that he was, took care that the 
(dishes should be laid out one after the other on his table. Thus 
uearly a year passed between the Coup d’Etat and the official estab- 
lishment of the Empire. As he had caused himself to be forced to 
the Dictatorship, Louis Napoleon arranged that he should be forced, 
coy and unwilling, to the throne. He undertook a long journey from 
one end of France to the other. Bourges, Lyons, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, and Bordeaux piled up their homage and adulation. On the 
16th of October, 1852, he made a triumphal entry into Paris. He 
put it to the Senate that it might be as well to propose the re-estab- 
lishment of the Empire. The Senate obediently adopted the sugges- 
tion, and a new plebiscite took place. The result was too certain for 
him to be afraid of this procedure, which had the advantage of giving 
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the Sovereign the right to dub himself ‘“‘ Emperor by the will of the 
Nation.” This, in fact, was the title which Louis Napoleon assumed 
when 7,824,189 favourable votes (against 253,145) sanctioned the 
proposal of the Senate. On the Ist of December, 1852, at nightfall, 
the Senators, the Deputies, the Councillors of State, preceded by 
mounted torch-bearers, were rolling along in their carriages towards 
Saint-Cloud, just as the high dignitaries of the Consulate had rolled 
along, forty-eight years ago, on their way to proclaim Napoleon 
Emperor of the French. Unfortunately, people did not care to 
consider the resemblance; it was in vain that, from his place of 
exile, the Comte de Chambord, then thirty-two years of age, 
wrote in his manifesto of protestation words which were a prophecy: 
«They have deceived themselves, and they deceive you. Not even the 
genius and the glory of Napoleon sufficed to found anything stable; 
his memory and his name will still less suffice.” Words like these 
were lost in the enthusiasm roused by Louis Napoleon’s famous speech 
during his late visit to Bordeaux. The silence which had followed 
the dissolution of the Assembly gave singular impressiveness to this 
oration. Reading it to-day in cold blood, we can still admire the 
fine style, the generous aims of the speaker, but we are struck with 
the vague and utopian character of his thought. The “ programme” 
of the future Empire implied excellent intentions on the part of its 
author, but it offered a very dubious guarantee for the time to come. 

As a matter of fact the Emperor only continued what the Presi- 
dent had begun. He uttered a great many large phrases about 
reconciliation, religion, well-being. He fitted out the officers of his 
household in new and splendid uniforms, without inquiring too closely 
into their antecedents; he good-naturedly granted pardons to many 
condemned prisoners of State: this was conciliation. Bishops and 
priests received magnificent donations for the completion of their 
cathedrals and the rebuilding of their parish churches; and all 
charitable undertakings were immensely furthered: so much for reli- 
gion. As for well-being, it was understood that this followed as the 
natural result of embellishing the capital, inaugurating railways, and 
public fétes. Every day these became more and more brilliant and 
impressive ; till at the marriage of the Emperor with the Comtesse de 
Montijo (80th of January 1853), they surpassed in magnificence 
every former spectacle of the kind. 

This was the end to which Louis Napoleon, from 1848 to 1856, 
destined the soldiers and the wealth of the nation at home. We shall 
see what in the same period he contrived to accomplish abroad. 

Here again Fortune dogged his footsteps. All the memories 
in France and Europe of the great epic of the First Empire, 
were suddenly revived and illuminated by the appearance of 
Napoleon’s nephew in the arena of politics. But two of these 
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memories were apparently calculated to trammel, if not to obstruct 
altogether, the movements of the Pretender. The Catholics had 
not forgotten the miserable captivity of Pius VII., nor how he 
had been brutally seized and carried from Rome into France; nor 
the odious pressure that the Emperor had tried to bring to bear on 
him; nor the violence he had been exposed to. In this case Napo- 
leon had been guilty of an unjustifiable attack on the Papacy; we 
should have to go very far back in history to find one which would 
compare with it. Europe, on the other hand, cherished less resent- 
ment for the defeats she had sustained than for the principle in whose 
name she had been compelled to suffer, the revolutionary principle 
which admits neither of right acquired nor of the law of inter- 
national equilibrium ; which takes no thought for the status quo, but 
urges to ceaseless change and upheaval. Chance favoured Louis 
Napoleon so far that he had scarcely become President before an 
opportunity arose for a great act of religious conservatism, in re-ad- 
justing the throne of Pius IX., lately overturned by the revolution. 
And he had scarcely become Emperor before he was called to an act 
of international conservatism in posing as the generous champion of 
public rights, and defender of the large interests of Europe against 
the ambitions and restless encroachments of Russia. 

However peaceful the Republic of 1848 may have been, it could not 
detach itself from all interest in the great drama about to be enacted 
in its neighbourhood. In Europe at that time, torn as she was by 
convulsive movements on all sides, the Austro-Italian duel attracted 
all eyes. Owing to the victorious insurrections at Milan (18th of May, 
1848) and Venice, Charles Albert, the King of Piedmont, was driven 
to declare war against Austria; while popular feeling had compelled 
the King of Naples, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Pontifical 
Government itself to furnish contingents. These things seemed 
the beginnings of a great war. It was natural that Lamartine’s 
sympathies should be with the Italians, and he let them know it. 
But strangely enough, his demonstrations drew out expressions of 
feeling unmistakeably hostile to France. ‘“ Z’Jtalia jara da se” was 
the proud reply of Charles Albert, who had no love for the Republic ; 
and the phrase was adopted by his subjects, who repudiated the 
influence of foreigners, and nobly enough professed their desire to 
obtain their freedom by their own strength. This attitude very 
quickly turned the tide of French public feeling against them, and 
when at the end of the summer the Piedmontese had been defeated, 
and Italy seemed no longer unwilling to turn to Paris for help, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to his representative at 
Florence words which pretty well expressed the general opinion : 
“Italy ought to be very glad that the Republic has agreed to forget 
the reception given to her generous overtures.” 
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While the Austrians were re-establishing their power in the north 
of the peninsula, Rome fell a prey to anarchy ; the revolutionists, 
driven from other strongholds, had found a refuge there; and con- 
cession after concession had been wrung from Pius IX. 

The situation was aggravated by the murder of his Prime Minister, 
the honest and upright Rossi, the crime being perpetrated in full day- 
light and in the middle of a crowd whose indifference was suggestive 
of complicity. The Pope became in a manner the prisoner of the 
insurrection. On the 24th of November he succeeded in escaping 
incognito, and reached the frontier of the Neapolitan States; he found 
a refuge at Gaéta, where the Pontifical Court and the diplomatic corps 
were not long in joining him. In the person of the Pontiff the 
revolutionists lost a valuable hostage ; despairing of ever seeing him 
again, on the 9th of February, 1849, they proclaimed the Republic of 
Rome and the abolition of the Pontifical government. A little later 
the defeat at Novara completed the triumph of the Austrian arms in 
Piedmont, and Charles Albert abdicated in favour of young Victor 
Emmanuel, the future King of Italy. 

The cause of Italian independence was, if not lost, delayed, and 
there was nothing now to prevent Austria from hurrying to the 
succour of the Holy Father, thereby throwing France as a Catholic 
Power most indubitably into the shade. A Catholic Power France 
had proved herself more than ever to be ; at no moment in the whole 
course of the Nineteenth Century had she been more disposed to claim 
her old title of Elder Daughter of the Church. The religious reaction 
which was preparing in the last years of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
broke out in 1848. In 1830 the religious emblems had been insulted ; 
in ’48 the insurgents who invaded the Tuileries seized the crucifix in 
the Chapel Royal, but only to carry it reverently to the church of St. 
Roch. The name of God appeared again in public acts and official 
speeches ; it was inscribed at the head of the Constitution ; a solemn 
Mass, celebrated in the open air on the Place de la Concorde, accom- 
panied the proclamation of the same. After the insurrection of June, 
the reaction, though less disinterested perhaps, became more ardent, 
The holders of property whose dearest interests were threatened, 
sought in education and morality, touched with religion, a bulwark 
against anti-social theories. Louis Napoleon at once saw that he 
could do nothing without the Catholics, and he set himself to win 
them over. No means seemed to him so effectual as to forestall 
the Austrians in besieging Rome. The Assembly, with whom at 
that date he had still to reckon, had not indeed contemplated refusing 
the support of France to the Pope; but its liberalism shrank from 
over-violent measures; it would have desired a mere show of fight, 
followed by the peaceable entry of the Pope into his capital. Louis 
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Napoleon, silencing the scruples proper to an ex-Carbonaro,’ did 
not lend himself to this design. Rome was taken on the 2nd of July, 
1849, after a long siege and some bloody combats; the Republic of 
Rome was suppressed and Pius IX. re-instated. A portion of the 
French army stayed behindin Rome to protect him, and if necessary 
to ensure respect for his authority. The nephew’s deed wiped out the 
uncle’s crime ; the Imperial tricolour had solemnly restored the sacred 
power which it had once thrown down ; henceforth the churches could 
pray with all their heart for Louis Napoleon, protector of the Holy 
See. 

After the surrender of Rome there was a reign of peace; a peace 
which was more favourable to the Prince’s designs than war. An ex- 
pedition against the Arabs of Cabul, which chiefly served to bring into 
notice General Arnaud who commanded it (he had already attracted 
attention at the Elysée, and had been chosen as one of the co-operators in 
the coming Coup d’ Etat), was the only warlike exploit of this tranquil 
period. No doubt it would have been prolonged but for the singular 
and sudden turn taken by Russian policy, which was then threatening 
the general calm. 

The famous question of the Holy Land, which has been so long 
regarded as the prologue to the tragedy of the Crimean War, does 
not seem to have played the prominent part that historians have 
assigned to it. It is true that in 1850 this question was raised at 
Constantinople by the French Ambassador, when it was proposed to 
revise a treaty of 1740 regulating the privileges enjoyed at Jerusalem 
by the Catholics or Latins, clients of France. Since then the Greeks, 
or Orthodoxes, clients of Russia, had more than once twisted this treaty 
to suit their own views, and the Latins had protested in vain. The 
intervention of France led to a series of discussions at Constantinople, 
which soon became somewhat ridiculous. How many keys there 
were to the church at Bethlehem, and in whose charge they were to 
be left, was a matter of grave dispute. The harmless character of 
this sexton’s squabble may be inferred from the fact that it lasted 
three years, when the Russian Emperor brusquely took the initiative in 
disclosing to the astonished eyes of Europe the remarkable designs 
that he entertained against Turkey. In spite of the incoherence of 
his character, this sovereign had given sufficient proof of his con- 
servative spirit to make it more than credible that this project had not 
been long and slowly maturing. It was likely enough that Nicholas 
had felt himself eclipsed by the new imperial star which was rising in 
the West, and that he was actuated by jealousy. The French Empire 
had been inaugurated on the 2nd of December, 1852. Now it was 
in January and February, 1853, that Nicholas made proposals to 

(1) In his early manhood Louis Napoleon had been affiliated to the Carbonari, and 
had even taken part in some of their revolutionary expeditions against the Papal States. 
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Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
in view of the ultimate partition of Turkey to the exclusion of France, 
By this policy, rather than by the petty insolence he indulged in 
towards Napoleon III. on his accession to the imperial throne, he 
proved the nature of the sentiments that this accession roused in him. 
At London, not only were his proposals left unanswered, they were 
not even taken seriously. Then Nicholas, by a curious aberration of 
intellect, resolved to act alone. He concentrated his troops on the 
Turkish frontier, and by way of making a pretext for war, sent 
Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople with an ultimatum, which was 
naturally not accepted. 

Menschikoff left Constantinople on the 22nd of May, 1855. All 
over Europe the news of this rupture provoked an explosion of indig- 
nation against Russia. An Anglo-French alliance was signed in two 
days; on the 27th of May it was announced to the Chamber of 
Communes. On the 11th of June, M. de Nesselrode published in the 
name of Nicholas a circular that Metternich called ‘“ a monument of 
bumptiousness.”” M. Drouyn de Lhuys replied to it in two able cir- 
culars. The miraculous exchange of ré/es was effected. The Emperor 
of Russia, now a terror to all Europe, was confronted with the Emperor 
of France, the champion of equilibrium and order. 

The period from the landing of the French and English in the 
Crimea, on the 14th of September, 1854, till the opening of the Paris 
Congress on the 25th of February, 1856, commands attention by its 
very strangeness. The eyes of Europe were then turned to three 
towns: Paris, where everybody was amusing themselves; Vienna, 
where everybody was negotiating; Sebastopol, where everybody was 
fighting. It was believed at Paris that the brief expedition to the 
Baltic and the capture of Bomarsund (16th of August, 1854), then 
the splendid victory of Alma (19th of September), which followed 
close on the landing in the Crimea, would end the war. ‘To tell the 
truth, when France plunged into the fray, it was thought to be a 
question of a tremendous demonstration, of gathering somo easy 
laurels and—that would be all! Later, when Nicholas, the sole cause of 
the war, died (on the 2nd of March, 1855), a speedy peace was looked 
for. So nothing interrupted the preparations for the Universal Exhi- 
bition, whose splendour was heightened by the visit of the Queen and 
Prince Consort, following that of the Emperor and Empress to 
Windsor. 

At Vienna, negotiations had been begun before the war, and they 
continued after it had broken out. It sounds like another paradox, 
but the difficulty of making peace came partly from the fact that 
there was no plausible motive for war. But diplomatists were not 
discouraged ; and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, conducted his negotiations from a distance with a persever- 
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ance which did credit to his perspicuity, his design being to bring 
about a Franco-Austrian alliance, which he believed to be the only 
course calculated to serve the future interests of his country. 

Meanwhile, in the Crimea everybody was fighting without in the 
least knowing why; and the spectacle was truly admirable. In the 
whole range of classic literature there is only one poem which can be 
compared with this epic of the Crimea, and that is the Z/iad. The 
charge of the English at Balaclava; the taking of the Malakoff tower 
by the French; the splendid conduct of the Piedmontese at Traktir, 
a mere handful of men who could not understand the touch of genius 
which led Cavour to send them there; to say nothing of the heroism 
of the army and the population of Sebastopol, commanded by the 
immortal Todleben ; all this in its remote foreign setting, a back- 
ground vague and vast as the old battlefields of chivalry, makes a 
picture of indescribable grandeur and nobility. But the epic cost us 
dear: 95,000 French, 20,000 English, 2,000 Piedmontese, about 
30,000 Turks, and 110,000 Russians, in all close upon 300,000 men 
perished in that far country—some in battle, others, more hapless 
still, in the hospitals where they were held prisoners by fever, 
cholera, and the cold of two fearful winters. 

France had made the greatest effort, and she reaped the greatest 
advantage. On the 25th of February, 1856, the Paris Congress 
opened under the presidency of Count Walewski, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley represented 
England; M. de Buol and M. de Hubner, Austria; Count Orlof and 
M.de Brunnow, Russia; the Comte de Cavour and M. de Villamarina, 
Piedmont; Ali-Pasha, Turkey. A treaty was there signed of which 
it has been said that, when it was read, by no apparent sign could it 
be discovered which side had lost and which won. With the exception 
of an illusory stipulation as to the limitation of the Russian forces in 
the Black Sea, which England, fourteen years later, was glad to 
withdraw, all other points were such as could very well have been 
decided without war. Napoleon III. emerged from the bloody strife 
bearing on his brow that mild aureole that he so much desired when, 
in the maiden speech of the empire, he had declared “ L’Empire, c’est 
la Paix.”” Europe unanimously believed him; she had seen him 
take up arms in the name of Conservatism, to-day she saw him 
putting up his disinterested sword into its sheath. 

So far from demanding any share in the profits, he seemed to be 
chiefly occupied with his own affable behaviour towards his late 
enemy, trying to sweeten for him the bitterness of defeat, and to 
inaugurate an era of universal peace. While Congress was busily 
banqueting, 101 discharges of cannon announced to the population of 
Paris the birth of the heir to the throne; and the little Prince Imperial, 
displayed to the admiring crowd from the balcony of the Tuileries, 
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was received with the same impartial enthusiasm which had greeted 
the Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris. Wherever they 
occur such acclamations mean nothing, springing as they do from the 
emotion of the moment, and the present situation was a highly 
emotional one. Never before had France seemed so strong and 
so glorious. And yet two small facts had happened through which 
all this glory and all this strength were soon to depart. 

Prussia had not been invited to share the labours of Congress, 
Public opinion in Europe was not favourable to Prussia, in 
England it was still less so. Prussia was reproached with her 
inability to take a side, with her frequent oscillations between 
Russia and the partisans of Ottoman integrity. Napoleon III. 
bore her no grudge for this attitude, which seemed to him justified 
by the conditions of Germanic order to which the Prussian Gov- 
ernment was then pledged. He regretted the exclusion of this 
Government from the deliberations of the Congress, and he in- 
geniously tried to remedy the oversight. He found a pretext in 
one of the questions as to the Dardanelles which had come before the 
Congress. These straits had been relegated in 1841 by a convention 
in which Prussia had taken part; accordingly she was now invited at 
this late hour to send on her plenipotentiary at once. She dispatched 
M. de Manteuffel. The Prussian delegate was received with some 
coldness by his colleagues, but almost embarrassed by the advances 
and attentions of the Emperor, who desired in these little ways to show 
his sympathy with Germany. 

As for Piedmont, its share in the Crimean War gave it an equal 
right to deliberate with the Great Powers on all points submitted to 
the Congress. Its plenipotentiary, Cavour, with his genius for diplo- 
macy, took a discreet advantage of his privileges. Only towards the 
close of the proceedings, deftly seizing the moment when it was least 
expected, he put the question of the claims of Italy. And he put it 
so well that it became, if not the subject of an official speech, at any 
rate the leading topic in the conversation of politicians, and the idea 
that “something must be done for Italy’’ so possessed the mind of 
Napoleon III. that very soon every idea gave way to it. 

Kor years Germany and Italy had each followed the same grandiose 
and perfectly legitimate dream, the dream of national unity. Its 
realisation meant nothing less than the application of Napoleon III.’s 
pet principle ; unfortunately, this application of a principle good in 
itself (especially if it be loyally applied) was directly contrary not only 
to the traditional policy of France, but to the interests of the reigning 
dynasty. It is conceivable that the Emperor may have had illusions 
as to the first of these points. A policy which consisted in splitting 
Germany and Italy into small pieces for the unique benefit of France 
does not seem particularly generous. Trecisely because of its 
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traditional character, some people considered that this policy was out 
of date, that it agreed no longer with the present conditions of the 
balance of power. But the odd thing is that the Emperor does not 
seem to have perceived that if Italy and Germany were to complete 
their unification they would be obliged to claim, the one Rome, the 
other Alsace ; consequently, that the Pope would have to be sacrificed 
in order to satisfy Italy, while to preserve the integrity of French 
territory it would be some day necessary to engage with Germany in 
a great war,a war of race against race. To obtain Rome for a 
capital and to plant the German standard in Strasbourg are not 
pretentions born of success and dating from yesterday; from the 
beginning of the century they had been the dream of German and 
Italian patriots, and they had not kept them secret. 

Now these two eventualities—on the one hand, a great struggle in 
the very heart of Europe, and on the other, the sacrifice of the Pope’s 
temporal power—were of all forces precisely those to which it was 
most dangerous to expose the artificial structure of 1851 and the frail 
dynasty of 1852, The great Napoleon’s heir could only ensure his 
own future in following the inverse line to that pursued by his uncle. 
At the beginning he seems to have admirably understood this, then to 
have suddenly forgotten it. He deceived the French Catholics and 
the European partizans of peace; and when these supporters drew 
back from his throne, the lath and plaster foundation was left very 
plainly visible. 

PrexRE DE CouBERTIN. 


(To be continued.) 











HOTELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Horers have developed so enormously in recent years that it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that one half the world keeps them for 
the other half to live in. Hotel companies increase and multiply; 
they are a popular form for the investment of capital : the millionaire 
owns his hotel, one or more, and everyone with money saved or to 
spare holds hotel shares. On the other hand the average person, the 
member of that largest class of the public, the merely well-to-do, 
spends, as a rule, a portion of every year in an hotel. Business or 
pleasure-seeking, which is to many a very serious business, take people 
so constantly from home that the hotel forms an integral part of their 
lives. We have not yet come perhaps to that system of more or less 
permanent residence in hotels which obtains beyond the Atlantic, 
where whole families have no other home than the public caravanserai, 
whether palatial hotel or plebeian boarding-house. Still, the practice is 
not unknown even in this country, and itis growing with the increas- 
ing difficulties of housekeeping, while the Continent is overrun with 
hotel nomads, who drag on in a ceaseless round from winter station 
to summer health resort, who are walking hotel guides, who have long 
since lost their identity in a mere numerical expression, and whose 
entire belongings are limited to a few portmanteaus and their respon- 
sibilities to the power of discharging their weekly bills. 

Itis not surprising, then, that modern hotels have multiplied exceed- 
ingly and that some have almost reached the last limit in size and 
grandeur. Huge hostelries, embodying every method and device 
that may be supposed to minister to the demands of congregate 
existence, have sprung up in all the centres of population and attrac- 
tiveness. The business of hotel-keeping fills so large a part of the 
ethics of life that it is worth considering how far they act up to their 
professions and meet the requirements of the public. Is there still truth 
in the old expression “to take mine ease in mine inn’’? Is privacy 
possible amidst a herd? Can peace and quiet be attained where there 
is perpetual rush and scurry and a constantly moving crowd? Has 
not real solid comfort been sacrificed for garish,empty splendour? 
Do we, in short, get full value for what we pay, and is there any hope 
of improvement in accommodation, service, and, most especially, in 
food ? 

That tendency to bigness, which is so characteristic of the present 
age, has long since embraced hotels. The modern monster 
caravanserai is generally thought to be an American product ; but the 
earliest specimens of it were long since devised by that nation of 
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hotel keepers, the Swiss. Still, it has found its greatest development 
in the United States, whence it has now been imported into this 
country. The contrast between the primitive lodgings offered by the 
pioneers in the Far West and the present hotel palace is very marked. 
Time was, during the Californian gold fever, when a bed with 
blanket in the recesses of an empty sugar cask fetched 10 dollars a 
night. Again, a Chicago settler let out the floor of his shanty and the 
uso of a blanket nightly for three dollars, often dragging off 
the covering when his lodger was sound asleep and passing on the 
same blanket to new-comers in turn, so that he was paid half a dozen 
times over forit. Nowadays, the elaboration of means, following the 
keenness of competition, is something extraordinary. The hotel 
“interest ’’ is so extensive that a newspaper is run for it, in which 
such notices appear as the following :—‘‘ We can show a man, under- 
standing hotel management against the earth, who can put down 
10,000 dollars ” ; or ‘a special partner is open to cover from 15,000 
to 20,000 dollars,” and the news published contains warnings against 
“skippers,” or hotel thieves, and discusses the treatment of “ tran- 
sients” or guests on the wing. A special architecture has been 
devised for hotels by men who devote. themselves to that particular 
branch of business. We may see at this moment one of the newest 
and most splendid of the modern hotels approaching completion in 
the West End of London, a house said to be the property of a Trans- 
atlantic millionaire, and no doubt embodying the latest and best ideas 
in hotel construction. 

These enormous edifices are, of course, planned with the most 
minute and anxious care; every detail has been thought out so as to 
give the maximum of convenience and security. The former is sought 
by adopting every modern invention and appliance. We find a 
telephone at our bedside, the artificial lighting is by electricity, the 
most perfect machinery exists for ventilation and heating. It might 
seem that the labyrinth in flues and pipes and wires that honeycomb 
the whole house would be a source of danger, and we have had a 
terrible lesson in the catastrophe of the Windsor Hotel in New York; 
but it is the wise rule to carry these communications so that 
they are at all times open to inspection, and no good hotel is without 
the services of trained expert attendants, who minimize the dangers 
from fire or explosion. The sanitary arrangements leave little to be 
desired. No hotel can afford to be ill-drained: an evil reputation of 
the kind would spell prompt ruin. But they must be at the merey 
of epidemics, as we have had abundant proof in recent years, when 
that tenacious scourge, the intluenza, attacked whole corridors, whole 
houses, and the virus has often resisted the most drastic measures of 
disinfection. It may be mentioned here that the disease clung most 
obstinately to rooms with heavy hangings, brocade or wool, and hotel 
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proprietors would be well advised if they would use materials for 
bedrooms that would wash or clean. 

Whether or not these gigantic establishments exactly satisfy the 
severely critical mind, it is right to do justice to the general organisa- 
tion and administration. Hotel management has become a profession, 
to be studied in every branch from beginning to end, and the best 
practitioners are those, of both sexes, too, who would win success in 
any walk of life. There is no exaggeration, now less than ever, in 
the old Americanism that a man might be uncommon smart and yet 
not be able to keep an hotel. The Swiss hotel proprietor, often a very 
wealthy man, will insist that the sons who are to follow him serve 
their apprenticeship to the business, taking the lowest places, as 
waiters in the sa//e a manger, assistants in the kitchen or counting- 
house, until they have acquired the whole of the minutiev, the most 
secret ways, the power to control and direct the whole of the complex 
machinery by which the hotel is served and kept going. 

A moment’s thought will show how much this means. In the first 
place the hotel manager must possess a number of the most diverse 
and often very rare qualities. He must be both masterful and con- 
ciliatory ; he must exert wise, fjgm authority over his staff and at the 
same time keep his clients in good humour. The first in a great house 
make up a small army, with numerous distinct divisions and branches 
working interdependently under the one supreme head: house- 
keeper, book-keepers, head waiters, chef, head porter, one and all of 
whom have their subordinates, waiters and chambermaids, and kitchen- 
maids and scullery-maids; there is the laundry, and the wine-cellar, 
the larder and the store-closets, the whole paraphernalia of house- 
keeping on a scale to madden and confuse the best lady housewife in 
the land. The complications introduced by scientific appliances add 
to his anxieties: heating apparatus, the installation of electric light, 
the motive-power of the lifts, the water-service, with its endless rami- 
fications, call for his constant attention. The daily business of mere 
ordinary repairs, the correction of common, inevitable wear and tear 
must be watched, on the stitch-in-time principle, and before more 
mischief shows. The good hotel manager must be omnipresent, 
omniscient, and he may be omnipotent for good or evil, for he holds 
the comfort and well-being of the hotel guests in his hands. When 
worried and distracted by complaints he thinks frivolous, or demands 
he calls unreasonable, he will tell you that to satisfy his public is by 
far the hardest part of his work. Most people who pay expect, no 
doubt, the full value of their money, and they may be excused if they 
try to get it even at the cost of harassing the well-meaning officials 
who cater for their wants. But it is not always clear that the good 
intentions of the latter are not rather on the side of the proprietors 
than of the constituencies. One complaint against the modern system 
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of hotel-keeping on the large lines now under discussion is, that the 
hotel managers, and their employers behind them, are a little careless 
of individual idiosyncracies ; they are rather inclined to lump their 
clients together in one mass,to be dealt with mechanically, so that 
each identity is lost, distinctive names are effaced, people become mere 
numbers, units in a great- regiment which is located, fed, dragooned, 
indeed, and driven like sheep along the same beaten track. The 
great caravanserai is, in truth, often governed by rather arbitrary 
rules: this is forbidden and that must be done; meals must be eaten 
at the hours advertised or not all; nothing may be served in bedrooms 
except on medical certificate; tables must be reserved or must not, 
andsoon. The justification often urged is, that the greatest good for 
the greatest number is thus secured. There is, nevertheless, good 
ground for the complaint that the personal ego is too much ignored, 
and in the keen struggle now in progress between the two classes of 
hotel, the monster and the modest, it is probable that the one which 
treats its patrons individually rather than collectively may count upon 
the most abiding success. 

The critical-minded traveller who has a wide experience of hotels 
at home and abroad will have been struck with one marked peculiarity 
in the hotel business as it is now carried on. He will note the general 
assimilation of methods; the adoption of a nearly uniform system of 
prices, of meals and the fare provided, of service and accommodation. 
This is, no doubt, fostered by the species of trades unionism that exists 
among hotel keepers, who, by conference, associations, intercommuni- 
cation know what each other is doing, and, either by agreement or 
imitativeness, follow the lead. Let us take the various points in turn 
and see how they affect the public who pays. Prices in the United 
Kingdom, and almost in every part of it, exhibit a strange family 
likeness, although it cannot be pretended that the equivalents offered 
are in every case the same. It is a thorny question, no doubt, this of 
prices, and it is, of course, approached from two very different stand- 
points—that of the payer and the payee. The latter will always 
stoutly argue that profit is hard to come by in hotel-keeping, a 
statement borne out in a measure by the quotations of dividends 
declared by the great hotel companies. Whether or not larger returns 
might not be secured by some modification of methods may be left for 
the moment aside, and we will consider some of the charges made, as 
I have said, almost universally, but not in all cases with the same 
excuse. Thus, the daily charge for attendance is imposed by all 
hotel keepers of the first class, and many who have little right to that 
distinction. It is an old grievance that what was once intended to 
relieve travellers from the inconvenience of paying vails is now 
claimed as a right by the management, while the traveller, unless he 
will accept the stigma of meanness, is still compelled to tip the prin- 
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cipal servants. The gravamen here is that the same charge should 
be made in a small hotel in a distant county and in any of the great 
centres of population. The latter have, no doubt, been heavily handi- 
capped by the large weight of preliminary expense, the first cost of 
site, or the payment of heavy ground-rents; but no such excuse can 
be urged by many provincial hotels. The latter, too, carry their 
imitativenes through the whole tariff, except, perhaps, in the matter 
of bedrooms, which it would be manifestly absurd to charge at the 
same rate in town and country. An especially notable case is that 
of the wine. Small hotels that have no cellars, but lay in their sup- 
plies, probably from hand to mouth, from the wine merchant round 
the corner, demand 4s. and 5s. fora bottle of sherry ; the same for 
the lightest kinds of hock. They will supply no claret under 2s. or 
3s., and the lowest-priced champagnes, of not necessarily undeniable 
brands, are quoted at half a guinea, and often much more. A whisky 
and soda will cost 1s. all over England, while 6d. or 7d. is found suffi- 
cient at any London club, with still a fair margin of profit. It is impos- 
sible to omit mention in this connection of the curious devices often 
adopted to encourage drinking of wine. It is a well-known fact that 
in many hotels American guests are by no means welcome; they 
share with the members of the Blue Ribbon Army an unprofitable 
penchant for cold water. In many hotels drinking water is a very 
scarce beverage ; there are no water-bottles placed upon the tables, as 
is the almost universal rule in clubs and private houses, and even in 
restaurants abroad. 

The question of hotel-feeding is intimately associated with that of 
prices, and illustrates still further the imitativeness of the modern 
hotel keeper. The practice of the table @’héte dinner (and in many 
eases breakfast) has become very general, and yet it cannot be wholly 
commended. It has added, as a rule, to the cost of meals, with the 
plausible excuse that these have become fuller, which is true, and 
more soignés, which is hardly the case. The most pretentious meal is 
not necessarily the best or the most palatable. Diners may well 
protest against the charge of four, five, six, even eight shillings a 
head for what they often do not really want, and what still more 
often they do not get—an elaborate banquet of the highest class. 
Experience must surely condemn much of the fare provided at hotels. 
It is, or may be, plentiful enough, but from the fact that it is pre- 
pared in large quantities, some time ahead probably, and left to 
simmer and grow sodden, the result cannot be entirely satisfactory 
when put upon the table. The plain person who respects his 
digestion and has got a nice discrimination—a very much larger class 
than the public caterers suppose—would greatly prefer a less supply 
and better to the profusion that appears to run riot on the modern 
bill of fare. It is not the case that hotel customers invariably expect 
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so much ; they do not clamour for two soups, two fishes, entrées, joints, 
entremets, a savoury and ices ; few people, except the very young, the 
very reckless, or those who indeed know no better,are beguiled by all this. 
Quality is better than quantity, certainly in the matter of food; good 
living consists rather in perfection at all points than in tables heavily 
laden, and an embarrasing choice among dishes that are often mere 
make-believes. It is no secret that the showy feast is often eked out by 
cunning shifts that will not deceive the old stager: there is a great 
temptation in the abundant supply of tinned meats and preserved 
vegetables to draw largely upon these convenient resources; yet the 
origin of that lobster cutlet will betray itself to the critical palate, the 
French beans have a peculiar goit that the experienced instantly 
detect, and the macédoine of fruit must obviously have cost a king’s 
ransom had its ingredients been really fresh. Caterers in some cases 
dare still more: they try. tricks upon travellers unblushingly, and 
pretend to give good things which are undoubtedly shams: the soup 
styled bonne femme on the menu is nothing of the kind; the filleted 
soles are made of plaice, and the mousse of chicken is undoubtedly 
veal. ‘The cookery book is ransacked for high-sounding names, which 
are set forth in deceiving French: we have suprémes and bouchées and 
vol-au-vents, when it would be ever so much better to give no 
more than a plain soup, plain fish, with roast and boiled. Yet there 
are few even of the best houses that are wise enough to realise this, 
and that judiciously-chosen materials, cooked at exactly the right 
time, with proper skill and attention, means the perfection of good 
living. We must, again, regret to observe that some of the good old- 
fashioned dishes are rapidly fading out of existence in the hotel 
cuisine before the steady advance of foreign “kickshaws.” It may 
savour of vulgarity, or even worse, to confess a liking for such 
commonplace p/ats as Irish stew, liver and bacon, steak and kidney 
pudding, and yet they hold their own in private houses and the best 
clubs, and will always be esteemed by all who know what is good. 
It is a common complaint with hotel management that the coffee- 
room comes out at a loss, that mere food can never be made to pay. 
There may be some truth in this, and the reasons will probably be 
found in the constant wastage inevitable in all large kitchens, where 
economical working is so constantly hindered by the bribes paid by 
tradesmen, who find their account in getting orders for more than is 
required. Nevertheless, there could be a saving if greater simplicity 
could be adopted in the fare provided, as I have indicated, and thus 
self-interest seems to work hand in hand with the customer’s desire for 
plainer food. 

This is at least certain, the most popular places of public resort now- 
adays are those which do not attempt too much, who make their chef 
concentrate himself upon a few things instead of diffusing his efforts 
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and spoiling all. One or two unpretending hostelries might be named 
in spots remote or little frequented, or still unspoilt by the new ideas, 
where simplicity still happily reigns and a high standard of excellence 
is often attained. Home products furnish forth the table: fowls from 
the poultry yard, fruit and vegetables from the garden, milk, cream, 
and butter from the farm, the cooking is careful, and no one wants more, 
It is a further merit of such places that prices generally rule low, 
maintaining the old axiom that the best is not necessarily the dearest. 
The pity of it is that these commendable houses cannot be more widely 
known ; but publicity is to be deprecated, for to bring even a good 
thing into vogue is too often to ruin it. They could not, however, 
be kept out of any really trustworthy hotel guide, if we are to have 
one. This is a great and crying want: a handbook of a perfectly 
independent character, which will give its verdict and _ priority 
according to the real merits of each case, and not in return for a good 
advertisement. 

Passing on next to the accommodation offered by the average 
hotel it will be readily conceded that considerable improvement has 
been made in recent years. Much of the old niggardliness has dis- 
appeared. It was long the practice in even high-class houses to 
provide no public rooms. There was the coffee-room, of course, but 
this was compelled to serve all purposes—it was drawing-room, writing- 
room and reading-room, all in one. The obvious aim in this was to 
encourage the hire of private sitting-rooms, an obligation that no 
longer exists, except for those exclusive people who are incommoded 
by the near proximity of their fellow-creatures; but indeed the prac- 
tice is now comparatively rare. No hotel could expect to be greatly 
patronised which did not throw open public apartments to their guests, 
and some of the most successful nowadays are those which have made 
an especial feature of the great central hall asa lounge and place 
of general gathering. A blot on management still lingers now, even 
in many hotels, which is directly traceable to this same idea of 
enforcing the use of private sitting-rooms, and it is seen in the 
meagre appointments of the bedroom, which is still very barely 
furnished. To this day there are bedrooms offered at rates varying 
from three to five shillings per night, exclusive of attendance, which 
contain no more than the indispensable bed and toilette appliances, 
with a couple of straight “ occasional” chairs and a chest of drawers 
thrown in. A great reform in this regard has been worked by the 
enterprise of some new hotel companies working in harmony with 
intelligent upholsterers, who have introduced various useful, and to 
many almost indispensable adjuncts to comfort, such as writing-tables 
and armchairs. Facilities for taking the morning bath have also 
developed, and in nearly all hotels the hip bath stands ready in a 
corner of the bedroom ; but there are still some survivals of the dark 
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ages in places by no means remote from the centres of civilisation. 
The feather bed, for example, laid under the stuffy hearse-like four- 
poster, with its heavy hangings; the old-fashioned wire bell, with a 
bell-rope that is easily pulled down; the obsolete window-sash, which 
will only open at the bottom, so as to let in a knife-edged draught 
just about the level of the bed. It is still possible, moreover, and not 
50 miles from London, to seek your bedroom with no better illumi- 
nant than a single flat candlestick, and a notice warns guests that any- 
one who takes a second will be charged extra. The dreariness of the 
hotel bedroom in which one flickering candle makes a smalt sland of 
light will not be soon forgotten by the discontented traveller. 

Some of the best hotels in this country are, no doubt, to be found at 
the holiday resorts, for they have been brought into more direct 
competition with the innumerable establishments abroad, that offer so 
many and often such superior attractions. Where the management has 
seen the wisdom of adopting the Continental custom of an inclusive 
charge it can count on plentiful patronage. It is the adherence to 
long established, but often vexatious, exactions that drives such 
crowds of holiday-makers to Continental hotels. A daily charge 
of 10 or 15 shillings per diem will make an individual free of 
almost any good house at this time of the year in Switzerland, and 
an astute old stager can find a gite where he can be done comfort- 
ably for less. Any comparison of prices must be altogether to the 
disadvantage of the home hotel. On the other hand, many hotels 
abroad are beginning to show the cloven foot as regards prices. It is 
the old story of supply and demand. While the latter increases so 
enormously, as we have seen it in the most favoured spots abroad, the 
rates at once rule higher, and ere long the inclusive price will be a 
thing of the past everywhere. Already in the great European capitals 
hotels have grown outrageously dear; in Paris, Vienna, Rome, the 
most modest accommodation will cost one “the eyes in one’s head.” 
It is the same in Egypt, at Cairo, and up the Nile, but the best have 
not yet abandoned the inclusive rate, although that will come, as is 
already the case on the Riviera. There unceasing enterprise, backed 
by unlimited capital, is crowning every point of beauty with palatial 
buildings, and any lengthened stay in the best of them is fast be- 
eoming impossible for people of moderate incomes. Prices are, 
indeed, growing almost prohibitory, and it is nearly certain that a 
reaction must come, both at home and abroad. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 








THE DYING OF DEATH. 


DeatH as a motive is moribund. Perhaps the most distinctive note 
of the modern spirit is the practical disappearance of the thought of 
death as an influence directly bearing upon practical life. We insure 
our lives, it is true, but having done so, think no more of the matter, 
except in the spirit of William Micawber when he signed a promissory 
note. There are no skeletons at our feasts nowadays, or at worst 
they are living ones. Death has lost its terrors, and is often regarded 
as the last and best friend. 

Here, more than anywhere, we find the greatest contrast between 
modern times and the Middle Ages. It is of course difficult—more 
difficult than some people think —to make generalisations about what 
medieval folk thought and felt; but on this particular point there can 
be little doubt, that death was king throughout medieval Europe, 
and that he not only reigned but governed. The power of the Church 
consisted in large measure for the appeal it could make to this 
motive. The institutions of the chantry-priest, indulgences, and dispen- 
sations, were in the most intimate connection with the financial side of 
the Church’s organisation. In the sphere of art the Danse Macabre 
is almost the only secular subject, if it can be called secular, which 
attracted the imagination of the medieval artist. The greatest and 
most Christian poem of the Middle Ages deals entirely with the life 
after death, and we can see from Dante how vividly a man’s fate 
after death is connected with any survey or reminiscence of his life 
in the sublunary world. Death and the Devil rule over them all; 
and even the most modern of the medizvalists, Villon, expressed his 
sentiments in fullest detail in his last will and testament. 

With us of the modern world all this has changed, or is changing. 
The Church in all its sections is devoting its attention more and more 
to this life than any other. Death is regarded no longer as a King 
of Terrors, but rather as a kindly nurse who puts us to bed when our 
day’s work is done. The fear of death is being replaced by the joy 
of life. The flames of Hell are sinking low, and even Heaven has 
but poor attractions for the modern man. Full life here and now is 
the demand; what may come after is left to take care of itself. Ever 
since Spinoza laid down the proposition—‘ Homo sapiens de nihilo 
minus quam de morte cogitat,” the world has become wiser in a 
Spinozistic sense. Death is disappearing from our thoughts. 

One of the main causes of this remarkable change in sentiment is 
the improvement in modern sanitation and hygiene, and the increased 
average duration of life. In the Middle Ages nothing was so uncer- 
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tain as life. Duels and private wars, feuds and bandits, plagues and 
pestilences, made men uncertain of their lives from hour to hour. 
When men’s position in life depended upon the strength of their 
right arm they ceased to be effective when they became “stale” as 
athletes. Thus old age began for men early in the forties. The 
average age was younger, yet death came more frequently, so that his 
visits were the more and more unwelcome. When any day might be 
one’s last it was natural to be always thinking what came after death. 
Nowadays death comes later, with more warnings of his approach, 
and takes us less by surprise. We are more willing to go, less eager 
to stay. 

That increase in the average age of men has wider results than 
would appear at first sight. The forties in a man’s life are the decade 
of disillusion, and a society in which the tone is mainly given by men 
of forty and upwards is sure to be practical and pessimistic. Now 
the tendency of modern life is to put power in men’s hands mainly 
after they have reached the age of forty. Mr. Galton has noticed, 
in his Hereditary Genius, that men do not get into the biographical 
dictionaries till after the age of forty. It is only in the present gene- 
ration that the cumulative effect of the increased age of the men of 
influence has had time to show itself, and the result has been what is 
known as the fin de siéc/e tone. Part of this tone is characterised by 
the dying of death. 

It is true that quite recently there has been somewhat of a reaction 
against the general tendency towards dissolution. For the moment 
at least the Young Man is given a chance, at all events in literature. 
But this is due to another tendency of the age, a demand for indi- 
viduality combined with the spread of the practice of advertisement. 
Yet the “boom ” rarely reaches anyone under thirty, whereas but a 
generation or two ago a genius to be a genius ought to come to the 
front under twenty-five. 

That very tendency towards individuality which for the moment is 
giving the young men a chance again, is another of the causes that 
diverts the attention from death. The hurry-scurry of modern life 
leaves no one time to meditate among the tombs. The increased 
number of interests lowers the intensity of any single one, and pre- 
vents us from being able to concentrate our attention on the subject, 
which, if it is to be thought about at all, makes a demand upon our 
whole thought. We have so much to think about we cannot think 
much about anything. 

Town life, again, increases this tendency towards a distraction of 
interests, and we are getting more and more a nation of town dwellers. 
Everyone must have noticed how in a town the disappearance of a 
friend by travel or migration is less noticeable than in the country, 
and the same applies to his total disappearance. We are cast back 
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for the moment on to our natural feeling self, when we hear of a 
friend’s death; but almost immediately the claims of modern life are 
upon us. Letters have to be written, business, or even pleasure has to 
be attended to; we send a wreath, and our friend drops out of our life. 

Only in one direction does town life tend to increase the intensity 
of grief at the final parting. The slackening of the bonds of friend- 
ship strengthens the ties of family life. Human nature must have 
something to cling to, and town life leaves us only the family to 
which we can cling. Thus the loss of those nearest to us is felt more 
deeply, more as a loss of part of ourselves, than under simpler condi- 
tions of life, where affection has a wider range over which to spread. 
Yet here modern conditions tend to soften the blow. More and more 
death tends to remove the oldest, and the gaps it causes seem more 
natural and normal. Often, too, medical science protracts life at 
the cost of extra suffering, so that death comes at last more as 
a release, and frequentiy causes more relief than grief to those who 
remain. 

For this and other reasons death is losing its terrors, and is often 
regarded rather as a welcome friend than a grisly visitant. Ceasing 
to be on the part of our friends is so often regarded as a happy 
release for them, that it is losing its terrors for ourselves. The stress 
and strain of modern life, again, make us regard the cessation of life 
with much more equanimity than of old. We go about ingeminat- 
ing peace, and most of us who live the town life can only look 
forward to peace in the grave. Part of the growing attraction of 
Buddhism consists undoubtedly in the prominence given to the con- 
ception of Nirvana. 

In another way, too, town life lessens the insistent dread of death. 
One of the few things we know about the younger Hallam from Jn 
Memoriam is, that he thought that life in towns tended to crush 
individuality. There can be little doubt of the truth of his opinion. 
The very gregariousness that leads to town life tends to imitation of 
our neighbours, and the “suburban mind ”’ is the ideal of the conven- 
tional. The same books from Mudie’s, visits to the same theatres, 
holidays at the same time, all tend to produce a sameness in character. 
The increase of branch establishments all over London, and even into 
the provinces, tends to make people dress alike, eat and drink alike, 
more and more as the century nears its end. 

Now, with this dying out of individuality, the belief in personal 
immortality tends to fade simultaneously. There is a dim feeling 
that the Recording Angel would not be able to distinguish between 
me and my neighbour in any future life. The average man feels a 
crushing sense of insignificance produced by the air of great cities, 
which renders his continued existence less likely to the imagination, 
and men are getting more of an average every day. We are getting 
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more humble; we are realising the possibility that the universe can 
manage to get on without us. The world forgets us while we live; 
we are getting to fear or think that God may forget us when we die. 

Thus on all sides death is losing its terrors. We are dying more 
frequently when our life’s work is done, and it seems more natural to 
die. We live so hurriedly that the final ceasing to be is getting to 
be regarded as the swmmum bonum. The favourite text on tombs is 
getting to be—“ God giveth his beloved sleep.” The sentiment 
expressed on Professor Huxley’s tombstone, “It is well even if the 
sleep be endless,” expresses a general feeling. Life is becoming so 
complicated that any one man seems less important and significant in 
this life: so it is harder to imagine him having any more significant 
function in any other. And when the joys and fears of a future life 
become dim, death as a motive disappears. 

It is not as if any marked revolution of feeling with regard to 
continued life in the future existed: that remains the great Perhaps it 
always was. What people think about it, when they do think about 
it, depends on their temperament. But the point Iam making is, 
that they do not think about it at all; and the whole subject is 
ceasing to have practical effect on the life of man. 

There are signs of this everywhere. The increasing popularity of 
cremation is one of them. Still more significant is the disappear- 
ance of Hell from popular theology. ‘ That is all very well,” said 
the Scotch Calvinist, when he heard Dean Stanley, “ but gie me my 
Hell.” But few will be found to re-echo his cry. And with the 
disappearance of Hell the divergences of the various creeds lose much 
of their significance ; and so we have toleration, which so often wears 
the garb of indifference. 

The most significant of all, however, is the attitude of the Church in 
all its branches. The old idea of the clergyman was of the man who 
prepared us for another life. This is being gradually changed to a 
conception of him as a social regenerator. Acts of corporeal charity 


are taking precedence of the sacraments. Other-worldliness is giving | 


way to worldliness of another sort. At the root of half the socialism 
of the day is the thought that this life is the only one with which 
men have practically to do. While Heaven and Hell could act as 
compensating balances, the inequalities of men’s lives could be regarded 
with something approaching equanimity : it would all be made right 
in another world. But now this thought fails in efficacy, and as a 
consequence we are socialists now. 

With some, however, the need of redress is not keenly felt, and the 
dying of death affects them in a different direction. Their text is 
“Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die” ; though perhaps 
the motive is only sub-conscious. The increased pace of the pursuit 
of pleasure, to which Lady Jeune some time ago drew attention, is 
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not remotely connected with the change of sentiment which we are 
discussing. The exclusive worship of wealth is not perhaps an en- 
tirely modern phenomenon, but its heightened intensity may be re- 
garded asa part of the same movement. The good things of this 
world do not lose in attractiveness when they are thought to be the 
only good things we are likely to know. 

Not that death is dying without a struggle. The marked recrudes- 
cence of mysticism, occultism, esoteric Buddhism, and other obscur- 
antisms is au fond a reaction against the growth of the sentiment 
that death is dying. While most men are getting accustomed to the 
thought of a possible existence of the universe without them, there is 
a minority whose imaginations have a much stronger hold on life. 
Whether this implies a greater amount of individuality or a larger 
infusion of personal vanity, we need not inquire. But the fact 
remains, that many refuse to dismiss death from their thoughts in the 
modern way. The Society for Psychical Research is a conspicuous 
example of this tendency. Though its leaders refuse to prejudge the 
question of an after life, the practical result of their researches has 
always been to assume possible communion with those on the other 
shore. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, who is in large measure the soul of 
the Society, is a conspicuous type of the mind which refuses to let 
death die. He has written much on many subjects, but whatever 
his topic he cannot leave death out of his petition. Whether he 
writes on Virgil or Victor Hugo, George Eliot or Marcus Aurelius, 
French Thought or Greek Oracles, death is always part of his refrain. 
It would be difficult to say how far Mr. Myers is exceptional, but for 
the purposes of the present argument he may be taken as the excep- 
tion proving the rule. 

The striking increase in the popularity of suicide in the present 
generation may possibly be regarded as another peculiarity of the 
dying of death. The whole subject is bizarre and weird, and diffi- 
cult of treatment. But among the motives that have led to the rise 
in the suicide rate of civilised nations, there can be little doubt the 
disappearance of the death dread must be reckoned. Shakespeare 
saw that the dread of something after death was one of the main 
motives for preventing suicide. It is not astonishing that as this 
dread diminishes suicide should increase. 

What further effect the dying of death may have upon the tone 
of civilisation would be hazardous to predict. The sentiment at 
present takes two different forms. The question of a future exis- 
tence may be regarded as an insoluble mystery which is not allowed 
to have practical effect upon life. This leaves.room for the possibili- 
ties of speculation as to another existence merely as a matter of 
speculation. Or, on the other hand, belief may spread as to entire 
extinction of conscious personal life after death. The former form of 
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the sentiment will still leave room for mysticism, the latter would 
ultimately lead to the complete death of death. Just at present the 
tendencies seem to be rather in the former direction. 

Thus, if the second form of the feeling ultimately predominates, it 
may have different effects on different minds. Thus Tennyson, in 
In Memoriam, felt that if death were annihilation, love could not 
exist ; whereas George Eliot, in her Legend of Jubal, makes the 
consciousness of the last parting send thrills of finer tenderness 
through love and wedded bliss. Which of these two tendencies will 
prevail will depend upon temperament and character. Just at 
present the refrain seems to be with Morris, in his Harthly Paradise : 


‘*« Kiss me, love, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death.” 


Generally speaking, the loss of belief in personal immortality may 
influence the character in two opposite directions. Either there will 
be a clutching after the goods of this world for oneself, and feverish 
activity of enjoyment of them; or, with the higher and better mind, 
there will be increased social activity and a striving to make things 
better all round. There are signs of both tendencies in contem- 
porary life. The spread of the decadent spirit marks one form of 
the tendency. The wide interest in social schemes and regeneration 
may be regarded as a move in the other direction. How far either 
of these is consciously based upon what I call the dying of death, 
or may be traced to other influences, is a question not easy of 
decision. . 

It is perhaps worth while recalling the fact that, once before in the 
world’s history, death lost his power to influence. The nation that 
gave the conception of righteousness to the world managed to do so 
without bringing death into the account at all. One of the most 
striking things about the Old Testament is the complete absence of 
death as a motive from its pages. Recent research has indeed shown 
signs of the rise of the doctrine of personal immortality in some of 
the later Psalms, possibly under the influence of Persian thought. 
But, on the whole, the Old Testament is without any appeal to death 
as'a motive. Death was dying two thousand years ago, but he 
revived to rule the world almost to the present day. Shall we see 
the revival ? Who knows? 

JosEPH JACOBs. 
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I—A Vision or Tanarers, 1899. 


Tue white Moorish town beyond the crisp waters, set against the 
clear blue sky ; the wild yellow broom athwart the dull green of the 
prickly pear, thrust in as an artist might have suggested for the sake 
of colour, between wall and parapet, on slips of waste land; tall, 
square, mosque towers, minarets and cupolas balancing the rambling 
Kasbah or prison-palace that climbs the hill, residence of the Bashaw 
on the heights, seat of Government, centre of barbarous disci- 
pline : what a contrast it all is to Spanish Gibraltar—to anything 
European ! 

Were it not for the black, business-like jetty pushed out into the 
bay for the convenience of the foreign steamers, and the flags of 
the European legations flouting the dull-red Moorish banner on the 
fortress—Tangier, in this year of grace, 1899, might be the Tangier 
of at least six hundred years ago; and, barring a few modern 
Christians on donkeys, with Paris bonnets, tweed suits, and cutaway 
coats, we might even fancy ourselves walking the streets “ way back” 
in the time of the Crusades, whilst the people who pass us seem to 
join hands through the middle ages with the immemorial untouched 
East of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Indeed, here the nomad suc- 
cessors of such patriarchs may still be seen with their camels coming 
in from the desert, pitching their tents on the confines of a town 
without roads, or wheel-carriages, or any other signs of modernity 
save certain mysterious wires overhead, which have the impertinence to 
establish electric communication between the town of Tangiers and 
its environs. 

Out on the cool Marchand .towards sunset (a delicious upland of 
downs close above Tangiers, commanding a superb view of Spain 
with the bay of Trafalgar in the distance) groups of Spanish and 
Jewish children turn out to play. 

The Moor and the Roumi (Christian or foreigner) take their 
evening gallop; the peasants, white-shrouded women, and men in 
brown-hooded jelabas, flock back from the town to their distant 
Cabyle villages. 

As the shades of evening fall the Soko is thronged, but no longer 
with buyers and vendors. The whole place is now given up to 
light-hearted merriment. Here four champions, with long sticks in 
place of rapiers, engage in mimic contest before a squatting crowd 
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of applauding connoisseurs. The story-teller or comedian, two- 
stringed lute in hand, strides up and down in front of another group, 
gesticulating wildly. In a corner of the Soko, the snake-charmer and 
fire-eater comes in for his full share of attention. Town affairs, the 
last execution or murder, are eagerly discussed; and here and there 
sebates run so high, that a spectator might suppose that bodily 
violence, even to knifing, is about to follow; seldom anything of the 
kind happens. 

But, hark! above the din, high up in the clear obscure of the 
sudden twilight, rings out the long cry of the muezzin from his tall 
watch-tower : sharp, loud, and melancholy, like a wail of divine com- 
passion falling from the skies. The moon is up; a solitary star shines 
over the Atlas Mountain range ; the crowd melts away; the creaking 
gates of the city swing to on their rusty hinges; the vigilant sentinels 
lie down inside and are soon snoring soundly. The pariah dogs slink 
off to their garbage heaps like guilty shadows, and Tangiers goes 
to sleep. 


IT.—Morovco Locxen Ur. 

{s that all ? 

Tangiers, merely a novel lounge for artists and tourists: Tangiers, 
the Biarritz of the future—the bright blue bay, the sea-scented sun- 
saturated air and pertect climate! Good! 

But, lack-a-day! there is no agricultural land to be got. A 
despotic Sultan jealously controls the transfer of every acre, in spite 
of Sir John Drummond Hay’s boasted Madrid Convention, which 
authorises the purchase of land by foreigners, but, unfortunately, 
contains a clause stultifying the concession, by placing it in the power 
of the local Moorish authorities to veto any particular sale; which is 
invariably done in the case of agricultural land. 

As I sit overlooking the Bay of Tangiers, at this moment, on the 
coast-line of this barbarous land truly named Barbary, the furniture 
of my room rattles and shakes to the reverberation of the big-gun 
practice at Gibraltar. But I am in Morocco—that is, six hundred years 
behind the life that is going on where those guns are being fired. I 
amin Morocco, where I may not build a house except at Tangiers ; or 
export a horse, or a sack of corn, or travel inland without a military 
escort ; or sow,or plant, or dig up metal, or even measure a mountain. 
Scarcely am I allowed to take a photograph ! 

Tangiers, be it remembered, is the diplomatic capital of Morocco, 
with all the alien flags of Europe and America floating above its 
sanitary, social and political, and religious anachronisms ; yet not one of 
the Powers is capable of making any appreciable impression upon the 
Barbary pachyderm. Said pachyderm, meanwhile, vigilant in its 
way, with the low cunning of a wily beast, ready to play off one 
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Power against the other, knowing that the nations sit round like vul- 
tures watching the rich piece of carrion, each afraid to gorge for fear 
of its neighbours. Tangiers is, in fine, the great foreign-policy knot 
which must not be cut, and cannot, apparently, be untied. What is to 
be done? 

Before all things the situation must be fairly grasped. 

There is an unwritten but inexorable law (I may call it the law 
of International Reciprocity), which ordains that no nation or tribe in 
this world can live only for itself, by itself, or keep itself to itself. 
The people on the frontier will insist upon establishing definite re- 
lations with their neighbours, profitable to themselves, and the 
stronger party will inevitably define those relations. 

In view of this law, by which every country has sooner or later to 
stand and deliver, or otherwise give an account of itself to the con- 
quering races which represent the political control of the world, 
Morocco, at no distant date, must succumb to an alien protectorate or 
an interested partition. You cannot lock up the treasures of the 
mountain ranges, the wealth of arable lands, the highways of the 
rivers, or the franchise of the seas. 

Indeed, the process hasalready begun. What has been done at Algiers, 
Timbuctoo, and Senegal by the French, who seem resolved to push 
their trade monopolies in Africa, will sooner or later be done at 
Tangiers and Fez by — ? The problem is posed, but not solved by 
that momentous — ? 

Without attempting to define the sphere of influence claimed by 
other Cabinets, this seems the time to ask what is the immediate future 
of Morocco? and, especially, what are England’s interests, or her 
proper sphere of influence there ? 


III.—Encuann’s Interest 1x Morocco. 


Take first: English interest and sphere of influence. England 
is more interested in Morocco than any other country in Europe. 
First, on account of her naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, which 
may at any moment make the control of Tangiers, as Nelson 
observed, and as the siege of Gibraltar proved, important to her as 
a means of coaling and victualling Gibraltar and thus enabling us to cut 
the French fleet in two between Toulon and Brest; and, secondly, on 
account of British commercial interests in the great untapped market 
of North Africa, a store-house of which Tangiers, not Gibraltar, 
is the key. After our sundry recent concessions to France, it is 
too late for us to hope to confine the French sphere wholesomely 
between Algiers and Timbuctoo, through Touatt. The dream of a 
French Africa conveniently near home, calculated to outweigh the 
importance of our Indian Empire may, it is true, never be realized. 
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But it will not fail through our far-seeing diplomacy, but rather 
through the inability of France to hold such an empire without 
risking national bankruptcy. 

This, then, is the situation. "We stand face to face with an out- 
worn despotism of the worst kind. The Sultan’s only idea of govern- 
ing is to set one tribe against another, and then step in and tax, or 
rather strip, both. This is not even patriarchal government—that 
euphemism for despotic power. 

The Sultan is not the father of his people: he is their enemy. The 
hill-tribes of Morocco are in chronic revolt, and do not hesitate to let 
him know it. He does not wish to feed them, but to fleece them ; and 
is always ready to fight them. You shall find piles of corn at one 
port, and a starving crowd at another. But the Sultan will not allow 
the corn to be taken to the famine-stricken : because when they get 
food they are apt to rebel with success. You shall see the Sultan rob 
the Kaids, or chiefs of provinces; the Kaids rob the townsfolk ; the 
townsfolk rob the peasants ; the peasants rob each other ; the Jews rob 
everyone; to be robbed in turn—and soon da capo. You shall find 
every class of the community liable to be imprisoned, tortured, and 
fined (if by any device their wealth can be got at) by neighbours 
unscrupulous and sufficiently powerful. 

You shall see industry paralyzed, since it is useless to manufacture 
or accumulate what will be intolerably taxed or brutally extorted. 
Everywhere universal distrust and enmity between tribe and tribe— 
chronic war between the independent Riffs and Berbers scattered 
through the Empire. 

Now face to face with this state of things, and in view of that law 
of international reciprocity to which I have alluded, the question 
is, not only what are the Powers ensconced in their snug Lega- 
tions and Consulates at Tangiers doing, but what is England 
about ? 

Let us begin with the reign of Sir John Drummond Hay, Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Tangiers, anno 1840-85, who is credited with 
having created England’s prestige in Morocco. His policy was 
followed blindly for a quarter of a century by our Foreign Office. 
And what was it? Simply to conciliate the Sultan by preventing 
other nations from interfering with his internal administration, or 
forcing upon him distasteful commercial treaties. Friction with the 
Moors was to be avoided at all costs. At the Madrid Convention the 
system of consular protection was curtailed in favour of the Shereefian 
interests, whilst the liberty, too specifically limited, to trade and build, 
gained for Sir John’s diplomacy more credit than it perhaps 
deserved. 

Then comes Sir Kirby Green. He succeeded in laying the cable 
between Gibraltar and Tangiers. This, in fact, is England’s great 
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achievement in Morocco, and it was pluckily done. Sir Kirby could 
get no attention to his repeated requests, so at last he laid the cable 
in the teeth of the Moorish authorities, under the guns of two English 
frigates, which happened (?) to be cruising about the bay. Sir Kirby 
also settled the Cape Juby affair, whereof more anon. 

Sir Kirby Green is followed by Sir Charles Euan Smith, who we- 
sent up to Fez with a commercial treaty that he could not get signed: 
not, as is generally supposed, because of his own faulty diplomacy, 
but simply because at the critical moment the Salisbury Ministry went 
out, and the Rosebery Ministry came in, and so he found himself 
backed by neither, and fell between two stools. 

The new Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. C. N. E. Elliot, came out to 
investigate the Charles Euan Smith fiasco. The situation wanted 
whitewash, no doubt; but some thought it was the Government, 
and not Sir Charles, who required it. Mr. Elliot certainly handled 
the brush without stint, but possibly laid the whitewash on the 
wrong wall. 

Sir West Ridgeway next arrived for a short lease of office, during 
which he merely marked time. 

Then comes Sir Ernest Satou, who made his name as an able 
interpreter in Japan, but is only remembered at Tangiers for an 
attempt to curry favour with the Sultan by forbidding English 
subjects to carry arms—an absurd proposal, which did nothing but 
excite the ridicule of the Moors, and has, of course, remained a dead 
letter ever since. 

Sir Arthur Nicholson, his successor, the present Minister (1899) 
has been in luck. Circumstances played into his hands. 

English influence in Moroceo was at a dismally low ebb, when 
the French, who had already alarmed the Sultan by taking the 
Shereef of Wazan, head of a powerful sect in Morocco, under their 
protection, now began to push his claims with the utmost vigour. This 
meant that neither he nor his following could ever be oppressed or 
humbled by the Sultan; whilst, on the other hand, the Shereef 
might be used on occasion to lead an attack upon his rival’s policy, 
or squeeze him for claims. 

As I write the French give me a telling illustration in point. A 
French frigate comes into the bay. The fact is, some of the Shereef 
of Wazan’s property has been raided by insurgent tribes, and com- 
pensation is being demanded on behalf of his family, who are under 
French protection. I watched the incident through a telescope. 
Contrary to diplomatic usage, the French Admiral did not salute the 
Moorish fort on entering the bay, but at once landed with his staff in 
full court costume, repaired to the Moorish governor, and not until 
he had had a satisfactory understanding with him, did he condescend, 
on returning to his ship, to fire the salute of honour. 
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Hardly had the Powers at Fez recovered from their disgust at the 
French protectorate of the Shereef, than a German merchant was 
unfortunately murdered on the Morocco coast. The Emperor William 
instantly wired orders insisting on a heavy indemnity, which had to 
be paid. 

The Sultan, finding himself thus ground between two millstones, 
turned to England, and Sir Arthur Nicholson had his chance. He 
at once scored by asking for and obtaining £4,000 to make the new 
Tangiers pier, which now receives passengers from alongside, and 
conveys luggage by tram to the town. A subsequent request for 
another £4,000 was not listened to, the acuteness of the situation 
with France and Germany having by that time subsided. 

From this somewhat succinct narrative of the doings of seven 
British Ministers during the past fifty years, it may be inferred 
that all our diplomacy has yet accomplished in the way of estab- 
lishing English supremacy in Morocco is to lay a cable, build a pier, 
and squeeze an occasional dole out of the Sultan. 


IV.—Cvrse or Corrupt ConsuLAtTEs. 


But the question of English supremacy is constantly being merged 
in, as it is indeed inseparably connected with, the larger question of 
civilization generally in Morocco. And this leads me to emphasize 
the chief reason why so little progress has been made, and so much 
opposition from the Sultan encountered. At the root of all lies the 
abuses which have been connected with the Consular-protection system, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Ex-territoriality Principle. This 
provides that, for the safety of foreign traders under Consular pro- 
tection, no foreigner can be sued before a native court, but must 
be judged by his own Consular Court. And in principle this 
is absolutely just, since by Mahometan law, no one, not a 
Moslem, can be put on oath or defend himself in a native court. 
He is simply outlawed. The object of such outlawing is obvious: it 
was meant to compel all residents in Mahometan countries to become 
Mahometans. Extra-territoriality, then, supported by Consular pro- 
tection, was, in principle, absolutely just. Unhappily it is the 
iniquitous abuse of this most necessary system which has done more 
than anything to indispose the Sultan to listen to any reforms, or 
sign any commercial treaties. 

Consular protection secures liberty to foreigners, under the eegis of 
their respective flags, to trade throughout the country, and delivers them 
from the Sultan’s penal jurisdiction, avarice, and extortion, since no 
protected subject can be imprisoned or fined, or dealt with at all, except 
by his own legation. So far so good. 

But whilst it is due to Consular protection that any outside trade 
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is able to live at all, still the Sultan has his own side to the question ; 
and a system which deprives him of the power of intimidating the 
most prosperous of his subjects, or of squeezing some of the wealthiest 
Jews and Moors (and any others who can manage to get, by fair 
means or foul, on to the protected list) has its drawbacks from the 
Shereefian standpoint. Above all, a system (and here comes in the 
abuse) which enables these same protéges to bring all sorts of claims, 
just or fraudulent, for indemnity and compensation against the 
Sultan’s Government or his subjects, became naturally most unpopular 
with His Majesty. 

Consular protection, until quite lately, has, as a matter of fact, 
through the scandalous iniquities perpetrated under its sanction, been 
one of the chief hindrances to the spread of civilised influences through- 
out Morocco. It has meant to the Sultan a chronic drain on his 
exchequer. All claims were of course advanced in the name of 
justice, but they were also backed up with the illogical but convincing 
argument of ironclads in the Bay of Tangiers, or round the corner at 
Rabat. 

The following are specimens of what has, at no distant date, been 
done under Consular protection. An American-protected Jew brings 
an action against a Moor for stealing one hundred head of cattle. 
It is well known that the Jew never had one hundred head ; but the 
Sultan’s Government, threatened by an ironclad in the bay, pays, and 
then imprisons the wretched Moor, and uses torture until he refunds 
the fine, or double the fine. 

At one time, these claims, most of them fraudulent, amounted at 
the American Consulate to 500,000 dollars, and this when there were 
not above half a dozen persons, who, as legitimate traders, were 
entitled to American protection at all. The Consular list had, however, 
swollen to several hundred. AJl these had paid handsomely for the 
privilege of making bogus claims and getting them backed by the 
Consul. 

Here is another case of even more direct Consular corruption. 

A late Consul, who shall here be nameless, had a choice collection 
of coins: he declared they had been stolen. A rich Moor was accused 
as the culprit, or accomplice. The Sultan was approached—a com- 
pensative sum, 25,000 Spanish dollars, was demanded, and paid 
over to the Consul. The Moor and members of his family were 
immediately thrown into prison, their goods were seized to pay the 
indemnity, and five of them were practically beaten to death. It turned 
out afterwards that the more valuable part of the collection, said to 
have been stolen, had remained intact in the hands of the Consul— 
that it was more than doubtful whether anything had been stolen. 
Not long before the Consul’s death he offered to sell the whole collec 
tion toa private gentleman in Tangiers! This offer was declined. 
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The Consul died quite lately in the odour of sanctity, and after his 
death the coins were sold by auction ! 

It cannot be said that any Legation was in those days (not so very 
long ago) wholly free from such malpractices, though I have cited 
extreme cases. All the Consulates and Legations have acted unscrupu- 
lously in the past. They have robbed the Sultan’s exchequer, 
oppressed his subjects, and cheated him shamelessly on occasion. 
The Hassani, the Sultan’s warship, which has just come into the 
bay, and which I can see from my window as I write, is a case in 
point. It was obtained by the English Minister of the day for the 
Sultan as a specimen of the European ironclad, and a fabulous price 
had to be paid for it. But it is nothing but an old merchant vessel 
tinkered up, painted over, and palmed off as a first-rate ironclad. 
The little job which resulted in its being cut in half and lengthened 
at a cost of £30,000, is still fresh in the memories of ‘‘some who 
know.” But, passing over direct fraud, our open policy, for which 
some excuses may be made, of forcing trade in the teeth of the 
Sultan’s rights, and protecting even unauthorised pioneers, has resulted 
in making His Majesty as jealous of trade concessions as he is of pro- 
tection itself. He finds practically that the two go together; and 
both, sooner or later, spell—extortion. 


V.—Tue Carr Jupy anp THE Sprrspury VENTURES. 


Take the Cape Juby incident. A trading company establishes 
itself on a Moorish promontory, and proposes to carry on business 
with tribes outside the treaty ports, and thereby cheat the Sultan of 
his excise dues. His Majesty, whose hold, especially over the coast 
tribes, is of a doubtful character, does not feel equal to throwing the 
Cape Company into the sea, but succeeds in paralyzing its efforts by 
creating a solitude around it, and preventing the tribes from dealing 
with the Jubyites. In endeavouring to force their trade inland and 
overtake custom, a Jubyite gets shot by the Moors. A claim for 
indemnity is immediately sent in by the British Government. It is 
paid, and Sir Kirby Green achieves his second great diplomatic 
success; but at the same time he undertakes to compel the with- 
drawal of same Jubyites from a promontory admittedly within the 
Sultan’s dominions, and thus gives away the Jubyite case alto- 
gether. Is it wonderful that the Sultan dreads the advance of our 
commerce ? 

Take the recent Spilsbury-Zouwrma/ine fillibustering case down 
in the Sous country, South Morocco—only another Cape Juby affair 
with a difference. 

One Geyling, an Austrian Jew, appears on the Sous coast: calls 
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himself king of some island in Brazil: proposes to lead the Sous chiefs 
to wealth and power if they will accept his supremacy and sign a 
commercial treaty with him. It is true they are within the sphere of 
the Sultan’s influence, and have been admitted to be so by the British 
Government (Lord Granville), but they are notoriously disaffected, and 
some of them are not unwilling to act independently. However, when 
the Sultan proposes to show fight, Geyling, a/ias Abdul Kerrim, alias 
King of Brazilian Islands, quarrels with Spilsbury, who has come out 
on behalf of the English company, and ultimately leaves him in the 
lurch to manage his undigested treaty with a few insurgent chiefs as 
best he can. Spilsbury now heartens up capitalists in England, who 
confide to him the management of the Globe Syndicate. 

He sails out with his trim schooner, the Tourmaline, full of con- 
traband arms and all sorts of European goods dear to the Sous chief. 
Some of his men land and doa little smuggling, but before long 
the old Hassani ironclad arrives to watch proceedings. Boats full of 
ragged-looking Moors are seen to push off, and, as is evident, their 
intentions are not friendly. In order to save the capture of his 
vessel, and in hopes of covering the retreat of his men, Spilsbury 
opens fire, and at last is compelled to sail away, leaving his unfortunate 
companions in the hands of the Sultan’s partisans. Whereupon 
Kaid Gilluli and Co., in command of Sultan’s troops, tie Spilburians 
to camels and march them off up country, with scant comfort, to 
durance vile. 

Now it seems impossible to sue Spilsbury for smuggling, for he 
was not taken red-handed as were his luckless emissaries ; but he can 
be- sued for a fillibustering assault on the Sultan’s police, for such 
those ragged Moors in boats appeared to have been. 

The rest of the story is too recent to need narrating in detail. 

Sir Arthur Nicholson, H.B.M.’s Minister at Tangiers, at once 
proposes to gratify the Sultan, who has lately obliged him with £4,000 
for the Tangiers pier, by bringing Spilsbury to justice. Spilsbury of 
course claims his rights as a British subject to be brought before an 
English law court. He is therefore put on his trial at Gibraltar, 
charged with an assault on the Sultan’s police. Spilsbury, cleverly 
defended by our Q.C., Mr. Griffiths, pleads that he did not know those 
ragged Moors were police ; that he understood the Sultan’s suzerainty 
was not acknowledged by the men of Sous (which was partly true); 
that he was merely a pioneer of trade in a would-be independent 
country, &c. &e. Of course Spilsbury had not really a leg to stand 
upon. The judge summed up heavily against him. He was simply 
in the position, on a small scale, of Garibaldi when he attacked Naples. 
Spilsbury was warned by his Government ; so was Garibaldi.. He was 
also warned by the Sovereign whose supremacy he defied; so was 
Garibaldi. THe was welcomed by a section of the people, like 
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Garibaldi ; but, whilst the Italian patriot won the game, Spilsbury, the 
English trader, lost it—simply because the Sultan, unlike the poor 
little King of Naples, had still grip enough to oust the intruder, and 
the men of Sous had not grip enough to instal him. 

Had it turned out otherwise, it is quite possible that King Spilsbury, 
of England, in succession to King Abdul Kerrim, bogus King of 
Brazilian Islands, would be now King of Sous under an English 
protectorate. Nothing succeeds like success, but Spilsbury, like 
Jameson, and unlike Garibaldi, did not succeed. All he got wasa 
technical acquittal at the hands of a patriotic and sympathetic jury 
in the teeth of the judge’s summing-up. 

Is it wonderful that the Sultan should mistrust the sweetly-un- 
reasonable verdicts of civilised law courts, and dislike the plucky 
methods of commercial pioneers? His Majesty’s policy is very 
naturally—‘ Keep them out.” Experience shows that under the gis 
of protection, fraudulent or excessive claims will be freely pushed, 
whilst every concession made will sooner or later be twisted into an 
excuse for exacting compensation for real or imaginary grievances. 


VI.—Rerorms AccoMPLIsSHED. 


But there is light upon the horizon. The question is only half a 
diplomatic one. Its other half turns on the moral pressure and in- 
direct activities of the civilised Powers in Tangiers. 

But before reforming the Sultan we must reform ourselves. An 
agitation begun some years ago has not been without excellent results. 
It is to be traced to the extra diplomatic action of some public- 
spirited persons who, feeling deeply the blot of Consular corruption on 
the civilised escutcheon, and not caring to see the civilised flags 
dragged through the mire, resolved to make known the facts. 

Certain definite reforms were aimed at, and have been achieved. 

At this moment there is probably not a Consulate or Legation in 
Tangiers guilty of connivance at outrages, which but fifteen years ago 
were as common as they were generally unknown and unnoticed. 
Public opinion was at last roused, and has become vigilant ; offending 
officials have been removed; bribe-corrupted interpreters have been 
cleared out of the courts, and gentlemen of character and repute 
officially installed. A general impulse in the direction of justice and 
decency has been generated, and even the Tangiers prison has been 
penetrated by some gleams of humanity. 

Since I investigated this horrible subject in 1889, the Powers have 
insisted upon the prisoners being at least fed, instead of being 
allowed to die of sheer starvation: a reform which has not, indeed, 
penetrated to the more distant jails at Fez, Mequinez, Mogador, and 
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Rabat, but which, nevertheless, marks a stage of very definite pros 
gress. Under such regenerating influences, Tangiers itself is slowly} 
emerging from its barbaric simplicity and obtuse apathy, and at this) 
moment a hygienic commission, assisted by excellent representative] 
from the Legations, are gradually transforming the town and actually} 
paving, scavenging, lighting, and attending to general sanitation, handy 
in hand (mirabile dictu) with the native authorities, who not only co« 

operate with them, but are prepared to acknowledge their influencg 

and to assist in collecting the needful local rates and subscriptions. © * 


VII.—Tuer Comine Srrvucc.e. 


From what has now been said it is evident that the influences which} 
are destined to lift Morocco out of barbarism are of two orders—#) 
political and diplomatic, commercial and social. It is more thaw] 
obvious that, at such a moment as this, England cannot afford to stand) 
aside and merely look on. If ever British interests and British honoug] 
were at stake, they are now. A system which seldom leaves 
Minister at Tangiers long enough to grasp the situation, and which) 
occasionally fails to support a Minister who happens to know his 
business, evidently leaves something to be desired. But the publi¢ 
press, formulating the opinions of those who know, happily exists to 
enlighten those who ought to know: or who ought to want to know 
or who sooner or later must be made to feel that they don’t know. 4 

At any moment a crisis, for which the French are watching, and 
the importance of which the English Cabinets seem unaccountably} 
blind, may render it needful for one or other Power to step ij 
under the plea of protecting its own subjects. 

A massacre of Jews which, begun at Fez or Mequinez, would soon} 
spread to the northern coast; a Spanish outrage; an insult to the} 
French flag ; a casual insurrection of the Angerites or the Beni-Idiayj 
in the Beni Hassan hills, endangering the safety of Tangiers; the) 
inability of the Sultan to keep order in his own dominions—might at 
any moment be the pretext for European intervention, and the) 
aggrieved Legation might insist at such a crisis on a military occus 
pation sans facon. 

If this took place just when one British Ministry was going out 
and another coming in, where should we be with our so-called 
continuous foreign policy ? 

The French are quite prepared for such an event, the indirect 
results of which are incalculable. But is England prepared ? Nothing 
of the kind! It would all come upon us like a thief in the night. 

Again, one or other of the Powers may still, by pressure of various 
kinds, find it possible to force a concession or extort a treaty of com- 
merce from the Sultan. Has England any policy of equilibrium in 
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that case? We may even find ourselves face to face with the par- 
tition of Morocco. Has England any idea of what she wants at the 
present moment? Would she make a stand for supremacy at Tan- 
giers, or, say, for a protectorate down to the Sebou river? 

Only a few years ago the French were within an ace of putting 
the Shereef of Wazan on the Sultan’s throne. Did England grasp 
the fact that this would have meant the almost immediate supremacy 
of France at Tangiers, and, indeed, throughout Morocco? No! She 
took no notice of the matter. J¢ was the German Emperor who wired 
and stopped the French game. 

At this moment, Morocco is governed by principles antagonistic to 
European interests by a strong Vizier. The boy on the throne is a 
cypher, and there are reasons why he should never be anything else. 
The Vizier’s health is weak. Is England on the watch for what will 
happen when the Vizier drops? No; but the French are! 

It is well known that a certain fringe of the Sultan’s dominions is 
riddled with disaffection, and not disinclined for the independent 
action upon which the Jubyites and Spilsbury counted. When the 
moment for striking alliance with such Morocco offshoots arrives, will 
England stand by and see France quietly steal a bit more, and 
gradually hamper with her excise duties the new sphere of commerce, 
which with ordinary vigilance and activity we might still control ? 

The time is past for a flabby, timid, and discontinuous policy in 
Moroceo, which leaves our Minister at Tangiers doubtful whether, on 
an emergency, he will be supported by his Foreign Office. 

Since the capture of Khartoum and the Fashoda incident, English 
prestige in Morocco has undoubtedly risen, but one false step at 
Tangiers might scatter it to the winds again. 

The slow, disentegrating effects of commerce, even limited and 
restricted as they are at present, will doubtless weaken by degrees a 
Power upheld by cruelty and supported by rapine and violence. 
The work will be done ; but if England means to have that place in 
it which belongs to her as the commercial head and arch coloniser of 
the world, she must not doze at Tangiers any longer, or wait until the 
French have taken all the chestnuts out of the fire. She must master 
the situation without delay, and be ready, if necessary, to strike 
for the defeat of French intrigue, the security of life and property 
in the interests of commerce, the cause of decent government at 
Tangiers, and the honour of the country’s flag. 

H. R. Hawets. 
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WHY IS UNIONISM UNPOPULAR? 


Tue Unionists have lost four seats in a month, in three cases by 
emphatic majorities, and in the fourth by surrender. Edinburgh has 
reverted to Radicalism. Mr. George Whiteley leaves his party upon 
a damaging indictment, and the party abandons Stockport without a 
blow. Oldham has returned two very ordinary Liberals against two 
very interesting Conservatives ; and Oldham, since the Household Fran- 
chise Bill set up the play of the pendulum in 1868, has never once failed 
to go with the swing of opinion. It is one of the most certain of all test 
constituencies, and an adverse verdict in a trial-election at Oldham 
may be taken, after thirty years’ experience, to be as near as any 
Government can desire to a notice to quit. There is no denying 
Unionist losses. Even Dogberry acknowledged his losses, though he 
was proud of them like a foolish constable. It almost seems that the 
question now is, not so much whether Unionism can avert defeat at 
the General Election, but how far it can minimise disaster. 

After the turn of the year the approach of the General Election 
will be felt. When things begin to go wrong or to seem wrong by 
some crass perversity, Governments rarely gain by waiting. To 
postpone the dissolution into 1901 would be to run a great risk of 
going to the country at a moment of declining trade and shrinking 
revenue. Ministers are not likely to find any better way to re-inspire 
their followers than to accept the crowing challenge of the Opposition 
without lingering out their term of office to the last. The enthu- 
siasm for Unionism which carried Lord Salisbury’s Ministry into 
power in 1895 no longer exists. The impression upon the constituencies 
is that the Government is sluggish, to say the least, in foreign policy, 
and that it is slovenly, if no worse, in domestic legislation. Let us see 
how that impression has come to exist. 


Though the party no longer feels the triumphant impulse of 1895, 
nine-tenths of the Unionists are loyal, and will vote for the Govern- 
ment though the heavens fall. What is to be analysed is the state of 
mind of the odd man ; the notorious discontent of influential persons in 
the industrial constituencies ; and the somewhat discomfited tempera- 
ment of the party at large. It begins to feel disappointed in the 
extravagant expectations of four years since. At last we had /e Grand 
Ministére supported by the majority of the century. There was 
vaguely splendid expectation of impossibilities ; and democracy, frank 
heathen in its treatment of its Governments, breaks the idol that has 
failed to perform miracles. 
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The consistent movement of the by-elections, suspended for a 
moment after Omdurman, has resumed with obstinacy the vote against 
the Government. There have been now over fifty by-elections—that 
is, one seat out of every baker’s dozen of the 670 constituencies has 
been recontested since the last General Election. The Government has 
won three seats; but York and Durham were extremely small things, 
and as to Grimsby there is only one Mr. Doughty. The Opposition 
have gained fifteen seats out of the fifty. More important than these 
results is the movement of popular opinion behind them. The 
aggregate Unionist vote in the by-elections has slightly declined. 
The Liberal vote has increased remarkably. 


Before After 
By-elections. By-elections. 
Liberal votes . ‘ ; ‘ 202,363 231,649 
Unionist votes ; . . 219,400 218,016 
Unionist majority, 1895 ° 17,037 
Liberal majority, 1899 . . ° , 13,633 


Unionism with all its advantages is sterile; Radicalism with all its 
distractions is expanding. 

A collection of newspaper comments upon by-elections would be as 
amusing as a collection of declarations of love. Nothing seems to 
make the interpretation of the familiar subject less ingenuous or more 
ingenious. An adverse by-election is dealt with by depreciating the 
significance of these events in general. A favourable by-election is 
generally discovered to have some exceptional significance encouraging 
to the responsible mind. The Unionists seem to think that they get 
over the difficulty by setting it all down to the swing of the pendulum. 
When Don Quixote was knocked out of his saddle by the windmill 
he might as well have explained it by the periodicity of the sails. 
Bentham’s oyster, “if oysters had opinions,’”’ might as well have con- 
soled itself by the reflection that being eaten was natural. If the 
swing of the pendulum were to be taken for as regular as that, let us 
see at least what that would mean. It is not profitable to pursue 
overmuch the fancy exercises of the arithmetic of by-elections, but we 
may emphasise two considerations :— 


(1) There has been an accession to Radicalism of some 30,000 votes in some 
50 constituencies. 

(2) The great Parliamentary majority of the Government holds by a very pre- 
carious majority in a large number of seats :— 


There are 21 Unionist seats with majorities from 4 to 100 


- 19 + “s - Pe » over 100 and under 200 
9? 25 ” > ” ” ” ” 200 ° 300 
” 19 ” ” ” ” ” ” 300 ” 400 
” 21 ” ” ” ” ” ” 400 ” 500 


There are no fewer than 105 Unionist seats with majorities of less 
than 500. Two-thirds of these seats were Liberal even in 1892. In 
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these seats alone any such Radical recovery of votes as has been shown 
at the by-elections would wipe out the majority of the Government. 

British democracy, though provided with a good instinct in the 
main, is a crude critic, and it is given to over-emphasis. It cannot 
be generous to one party unless unjust to the other. Merely just it 
never is, and, of all qualities, the quality of frigid justice is what it 
most dislikes. It acts either under some general enthusiasm or under 
some blurred prejudice. It is incapable, or at least it is careless, of 
applying to affairs a discriminating judgment, of looking at matters 
in the round, and of making due allowance for everything in turn. 
That would be fair play—the ideal of every rueful politician smarting 
under the sense that everything done well is often forgotten and 
everything done ill remembered. The English political system, 
unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, provides no machinery for the 
expression of a discriminating judgment upon the acts of a Govern- 
ment. ‘ Les juges vous rendront blanc ou noir” in the ballot-box and 
do not allot proportions of marks on votes as on an examination- 
paper. If they could, we should only come to a consistent twilight 
of public opinion in which all cats would be grey. Democracy, in 
the unmitigated extremes of mood by which it promotes a party to 
power at one election and confounds it at the next, seems to aim 
by instinct at some analogy to a healthy alternation of night and 
day. It is all by instinct. Emerson said that in politics we can 
never be wrong in relying upon instinct. That would be a 
much more helpful dictum if politics were a simple matter of one 
thing at a time. Since the subsidence of the Home Rule contro- 
versy that has ceased to be the case. Politics are a matter of many 
things at a time, so that one party may be right on some things 
while the other is right upon other things, and in such a way that 
it may be difficult to say which ought to be the essential issue at 
the polls to the total exclusion of the rest. In such a situation the 
odd man invariably gives the Opposition the benefit of the doubt. 
When the odd man is in doubt the Government goes out. Nothing 
could be more interesting or useful,if it could be done, than to 
endeavour to find out how, in such a complicated case as that of 
the present Government, the odd man has arrived at an ultimate 
decision. 

A fair judgment upon the acts of Lord Salisbury’s Government 
would have to take its policy under three heads. 

(1) Irish measures. 

(2) Social legislation. 

(3) Foreign policy. 

If the adverse verdict of the constituencies were given upon Mr. 
Balfour’s Irish policy nothing could be more unjust. If it were 
given upon Mr. Chamberlain’s social legislation nothing could be 
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more intelligible. If it were given against Lord Salisbury’s policy 
it would be both unjust and intelligible. 


It does not cease to be strange that a Government placed into 
office apparently to carry out a Unionist policy should not receive 
the smallest recognition from any part of the British democracy 
for the Unionist policy it has carried out. The Government have 
done that part of their work too well and there is nothing less 
profitable in politics from the mere wire-puller’s point of view 
than doing your work too well. The country never hears of 
Ireland. The country almost forgets there ever was an Irish 
question. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was intended for the 
pacification of Ireland. If the Bill of 1886 had passed, even 
those who wished that it could have passed, must admit that 
Ireland could not have been more quiet and prosperous, that the 
reconciliation of classes there could not have been better promoted, 
that the House of Commons could not have been more effectually 
liberated. The Irish Local Government Bill is certainly the measure 
of most permanent and historic importance among all the work of 
the Ministry, and would have sufficed of itself to give distinction to 
any Government in the record of constructive statesmanship. The 
British democracy does not understand what has been done, and now 
that Ireland has ceased to be troublesome does not give any thought 
to the matter. Mr. Balfour must be sometimes perturbed by the 
astounding frivolity of mind with which the democracy forgot the 
Irish question, the gravest of all problems of home statesmanship, 
from the first moment that it ceased to be sensational. 

Mr. Disraeli, with fine insight, declared it to be the task of the 
Imperial Parliament to perform by law what the Irish if they were 
separate would effect by a revolution. Every revolution aims essen- 
tially at a distribution of power and property. There have been 
three stages of the legal revolution in Ireland during the present 
century ; Mr. Balfour’s Local Government Act, the latest and possibly 
the last, is not inferior in importance to Catholic Emancipation, nor 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts, nor to the equipment of a hostile popu- 
lation with the ballot and the franchise. Privilege, property, and power 
have at last been completely distributed in Ireland. Mr. Disraeli’s 
legal revolution has been slow but sure, and it is at last nearly as 
complete as the Irish could have made it for themselves. Previous 
legislation had only armed Irish discontent with more formidable 
weapons of attack upon the visible system of government in Ireland 
without altering the system. The Local Government Act trans- 
formed that system itself. Every previous great concession of English 
statesmanship in Ireland had been followed by a more powerful Irish 
insurrection, either in the agitated island itself or in the House of 
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Commons. Catholic emancipation was followed by the Repeal move- 
ment, which was a great constitutional rebellion. The concession of 
the ballot-box and the franchise was like furnishing with rifle and 
bullet the chronic insurrection in Ireland against the British garrison 
system. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts were the real turning-point. The lega) 
revolution had stripped the loyal minority of privileges, and provided 
the rebellious majority with powers. It had at last touched property, 
and the redistribution of property in Ireland was completed by 
several Conservative Governments. But even the great Land Act 
was followed by the Irish insurrection upon the benches of the House 
of Commons, which threatened to capture or to ruin the whole govern- 
ing system of the Empire. Then came the Local Government Act, 
which has been followed at last by the nearest approach to profound 
tranquillity that Ireland has known for centuries. The last stage of 
the legal revolution swept the garrison system itself visibly away. 
Catholic emancipation was the complete extinction of religious privilege 
in Ireland ; the Land Acts of economic privilege; the Local Govern- 
ment Act of political privilege. The Grand Juries which dotted the 
country like the forts of the garrison system have disappeared. The 
convincing tribute to Mr. Balfour’s County Councils is that we hear 
nothing of them. Were the question of a Catholic University 
settled, not only would there be no longer anything to stand between 
classes in Ireland, but the deepest design of British statesmanship 
would be realised—the priests would become the British garrison. 
Even the Land Acts only deepened for a time, with a poisoned anti- 
pathy of interests, the division between classes which has been the 
peculiar curse of the country. It is clear that classes have begun at 
last to come together in a common work for their common country. 
Mr. Balfour has thrown them together. The deep wounds of Ireland 
have begun at last to close. 

The constituencies almost seem to need reminding that a few years 
ago the Irish difficulty was the despair of English statesmanship. The 
Unionists have done their work too well, and the electorate has at 
last got Ireland completely off its mind. It is probable that the 
country was actuated at the last election not so much by dislike of 
IIome Rule as by hostility to the Home Rulers. It voted rather for 
the Unionists than for the Union. In any case it has quite ceased 
to do its political thinking in terms of the Irish question. When 
Mr. Balfour warns the country that Home Rule is still the danger, no 
cne’s vote is in the least degree influenced. If Home Rule should 
egain become a principal issue of politics, the country will deal with 
it. Meanwhile, it will vote without regard to Home Rule and 
without the least gratitude for the great work of legislation 
which has deprived Home Rule both of most of its arguments and 
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some of its terrors, by effecting the pacification of Ireland in another 
way. 


If the Irish measures of the Government are ignored, with respect 
to the rest of its domestic legislation the matter is much worse. The 
Birmingham Programme was above all relied on to strengthen 
the position of the Cabinet in the country and to settle its claim 
upon the electorate. Unionists were not few after the last 
General Election who imagined that the Government with a social 
programme, not as other Governments, could hardly fail to secure a 
second term of the favour of democracy. After the Barmecides’ 
feast of impotent suggestions offered to the country by the last 
Liberal Ministry, Mr. Chamberlain was at last to take the hard-headed 
British elector by the hand and to set him down to the joint. Mr. 
Chamberlain was the pioneer in the politics of material advantages. 
Lord Salisbury first denounced him as “Jack Cade” upon these 
questions, and then accepted him as “the spokesman of our party” 
on these questions. It is not Mr, Chamberlain who has changed. 
He clings to his original idea of a social programme with all the 
singular tenacity of his nature. He can conceive no more effective 
argument to address to a British elector than “‘ What good will it do 
you?’’ The social legislation of the Government has been deliberately 
based upon the appeal to enlightened selfishness. The British 
working man was no longer to fill his belly with the east wind of 
theoretical politics. He was to begin to get something out of politics. 
He was to be compensated for accidents, including the Act of God 
and bolts from the blue, at the sole charge of his employer. He was 
to be relieved from rent at the expense of the public, which was to 
enable him to become the owner of his house. He was to spend an 
“old age beautiful and free,” like Wordsworth’s birds, in his State- 
purchased house and in receipt of an Old Age Pension. It seemed 
incredible to Mr. Chamberlain that such a programme should fail 
to fascinate democracy and to arrest the pendulum. 

The surprising fact remains that while sentimental and imaginative 
politics arouse the enthusiastic emotions of democracies, pocket politics 
are not popular. For the Unionist Party, at least, to argue the 
matter on the brutal ground, they are not profitable. In the refusal 
of democracy to be rushed by a bare majority into Home Rule, sound 
instinct served the place of a written constitution. But even this was 
not so encouraging to political thinkers as the fact that democracy 
takes a higher view of politics in some respects than these who talk 
down to it. It does not live by bread alone, and it is not actuated by 
an excitable cupidity. The working man with a vote feels the 
cynicism towards suitors of the plain girl with a fortune. Mr. 
Kipling hits the temper of the people in the “ Barrack Room Ballad,” 
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which voices the sentiment-of the democrat in the ranks, who is the 
British people’s characteristic flesh and blood :— 


‘* An’ it’s Tommy this and Tommy that, an’ anything you please— 
An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees.” 


The lesson above all others that politicians most need to learn is, 
that when the vote is at the bottom of a measure, the voter is at the 
bottom of the motive, and it does not in the least prevent a party 
from being at the bottom of the poll. They do not refuse the gift, 
but they do not in the least respect the giver. 

The Tory democrat is not opposed upon principle to Tory Socialism, 
but he is more moved when the flag is waved in a music-hall than 
when Mr. Chamberlain invites him to participate in the advantages 
of pocket politics. The Radical democrat is not in the least induced, 
even by the prospect of Workmen’s Compensation Bills, and Small 
Houses Bills, and Old Age Pensions, to desert his own party. But 
between the Radical and Unionist democracy, whose votes are not 
affected, comes the decisive intervention of the odd man, the cross- 
bench elector, who is usually not a democrat at all, and has an indig- 
nant abhorrence of pocket politics. 

While the votes of the masses are not gained, the support of the 
middle classes is alienated, and the opinion of the middle classes, more 
independent and more firm than any other, still determines the balance 
of power. The alienation of the middle-class employers of labour, 
from shipbuilders to shopkeepers, is one of the principal causes of 
Unionist weakness. Where it does not mean a loss of votes it means 
an immense loss of momentum. 

The point of view of the middle classes ought to be well understood. 
The school of convinced and vigilant individualism is still small, 
though growing. The Unionists who dislike the Unionist Socialism 
latent in the Birmingham Programme, and brought into plain evi- 
dence by the candidature of a Trades Union Socialist like Mr. 
James Mawdsley, at Oldham, do not look at the matter from the 
point of view of theoretical individualism. They feel that when 
a social programme is pursued by the Unionist Party capital 
is no longer represented, and middle-class interests are deprived 
of their natural and legitimate protection. It is like briefing your 
counsel to speak for the other side. Mr. John Morley, before 
he quite gave up to party what was meant for mankind, used a re- 
markable phrase which well illustrates the point: “ Politics area 
field where action is one long second best, and the choice lies con- 
stantly between two blunders.’’ Nowhere is that more severely true 
than in the field of economic legislation. The promotion of a social 
programme by a Conservative Government means the abolition of all 
opposition where the interests of capital are concerned, and gives the 
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“choice between two blunders,” a consistent bias towards the blunder 
of hampering the commercial interests which are the mainspring of 
the Empire. 

This is not the place to examine in detail the Birmingham 
Programme of Mr. Chamberlain, and the parallel programme 
pursued by what we may call, to borrow a useful word from the 
vocabulary of German politics, the “agrarians” in the Coalition 
Cabinet. The entire legislation of the Government, apart from the 
great Irish measure, has been class legislation or sectarian legislation. 
It is much more easily attacked than defended. It is comprehen- 
sively damned from Radical platforms as a policy of sops and doles. 
There is no equally simple reply ; and the by-elections show the broad 
impression of the country. The Agricultural Rates Act and the 
Tithes Bill involve that relief of one part of the electorate from 
taxation which means the higher taxation of the rest. A majority 
of the country does not object to the principle of an Established 
Church, and on the whole rather prefers it, but it intensely objects to 
paying for the Establishment. It believes that every religion should 
keep its own clergy. Of the fifteen seats lost by the Government five 
have been lost in Lancashire, where an unusual number of Unionists 
held seats by small majorities. The ruin of Lancashire by Eastern 
cheap labour was discussed a few years ago as urgently as was the 
ruin of agriculture by American cheap land. But while Ministers 
presented the squire with the Agricultural Rates Act they presented 
the millowners with the Compensation Bill. Mr. Chamberlain had 
protested before the last General Election against Mr. Asquith’s 
Employers’ Liability Bill as a “penalisation of the employer” for 
accidents which he could “neither prevent nor control.’ That was 
an incidental possibility under Mr. Asquith’s Bill. It was the very 
principle of Mr. Chamberlain’s Compensation Bill to “ penalise the 
employer” for accidents which he could “neither prevent nor control.” 
The Compensation Act did not move the gratitude of that half of the 
population to which it applied. It has been effectively used, as in the 
South Norfolk by-election, to excite the hostility of the agricultural 
labourer and that general half of the population which is excluded. 

The domestic legislation of the Government is, in one word, 
unpopular. It has not moved the multitude. It has alienated the 
sympathies of the middle classes, who were the driving element of 
Unionism. The middle classes perceive that the Unionists, for all 
legislative purposes, are most useful in opposition. The desire to 
keep the Unionists in power is proportionately diminished. 


Finally, the influence of Lord Rosebery, since the Fashoda speeches, 
has begun to work deeply upon the country. The Unionists have 
lost the monopoly of Imperialism and the peculiar prerogative of a 
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firm foreign policy. The constituencies are not satisfied that foreign 
affairs have been better conducted by Lord Salisbury than they would 
have been by Lord Rosebery. The dread of Liberal weakness at the 
Foreign Office no longer exists to the former extent. The induce- 
ment to keep the Unionists in power is diminished by the fact that 
Conservative statesmanship is Radical in legislation. The inducement 
to keep the Liberals out of power is diminished by the fact that 
Radical foreign policy, however unsound in opposition, is compelled 
to continuity in office. Mr. Balfour receives no recognition for the 
pacification of Ireland. It does not appear that Lord Salisbury 
receives the confidence of democracy for his preservation of peace in 
circumstances of unique difficulty. Lord Salisbury’s burthen has 
been the heaviest that has rested upon the shoulders of any Premier 
since Pitt. He has had to avert the danger of war with the four 
other greatest Powers of the world—with America, with Germany, 
with France, with Russia. He has not only preserved the peace; 
his Ministry has presided over a memorable restoration of Imperial 
prestige. The Venezuela quarrel has not only been composed ; it has 
been followed by the most intimate rapprochement of Anglo-American 
sympathy known since the War of Independence. The breach of 
good relations with Germany after the Jameson Raid has been followed 
by an agreement upon the South African question, which, perhaps, 
accounts to some extent for the patience of the Government upon 
the Transvaal difficulty. The military victory of Omdurman and the 
diplomatic victory over Fashoda were not only the most conspicuous 
successes achieved by English foreign policy for twenty years; they 
probably added the Nile to the Empire, in closing the two centuries’ 
struggle with France for dominion in three continents: Egypt has 
followed India and Canada. Lord Salisbury’s Ministry is likely to 
see the rise of United Australia. In China alone Lord Salisbury’s 
policy has left the impression that he is a tired Minister. In the 
Transvaal the policy of the Government while strong enough to 
excite the hostility of the Radicals has not been quite strong enough 
to excite the enthusiasm of the Unionists. The favourable turn of the 
by-elections after Fashoda was significant. The recapture of Khar- 
toum was the trump card of the Cabinet, and it is played. The 
cross-bench mind in politics would seem to have forgotten the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland; it evidently believes that the policy of doles is bad 
in alump; and its feeling on foreign policy seems to be that Lord 
Salisbury is a tired Minister. It is time for Unionism to furbish its 
arms and to plan its resistance. 


J. Lovis Garvin. 
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Ir would be difficult to find three Acts on the English Statute-book 
which have so closely affected the well-being of the working classes, 
during the latter half of the century, as their enfranchisement in 1867 
and 1885, the different Acts by which elementary education has been 
made compulsory and free, and the Act for the better housing of the 
working classes in 1890. There are those, not the least thoughtful 
portion of the community, who would much have preferred an inver- 
sion of the chronological order of these important events, and who 
would gladly have seen the last first and the first last. But others 
again, who at least have a show of reason on their side, tell us that 
the Parliamentary franchise in the hands of the working classes has 
gained for them the privileges enumerated, which stand in the relation 
of cause and effect. It may be so, but there is some ground to believe 
that increased sense of duty and responsibility among the upper and 
middle classes have had no small share in obtaining better conditions 
of life for the less fortunate and less wealthy members of society. 
The part played by the latter has, to a great extent, been that of 
following wise counsels, of submission to trusted leaders. 

Of these Acts, few who have knowledge and insight into our social 
life will doubt that the housing question is the one that most closely 
and intimately affects the physical and moral well-being of the people. 
Abstraction retires to the background; we touch at once the realities 
of everyday life. Lord Beaconsfield, who, despite all that political 
opponents may urge against him, had a wonderful knack of cutting to 
the heart of things, after inspecting Shaftesbury Park Estate, on the 
occasion of its opening by Lord Shaftesbury in 1874, observed: “I 
have always felt that the best security for civilisation is the dwelling. 
It is the real nursery of all the domestic virtues, and without a be- 
coming home the exercise of these virtues is impossible.” 

Three years later, Lord Beaconsfield spoke upon the same subject at 
the opening of some working-class tenements. His words might well 
be engraved on the walls of the House of Commons, and of every city, 
borough, district, and parish council in the United Kingdom :— 

‘The health of a people is really the foundation upon which all their happi- 
ness and all their power as a State depend. It is quite possible for a kingdom to 
be inhabited by an able, active population ; you may have skilled manufacturers 
and you may have a productive agriculture ; the arts may flourish, architecture 
may cover your lands with temples and palaces; you may have even material 


power to defend and support all these acquisitions ; you may have arms of pre- 
cision and fleets of torpedoes; but if the population of that country is stationary, 
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or yearly diminishes, if, while it diminishes in number, it diminishes‘ also in 
stature and strength, that country is ultimately doomed. And speaking to those 
who I hope are proud of the Empire to which they belong, I recommend to them, 
by all the means in their power, to assist the movement now prevalent for im- 
proving the condition of the people by ameliorating the dwellings in which they 
live. The health of the people is, in my opinion, the first duty of a statesman.’’ 


Lord Shaftesbury was equally emphatic. Alluding to the effects of 
overcrowding upon children, he said: “It is totally destructive of all 
benefit from education. It is a benefit to the children to be absent 
during the day at school, but when they return to their houses, in 
one hour they unlearn everything they have acquired during the 
day.” 

To prove that healthy and sufficiently roomy dwellings are requisite 
is about as necessary as to prove that man is mortal. It is beyond 
question that such dwellings result in a diminished death-rate ; that 
overcrowding and insanitary conditions mean a larger percentage of 
deaths from phthisis and zymotic diseases; that they cause much sick- 
ness and loss of work, even when there is no question of the maladies 
named. Sir James Paget, moved by statistical fervour, once stated 
that the statistics of the friendly societies go to favour the belief that 
the population between fifteen and sixty-five years of age work 
20,000,000 weeks less per annum than they might do if it were not for 
sickness. The Ancient Order of Foresters finds that, on the average, its 
adult members are sick between ten and eleven days per annum. The 
factors of sickness embrace climate, the drink question, improper 
feeding, general carelessness, as well as bad housing ; but we shall not 
be far wrong if we impute a large proportion of preventable sickness to 
the last-named cause. The curious thing is, not that a self-evident 
truth should be recognised, but that due recognition having been 
obtained, we proceed so slowly and haltingly to improve matters. 
Much of that unwillingness to reform, to change bad for improved 
conditions, is undoubtedly due to our national characteristic of never 
permitting municipal, still less imperial government, to do anything 
which has hitherto been accomplished by the initiative of private 
individuals or companies, until the necessity for interference has been 
seen and felt. We have just arrived at this stage in the housing of 
the working classes. Municipalities are slowly taking up this work, 
and with that curious spirit of criticism which besets us at most times, 
and presents a striking contrast to the confidence and serene self- 
satisfaction of our Gallic neighbours, we are filled with doubt as to 
the wisdom of the course we have embarked on, and wonder whether 
the ways of our fathers were not better than our ways. Living as 
we do in a world where the conditions are completely changed, 
to many it seems not only advisable but a crying necessity for 
municipal bodies to further in every way the great task of housing 
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the workers, and even for municipalities to build themselves in order 
to enforce an example. 

In all essentials but one most people hold that the improvement in 
the condition of the working classes has been striking during the 
present century. Most of our young people receive a smattering of 
the commodity known as education; a large percentage elude our 
efforts at compulsion, but it is becoming rare, except among prisoners, 
to find a person above seven and below twenty-five who cannot read 
and write in a way. Dress, food, and perhaps manners have improved; 
enjoyment and variety within certain limits are obtainable. The 
great working class movements, conducted by the friendly societies, 
trade unions, and by co-operative distribution, ensure help in time of 
sickness, pay when out of work, and to some extent make provision 
for old age. In some towns and parts of towns housing has improved. 
Where land is cheap, as in Hull, a working man can get an excellent 
little cottage of four or five rooms for four or five shillings per week. 
But in most large towns, and sometimes even in the country, there is 
no improvement in housing accommodatien but a set back ; rents have 
risen and are rising with almost fabulous rapidity ; a condition of 
things has set in which almost threatens our civilisation. It is evident 
that if a man pays too great a proportion of his income in rent, his 
expenditure in every other direction must be curtailed. Wiseacres, when 
giving advice to those about to marry, bid them never expend more 
than asixth of their income in rent and taxes, and some say an eighth 
and evenatenth. It has been ascertained that in many great cities a 
fifth of the worker’s wage is spent in this way; in London a fourth 
is not at all uncommon, and there are cases, not a few, where the pro- 
portion is more nearly a third. We are told that a large propor- 
tion of people in great cities, some say a fifth, stand as it were on an 
inclined plane, wishful perhaps to climb up it, but more apt to slide 
down, tending to end their days in the prison or workhouse. A fall in 
wages, a rise in rent, loss or casual nature of employment, drink, are 
among the factors driving a man down this plane, and rent is by no 
means the least of these. A rise in rent means overcrowding; the 
taking in of lodgers to meet the difficulty, the giving up of a much- 
needed room. There are now in London, East-end and West-end 
missions to poor people ; who will start a mission to landlords, builders, 
property owners, to teach them that disproportionate rents have a 
directly injurious effect on physique and morality, and may yet mine 
the foundations of our Empire ? 

Already an effort has been made by some of the companies who in 
the past were animated by philanthropic considerations. Fortu- 
nately, a few of the companies are still left who hold that they cannot 
perform a greater service to the community than by supplying decent 
houses at prices not exorbitant. Philanthropy is at the present mo- 
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ment rather accepted as the synonym for stupid sentimentality and 
unpracticalness, which lead men and women off the straight path of 
the community’s ultimate advantage, into enterprises which sap 
energy, self-reliance, and independence. Of this sort of philanthropy 
we still have too much, and its detrimental effects can be studied in 
the men, women and children whom it has injured. But there is 
another philanthropy which can and does consider the remote effects 
of its actions on character, a kind which does not disintegrate, but 
helps to build up, which declines to press an advantage to the utmost 
limit because of moral considerations. 

The men who first thought of erecting “ buildings ” in London, in 
1845, were philanthropists in the last-named sense. The housing 
question was of the first magnitude. There was no Public Health 
Act worth mentioning; landlords and builders enjoyed a freedom 
from interference by local authorities almost perfect, and for which 
they now sigh in vain. They sowed busily, both before and after 
1845, and a crop of evils resulted which we have had to reap, some 
of which we have uprooted with infinite trouble. Even a Socialist 
might almost envy that autocratic power which in Berlin allows no 
slum ever to take a firm hold. At a very early stage in its evolution 
it is the duty of a Berlin house-proprietor to evict dirty tenants ; 
should he fail to do so upon complaint, a sanitary officer makes a 
visit, and has the property cleaned at the landlord’s expense. 
Of course we now have something like this procedure, but not 
before landlords have made loud lament at the restriction of their 
liberty. 

The idea of “buildings,” of utilising the site to the greatest 
advantage by increasing housing capacity, and by providing super- 
vision to some extent, has now reached its jubilee. It was first mooted 
at a public meeting held in Spitalfields in 1841, when it was resolved 
to form an association for the purpose, having amongst other objects 
that of erecting, renting, or purchasing small tenements for families, 
to be let at a moderate weekly rent; the association took the title 
of the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes. It will be seen from the accompanying table 
that it is still alive and active. In 1845 the company submitted to 
Sir Robert Peel their plan for improving the dwellings of the poor. 
Sir Robert—whose mind must then have been full of corn laws, since 
two months later he brought forward his astounding proposal to repeal 
them—and Lord Lincoln, Secretary for Ireland, both expressed cordial 
approval, considered the scheme likely to accomplish much good, and 
advised the granting of a Charter of Association, the only existing 
means by which the liability of shareholders could then be limited to 
the amount of their subscription. The Charter was formally granted 
on October 16th, 1845. One of its Articles limits the dividend to 
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5 per cent. per annum, any profits beyond this amount to be 
devoted to the extension of the scheme. 

The Association has never aimed at running up the largest 
possible number of storeys, excluding the greatest amount of light 
and air; it has remained pretty faithful to the ideal of the founders, 
that air and light are essentials. Since landlords do not always 
provide these at a reasonable rate, it may be considered necessary 
to term those who do semi-philanthropic. The admirable squares 
of the Metropolitan Association need to be seen for one to realise 
adequately how high is the standard they commonly maintain. An 
excellent example may be found at Pancras Square, N.W. The 
buildings, five storeys high, surround three sides of a large space, 
135 feet long by 50 broad. As the height of the building is 48 feet, 
the court-yard is spacious. The same plan has been followed in 
Gatliff Buildings, Pimlico, where the tenements also surround three 
sides of a square. In both these buildings excellent balconies run 
right round the inner side of the square, and form the means of access 
to each flat. 

It may be well to place here a table showing a few facts concerning 
some of the companies whose buildings are now rising all over Lon- 
don. It is calculated that some 250,000 persons are now housed in 
“ buildings.” The movement progressed somewhat slowly up to 
1864, remaining almost entirely in the hands of the pioneer Associa- 
tion. Since then it has found a host of imitators, who call their 
blocks “ model,” “improved,” and so forth, when they have not the 
vestige of a claim to such an appellation. Light, through venti- 
lation, and some degree of superintendence, are prime necessities 
of the model dwelling, which is too often built on a relatively 
small site. Several companies, or landlords, seem to hold the view 
that the last and least desirable accident is the main qualification 
for assuming the title. I have seen “improved” “model” dwell- 
ings with one room lighted solely from another by means of a 
glazed door, others lighted from a three-foot passage, others with that 
abomination of desolation, the dark, unventilated passage, where all 
the canons of sanitation are conspicuously neglected. These are just 
the dens of the slums heaped together on a smaller space than seems 
to have been common in the slums themselves. 

‘the Peabody Trust is the largest of the semi-philanthropic associ- 
ations. Admirable management is one of its strong points ; its rents 
have remained cheap, its provision of working-class tenements is 
greatly sought after. Its rooms are not large, its windows are small, 
the ceilings inclined to be low. Many of its buildings are old, and 
have not the recent improvements observable in the younger Trust, 
the Guinness, which only began work in 1889. But a better result 
is gained from an indifferent building well managed, than from a most 
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complete and perfect one ill managed. I carefully examined between 
thirty and forty London buildings, and in all found three really 
capable managers (counting a man and his wife as one manager), who 
had the interests of the people and of the company at heart; of 
these two were under the Peabody Trust. Moreover, the central office 
expenses are kept low, and very little red tape is tied between the 
centre and the ‘‘ buildings.’’ Managers are made as well as born, and 
this company pays well, and grants such conditions as will retain and 
satisfy their servants. In one Peabody Building I found an excel- 
lent superintendent of more than twenty years’ standing, an ex-army 
man, with four porters working under him, each having charge of a 
fourth of the 500 tenements. A good superintendent must be zealous 
for cleanliness, see that friction is minimised, study how to separate 
people who are good tenants in themselves but disagree, and leave as 
much liberty as is compatible with the general comfort. He must 
have tact, firmness, kindliness, a sense of justice. (uarrelsome, 
drunken, dissolute tenants must be weeded out one by one, if they 
fail to reform. A vacancy in these particular buildings is practically 
unknown, as there is always a lengthy list of applications on the books. 
The superintendent knows all the affairs of the people, and many go 
to him for advice. 

The Peabody bill for superintendence, that is, wages of superin- 
tendents and porters, is a very heavy one, amounting to £3,100 per 
annum. One of the main reasons for this heavy expenditure is that the 
Peabody tenements are not self-contained. A laundry and bath (cold) 
are used in common by the four tenants of a landing; the sink and 
other convenience by two tenants. Now whatever is used in common 
is usually a subject for bickering or neglect, unless the management 
ison the watch. There is little doubt that the better kind of people 
object to the use of things in common, and, as time goes on, the 
self-contained flat will be demanded more and more. But, mean- 
time, considerable, though I believe decreasing, numbers of people are 
unable to use properly arrangements which are the best in themselves. 
Numbers of people cannot be trusted with a sink ; drains are choked 
with cans, bottles, ashes; dust-shoots have to receive umbrellas, old 
saucepans, and other articles which block them; cisterns of drinking 
water, placed in accessible spots for cleaning purposes, have been 
found with boys bathing in them. By using things in common, an 
educational process is going on, as valuable as it is necessary. It is 
the business of porters under the Peabody Trust to look after the 
tenants and the property in the ways detailed as well as others. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company is, so far as mere 
numbers go and the magnitude of its undertakings, one of the most 
successful of the London companies. The inception of the company was 
due to a philanthropic idea, £50,000 being subscribed to start it. The 
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company is now as purely a business concern as it well can be, paying a 
very large dividend. The mass of its tenants may be described as the 
well-to-do section of the ieongy 2 classes and the lower middle-classes, 
Its rents are high, &s., 9s., 10s., being quite common for a three-roomed 
tenement. No inquiry is made as to a tenant’s earnings; the most 
desirable is accepted. One of the best features of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company is that each tenement is perfectly 
complete in itself ; save the laundry in some buildings, things are not 
used incommon. Occasionally this company builds round a large 
open space, as at Ebury Street, Pimlico, where rather less than half 
the site has been built on. This wise and healthful policy is too seldom 
adopted ; it has been well said that the best open space is that round 
one’s own dwelling, and vital statistics prove it abundantly. Man- 
chester had a large proportion of back-to-back houses (no intervening 
space whaterer between two contiguous dwellings) twenty years ago. 
The igi was then 27:5 in parts of the city where no such houses 
existed; 38°4 where they were most numerous, consumption and other 
lung maladies forming a large factor. 

Another admirable open space has been reserved by the South 
London Dwellings Company in Lambeth, which ought to be seen by 
all who build human habitations, and not only working-class dwell- 
ings. The prey es A paid £10,000 for the site, and the manager 
reckons that £5,000 has been spent on its noble “lung.” Indeed, 
some workers’ dwellings, in this respect, present a notable contrast to 
certain expensively-rented flats, tenanted by the upper and middle 
classes in London. ‘With their mean ceilings, small rooms, deep, 
airless, sunless wells at the back, they stand as much in need of 
reform as do the homes of many of London’s humblest toilers. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company gives a peculiarly 
bad stair to its tenants—very narrow, often 2 feet 9 inches, and 
occasionally winding so rapidly that about a third of the step is cut 
off. It is not possible for two persons to pass each other with ease. 
No narrow staircase is ever clean, since the London coal-porter must 
rub his dirty bags on the walls. The only good thing to be urged for 
the narrow stair was urged by a tenant who observed that it is an 
indirect deterrent of inebriety. 

Another defect of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company is 
a bad arrangement of the window—one which would not now be 
suffered under the building regulations of Manchester and New York. 
A French window is the best for purposes of ventilation, since the 
whole surface opens. The guillotine, or ordinary English window, is 

a poor contrivance in warm weather, since only half the surface can 
be opened. The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, in many 
of its buildings, divides its windows into three parts, of which the 
lowest third never opens; so that only a third of the window area is 
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available for ventilation. This triumph of architectural ingenuity is 
supposed to ensure greater safety for children, a result which could 
surely have been attained without the punishment of both children 
and adults. 

More than a word is due to the Artizans, Labourers, and General 
Dwellings Company, for their efforts to remove the working classes 
out of central London into suburbs where light and air are cheaper. 
They are not the pioneers in this work, since the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes built 
workmen’s cottages at Penge at an early date; but the first-named 
Company have extended this policy so far that it is generally identified 
with them. Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other 
cities are now convinced that the people must be moved out, and, pro- 
vided always that the building regulations, and the proper adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Act, prevent the upgrowth of slums in 
new neighbourhoods, this must be the policy of the future. But the 
rapid and, I may add, the appalling deterioration of certain neighbour- 
hoods, where the planting out policy has been followed, brings home 
to one’s mind the melancholy fact that a not inconsiderable section of 
our people can convert a garden into much worse than a howling 
wilderness. It is not only buildings but people that require to be 
changed. Many are not civilised, not fit to live together in great 
groups. The best possible means for carrying on, or initiating, the 
civilising process is the right administration of the Public Health Act. 
Should the control of district administrations from the centre, which 
the London County Council began, be continued and developed—and 
it is much to be hoped that the new London Municipalities Bill will 
not interfere with it—we may have reason to hope that the evolution 
of slums has been checked, or at least that their degree of depravity 
may be less pronounced in the future. It is one of the most ridiculous 
errors made by certain philanthropists and so-called reformers that a 
change of circumstances produces change of habit. If not too low 
down on the inclined plane already alluded to, some people can be 
redeemed, with much time and patience. In other cases they are 
irredeemably bad and dirty, and one can say of them, as Mrs. Poyser 
said of an antipathetic acquaintance, “They want making over again, 
and making different.” 

To revert to the Artisans, Labourers, and General Dwellings 
Company. It was originated by the banding together of a few 
working-men to build dwellings for their own class. The nominal 
capital subscribed up to 1867 was £250,000 in shares of £10 each. 
To-day the capital is £2,548,000, and the shares are issued at a 
premium. The Queen’s Park Estate, north of Harrow Road, produces 
an annual rental of £60,000; the Noel Park Estate, rather more than 
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half that sum. The Company have also some excellent block-buildings 
in East Central London and elsewhere. 

Few persons not directly connected with buildings can realise the 
necessity for constant repairs where people are closely crowded, 
Every morning a foreman of this company calls to inquire what 
repairs are needed, and these are forthwith undertaken. Although 
this particular building was only seven years old at the time of my 
visit, some tenements had a most lengthy list of repairs and cleanings, 
all carefully noted in the superintendent’s book. A single room in 
this building costs 3s. 6d.; 5s. 6d. or 6s. 6d. secures two good rooms, 
thoroughly well built and finished. Specially noticeable were the 
comparative loftiness of the ceilings, the excellence of the glass and 
venetian blinds supplied, and a ventilated food cupboard. There are 
tenements in London buildings whose rental is from £30 to £40, and 
which contain no larder. 

A building in Central London is a place far from desirable for 
young children, who, wherever I went, seemed to swarm on the stairs 
and landings. Working-class mothers must surely be grateful to the 
Education Department which now recognises small mites of three as 
grant-earners, and thus makes their presence acceptable to teachers. 
I remember one good woman expressing this gratitude to the Secretary 
of a Company. He and I glanced in at a three-roomed tenement 
where tea had just been finished. The room seemed to swarm with 
boys of all sizes, though a count of heads only fixed the number at 
five ; asharp shower prevented them going out to play. “Ah,” said 
the Secretary waggishly to the mother, “how pleased you must be when 
it gets to be five o’clock and you can have all your boys beside you.” 
“No, sir, I’m sure I’m not,” replied she earnestly, with that absence 
of humour which so often marks the working-class woman ; “ I wish 
school lasted longer.” The Artisans, Labourers, and General Dwell- 
ings Company house some 7,000 people in London. Its great work, 
as already noted, has been the housing on its suburban estates. One 
cannot help noticing how loosely the word estate is used in connection 
with London flats. A dozen or two of these are promptly styled an 
“estate.” But this Company really possesses half-a-dozen large and 
important estates, some with an area of from 40 to 100 acres, three of 
which house 35,000 working-class people. 

I carefully looked over the Leigham Court Estate of this Company, 
near Streatham Hill, where it has built more for the middle than for 
the working-classes ; at least the former are at present the majority of 
the tenants. The houses are chiefly double-storeyed cottages or 
villas, with a large proportion divided into two flats, lower and upper. 
All the sanitary arrangements are excellent, the streets clean and well 
laid out. But the rooms are so low and small that it is difficult not to 
reach the conclusion that it is not worth while journeying half an hour 
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by train out of London when rooms the size of egg boxes lie at the 
other end. Poor people often complain that their health suffers in 
London buildings through lack of light and air; will the results be 
different if light and air are excluded a few miles further out ? 

The East End Dwellings Company is, so far as I know, the only 
company of those named on the table with share-subscribed capital, 
which continues to build at the present moment, and which evidently 
has no fear of competition from the London County Council. Besides 
the ten buildings it already possesses, an eleventh will soon be opened 
and a twelfth begun. It employs ladies as rent-collectors in some of 
its buildings, with the view that they should be helpful and sympa- 
thetic, and, as need arises, offer suggestions to a certain class of the 
tenants. Women’s services have been found valuable in this capacity, 
and some writers recommend them highly. On the other hand, 
whenever I suggested that women would make good managers of 
buildings, I was met by an emphatic denial, and assured that they 
are partial, unjust, given to worrying over trifles, and to undue 
interference with the liberty of those whom they regard as their 
subjects. 

The Guinness Trust began operations in 1889. Sir E. C. Guinness 
(Lord Iveagh) gave £200,000 for the purpose of providing good 
working-class dwellings in London, besides £50,000 for Dublin. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company added £25,000 to the first sum in 1893. 
The trustees would seem to have been wise stewards of that which 
was entrusted to them, for now the capital fund stands at £298,000, 

73,000 of this having been derived from rents and investments. 
The net income, after making a contribution to the depreciation and 
contingency fund, was £8,600 in 1898. This would seem to con- 
firm the opinion expressed by Dr. Elgin Gould, who, in his report 
for Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the American Commissioner of Labour, 
states that money invested in housing the working classes 1s remu- 
nerative, yielding a sure, safe, and stable return, and that there is 
absolutely no reason why every working man in receipt of a fair 
wage should not have a “favourable living environment.” His 
opinion is of unique value, as he personally visited many of the 
great cities of Europe and America to report upon what was being 
done. 

The Guinness Trust is filled with youthful enthusiasm, and under- 
takes successfully what a few years ago no company would have 
dreamt of. The arrangements are astonishingly complete, due partly 
to the fact that those responsible have seen all there is to see in 
housing the working classes, and have carefully decided what is 
worth doing. One of the latest Guinness buildings, at Page’s Walk, 
Bermondsey, illustrates admirably what will doubtless soon come tu 
be the essentials of tenements erected where cubie feet are counted 
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with parsimonious care. The four buildings are of handsome ap- 
pearance, and show that decoration has not been completely disre- 
garded. The courtyards lying between are respectable, though they 
do not quite fulfil the recent requirements of the London Building 
Act. The wide staircases are lined with excellent glazed white tiles. 
When will school boards and the builders of London middle-class 
flats follow this salutary example, and have the common staircase 
walls cleanable with a washleather ? In every court there is a supply 
of hot water for household purposes; at stated intervals, boiling 
water for breakfast and tea. All walls are distempered, buildings 
fireproof. The little cooking-range uses a minimum of fuel, and 
gives out a maximum of heat; there is a wardrobe in the bedroom, 
or in the living-room if the tenement is one-roomed; excellent 
arrangements exist for ventilation, which all tenants, not only 
Guinness, but everywhere, do their utmost to circumvent. The 
coal-bunker has two flaps; one in the middle to be used when it is 
full, one on the ground to be used when the supply is running out. 
There are baths with hot and cold water, to be used by men and 
boys on stated nights when the porter is in attendance, by women 
and children when the porter’s wife is on duty. Every tenant 
can see a clock in his courtyard. Moreover, there is a club, with 
papers, chess, dominoes, and in this particular one a piano has 
been added. Penny-in-the-slot gasmeters are supplied in a certain 
block to those who want them. A teacher of a neighbouring 
Board School observed that her children had improved in appear- 
ance since the opening of Page’s Walk Buildings, but whether 
cleanliness results from better conditions, or whether the clean seek 
out such buildings, is not quite easy to determine. In all the 
Guinness Buildings small sheds can be had for stowing perambv- 
lators and boxes at the modest rental of a weekly penny. Rents are 
moderate, a three-roomed tenement costing from 4s. to 5s. 3d. per 
week. To this must be added 6d. (3d. for a one-roomed tenement) 
weekly charged for blinds, bath-room, club-room, chimney-sweeping, 
hot water. The sum was separated from the rental in the hope that 
it might be exempted from payment of rates, but the management 
found the overseers inexorable. Tenants, too, thought they could 
elude the 6d. charged for these conveniences, but here the manage- 
ment was inexorable. It was noticed that some tenants did not 
bathe as long as they considered the payment optional; when they 
discovered their mistake, they extracted the utmost possible benefit 
out of that 6d. In the accounts of a Glasgow lodging-house, where 
117,000 lodgers at 43d. and 34d. per night were accommodated in 4 
given period, only 19s. 6d. was received for baths. 

The Guinness Trust are very strict not to accept as tenant a man 
earning a higher wage than 25s. The latest report states that the 
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average weekly earnings of each family was 18s. 1}d. On receipt 
of an application for a tenement, the applicant must state his wage 
on a form, and the management go so far as to verify the statement : 
a form is sent to his employer, who fills in the amount of wage. 
When last I was in the Guinness office an employer’s answer was 
received, touching the application of a man who gave his wage 
at 22s. The employer's figure was 32s., and the application was 
rejected. Such statements and such rejections are very common. 
By this means the Guinness Trust touch a lower stratum of working 
people and lose a larger sum in empties and evictions, although, on 
the other hand, their educational work is confined to the quarter 
where most necessary. 

In pointing out defects which I observed pretty frequently in London 
“Buildings,” it is better to state, at the offset, that the same defects 
are not common to all the companies, and to lay stress on the fact 
that almost every company has improved during the last few years, 
so that often its latest building has very little in common with its 
earliest. It is nevertheless true, in some cases, that there has been 
a departure from the original intention of the promoters and founders, 
that is, the improvement of working-class accommodation. In some 
buildings the rent is so high that the middle-classes have taken 
possession; in others, the prime necessities of light, air, and through 
ventilation have been sadly neglected. It has come under my 
personal observation, over and over again, that buildings erected 
for the working classes are now inhabited by middle-class people, 
the temptation, I presume, to have a careful and regular tenant 
being stronger than companies or individuals can withstand. The 
great and almost universal defect seemed to me the size of the rooms. 
The living-room is often 12 feet by 13 feet, and I have seen it less. 
Bedrooms are contemptible ; the general run is 96 square feet, but in 
atenement of £30 rental, I carefully measured the only bedroom 
and found it was about 70 square feet. Almost all the companies 
have bigger living-rooms than the size given, often let as single 
rooms, and in the same building, but the average is miserably poor. 
These tiny roomlets are filled with gigantic furniture, which poor 
people pick up cheap. There seems to be a glut of this kind of 
furniture in the market, probably because the London builder keeps 
diminishing the size of rooms, especially in flats. Small bedrooms 
have huge beds in them; and, generally speaking, locomotion in the 
rooms is difficult and at times dangerous. Numbers of poor people 
observed to me, and I doubt not with truth, that two rooms in a 
good old-fashioned house are more convenient than three in a tene- 
ment, except for water supply. It has been admitted by one 
company, which has now a considerable number of middle-class 
tenants, that without the sympathy of private landlords and the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who furnished land at low ground- 
rents, some buildings could not have been made to pay. The 
company’s dividend is such as to rejoice the shareholder’s heart. 
It might be worth inquiring whether this, or the better housing of 
the working-classes, was in the mind of those sympathetic landlords, 

Many of the buildings now in possession of the companies the 
County Council would not permit to be erected, so shamefully are 
they deprived of light and air, especially at the back. I carefully 
noted the conditions which obtained at the back of some heavily- 
rented tenements (£30 to £39), built on a site at least three-fourths 
of which appeared to be covered by buildings. Here was a narrow 
well, probably 20 feet by 10 feet; into this poor dark space there 
looked 39 windows of rooms, plus those of 13 water-closets. A 
passage, perhaps 6 feet wide, united this well to a still smaller one, 
8 feet by 10 feet, or thereabouts, containing 24 windows; other 
windows looked on to the narrow passage, partially blocked with a 
bad pattern of dust-bin. 

Allied to small rooms are low ceilings, often 8} feet high. Super- 
intendents declared to me that ceilings were 9 feet, and when we 
measured them they were 6 inches shorter, and in one case 7 inches. 
Then the superintendent would ingeniously explain that there 
was a space of 9 feet from floor to floor during construction, but 
several inches were taken up in flooring and ceiling. Of course, 
there is plenty of space in the heaven above and the earth beneath, 
but if it is not in the room, it avails nothing. We much need in 
London the good old Scotch rule, of a 10-feet ceiling in all houses; 
unhappily, in Glasgow, they have retrograded to 9 feet for workmen’s 
dwellings, and the London County Council will pass 8 feet 6 inches. 

Often the arrangements for the removal of the dust are very bad. 
I have seen a dust-shoot in a seven-storeyed building, opening on the 
wall of the scullery, the sole place for dishes and saucepans. When 
the top tenant emptied ashes down the shoot, some, perhaps all, those 
below received a modicum in their scullery, because of loose fittings. 
Occasionally the scullery accommodation is wretched, the place hardly 
being big enough for a stoutish woman to turn round in. I have seen 
the coal bunker placed at the back of the sink, so that I wondered 
what gymnastics were necessary to get the coals out. Perhaps the 
Technical Education Board of the L.C.C. has practical ends in view 
when it encourages gymnastics among women at Polytechnics. 

A considerable number of buildings are not efficiently superin- 
tended, although the conditions, large numbers on limited space, 
urgently demand it. One superintendent or porter I observed with 
261 tenements under his care and without proper assistance ; it was 
not surprising that staircases and entrances were dirty, neglected, and 
untidy. Frequently the pay given is not sufficient to attract and 
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retain persons suitable for the work, even when the company’s divi- 
dends are most flourishing. A superintendent must be above a money 
bribe; so great is the demand for accommodation that many are 
willing to purchase entrance. Once accept a bribe, and the superin- 
tendent assumes the attitude, not of one who controls, but who is 
controlled by the tenant. I have known a building well managed for 
years by one man, sink into a miserable state under another superin- 
tendent, because he was the bribed creature of the tenants. 

It is evident that the defects mentioned are mainly attributable to 
two causes: lack of a right standard and lack of space. Of these, 
the last is certainly not least, and for it there is no remedy save Mr. 
Charles Booth’s “ persistent dispersion,” regard always being had to 
the right administration of those acts which can prevent the reappear- 
ance of slums among the “ dispersed.”’ 

But dispersion demands the aid of the railway companies, as well 
as the expenditure of much time and money on the part of workers. 
The working classes, and all other classes, are at the mercy of the 
railway companies, who too frequently fine them unmercifully. By 
the Cheap Trains Act of 1883, the Metropolitan companies should 
run cheap trains up to8 a.m. Most of these trains are run before 
7 a.M., so that large numbers of workers have to spend from an hour 
to two hours in London before they can begin work. The case for 
young women is even worse, as numbers do not begin work till 9 or 
later, and spend a large fraction of the day in loitering in the streets and 
stations. When one recollects that these companies have received, in 
reduction of passenger duty and other ways, some eight million ster- 
ing, half a million yearly, from the Government in consideration of 
running cheap trains for the workers, one realises how elastic must be 
the consciences of railway directors. We may also fairly accuse the 
Board of Trade of insufficiently studying the interests of the public, 
in not demanding that the trains be run right up to the hour agreed 
on. If its powers are insufficient, it should apply to Parliament for 
more, and regard itself as Frederick the Great regarded himself, the 
procurator of the poor.’ 

The privileges the companies have obtained in the compulsory pur- 
chase of land, demolition of houses, in the building of their hideous 
bridges and still more hideous stations are enormous; those the public 
receive in return for the disfigurement (c/. Victoria Station) of the 
landscape, and the degraded appearance of towns and cities, cannot 
be regarded by a reasonable person as other than totally inadequate, 
if they do not include cheap transit. The Midland Railway Com- 


(1) At the present moment three London stations urgently require extension— 
Charing Cross, Victoria, and Waterloo. It is satisfactory to note that in the amal- 
gamation of the S.E.R. with the London, Chatham and Dover, the Board of Trade 
demanded very substantial advantages in the way of cheap trains for workpeople, to 
which the Company assented. 
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pany receives £62,500 per annum to run cheap trains, and conspicu- 
ously neglects its obligations.’ When its great station was built in 
St. Pancras, the report of the Royal Commission on the housing of the 
working classes, 1885, stated that 500 houses had been destroyed, 
causing an influx of 6,000 to the crowded surrounding neighbour- 
hood. 

The new Great Central Railway in Marylebone shows a grave dis- 
placement. It has wiped out 1,045 houses (170 of these await demo- 
lition), 19 streets, six terraces, two large residential squares; thus 
clearing 54 acres, 14 of which are now covered by station buildings. 

The number of persons displaced was in all 9,000; it is true that 
under statutory obligation certain privileged persons have been 
rehoused by the company in excellent buildings, Wharnecliffe 
Gardens, St. John’s Wood Road, and accommodating 2,690 persons ; 
but large numbers, including porters, clerks, nurses, widows with and 
without children, have had the utmost difficulty in finding accommo- 
dation. The Metropolitan railway companies have played a large 
part in the overcrowding of London ; that the Government should 
permit them to slip out of the deep obligations they have incurred to 
the community, shows how imperfectly the functions of government 
are yet realised. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon is essentially prac- 
tical, to such an extent that principles are frequently overlooked. 

The return to which I have alluded shows that London workmen 
shun districts which the companies serve badly with cheap trains ; 
they flock to those which are well served, with the result that there is 
a danger of traffic being congested. The Great Eastern runs twice 
as many cheap trains as any other company; consequently we find 
that the towns served by it, such as Walthamstow, Edmonton, Tot- 
tenham, are working-class suburbs. It is worth noting that the 
extension of cheap trains is largely due to the action of the London 
County Council, which by repeated representation to the Board of 
Trade, has done more during the last year or two to effect “ per- 
sistent dispersion ”’ than has ever been attempted before. 

There are now pleasant workmen’s homes at Penge, Hornsey, and 
many other conveniently situated places; the problem is how to reach 
them at a return fare of a penny or twopence. The Artizans, Labourers, 
and General Dwellings Company, give a convincing illustration 
of how insufficient railway service checks the movement for the relief 
of over-crowded London. For ten years the company agitated to 
induce the Great Eastern to cause a train arriving at 8.3 a.m. to 
convey passengers at 4). instead of 10d. The Board of Trade urged 
for long, and in May, 1895, the railway yielded. Immediately after 
the concession, twenty-two empty houses and several shops of the 


(1) I am indebted for these and other facts to the excellent Return of the London 
County Council on Workmen's Trains, by the Statistical Officer, Mr. G. L. Gomme. 
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company on their Noel Park Estate filled up. When the railway 
companies do grant “ concessions”? or “ privileges,” as they regard 
their duties, they sometimes withdraw them unexpectedly. An 
instance of this was observable on Jubilee Day, 1897. The London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway runs a train out of London for the 
convenience of journalists and workers on newspapers at 3.15 A.M. 
Contrary to the assurances of officials on the previous day, the train 
did not run, and hundreds of weary night-workers had to wait until 
5 a.m. on dirty and draughty platforms. Happily the London County 
Council has not yet abandoned the idea of the zone system, and before 
long the public will certainly see further efforts made in this direction. 

So far, and admirable as is some of the work undertaken by the 
dwellings companies for the better housing of the working-classes, 
it is open to the grave objection that it is almost at a standstill. 
The Guinness Trust recently completed a building: the East End 
Dwelling Company is building and will build again; the Peabody 
is making a small addition to Stanhope Street; the Artizans and 
Labourers Company is still active. But what are these among so 
many ? The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company has a build- 
ing fewer, since it recently sold one. Meantime great areas are 
cleared, of which an example has been given, and only one-third of 
the people housed. The Secretary of State has power to reduce 
the number of those to be housed on a cleared insanitary area by 
one-half, and his clemency is almost always appealed to and the 
reduction granted. 

What becomes of the displaced? It is clear that if they do not 
betake themselves to districts already overcrowded, those which 
probably have the least objection to receive them, they must assist to 
create conditions which eventually do become as bad as those they have 
left. "We know on the authority of the masters of workhouses that 
they are at present being used as lodging-houses for the accommoda- 
tion of the wives and children of men who are in full work, but cannot 
find house room. 

There is no doubt that companies, landlords, and builders, are hard 
hit by the Public Health Act (London) of 1891, and the Building 
Act of 1894. Together they will achieve a revolution of the first 
importance in sanitation. The first mentioned is a far-reaching 
measure whose final results will be stupendous when metropolitan 
magistrates, several of whom block its administration, have acquainted 
themselves with its provisions. Some magistrates seem to be first 
introduced to it when seated on the bench, under the instruction of a 
prosecuting sanitary inspector. The requirements of the London 
Building Act as to light and air spaces are regarded by the Dwell- 
ings Companies as very severe and are consequently unpopular. 

The Act is a logical sequence to the Public Health Act. It goes 
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a step further back and says in effect that to administer the latter Act 
properly, and to prevent the formation of new slums, new buildings 
must be erected to fulfil certain requirements. 

These two Acts must be studied in connection with the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, which applies not only to London but 
to Great Britain and Ireland. Part I. lays down rules for the clearance 
of insanitary areas, whose defects cannot be effectually remedied, at 
the instance of the medical officer of health. This officer may be 
required to report to the sanitary authority by two justices of the 
peace or twelve ratepayers. All displaced persons must be rehoused, 
unless the Secretary of State reduces the number by half. Part II. 
deals with unhealthy houses, unfit for human habitation. They may 
be closed, their owner fined, and the house demolished. <A building 
which obstructs light and air may be pulled down. Part III. deals 
with the provision of dwellings for working people by local authorities. 
They may acquire land for building purposes, or exchange it for land 
better adapted to the purposes of the Act, build themselves, and 
manage and control their buildings. In London, the County Council 
has special authority to proceed against local authorities neglecting to 
administer Part II., and to saddle them with the costs of such pro- 
cedure. Railway companies, dock and harbour trusts, and trading or 
manufacturing associations, are permitted to erect houses for their 
employees. 

This important Act hardly contains a new principle; it consolidates 
and restates previous legislation on the subject, notably that of 1875. 
An Act for the better housing of the working classes was obtained 
at the instance of Lord Shaftesbury in 1851; on examination before 
a Royal Commission he observed that he was probably the only 
person in England who knew of its existence. The Act of 1890, on 
the other hand, has taken root. Great Corporations, such as Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, have 
either begun or greatly extended their building operations. Given 
the Acts of 1890, 1891, and 1894, and the enormous increase in the 
cost of building, the County Council was itself bound to provide 
working-class dwellings. 

It is now, although its first building was only opened in 1894, 
an important landlord, possessing twenty-four blocks (Parker Street 
lodging-house is not included), to house 6,536 persons. The move- 
ment is bound to grow; any other assumption involves the abro- 
gation or ineffectual administration of the Public Health Act and 
the Building Act, neither of which courses is thinkable as matters 
now stand. The landlord who will not provide a healthy house, 
with sufficient light, air, and through ventilation, is in the same 
category as he who poisons the water supply, or who adulterates 
food. A healthy dwelling is not only a necessary of life, but of civilisa- 
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tion itself. It is no mere rhetorical flourish to say that the founda- 
tions of an empire rest upon healthy homes. 

Doubts are now arising in the minds of some as to the wisdom of 
encouraging the erection of workmen’s dwellings by any agency 
save that of ordinary builder and landlord. It is likely that these 
doubts arose first in the minds of company officials and other in- 
terested persons; but a good many others have been infected by their 
spirit. There is comfort in the reflection that absolutely no other 
course has been possible. Given the English land-laws—about the 
worst that a land could be afflicted with—English liberty, the pres- 
sure of increasing population, and the amount of education now given 
to the lower classes, we realise that municipal housing is a logical 
outcome of the conditions and that we are inevitably bound to proceed. 
One would imagine that Corporations had never been landlords 
before, to hear some people talk. In medieval times the religious 
corporations, monasteries, and nunneries, were considerable landlords ; 
so were, and still are, the ancient guilds and City Livery Companies, 
university colleges, and innumerable other endowed bodies. Christ’s 
Hospital, Trinity House, own numbers of houses as well as farms; 
and they who know the details of endowments can best multiply 
examples. Whether tenants are farming, middle oy lower class, is a 
detail, but it is certain that corporations and institutions have never 
been regarded as more greedy, grasping, or negligent landlords than 
their neighbours and successors. Moreover, municipal corporations 
have also been landlords in the past, owning land and houses, and 
as long as no one thought his interests threatened, objections do not 
seem to have been raised. 

The County Council have now clearedand built again upon five in- 
sanitary areas, besides contributing to the clearance of others by local 
authorities ; of these, by far the largest is the Boundary Street area 
in Bethnal Green, which cost £252,000 net to clear, the new buildings 
being erected at the cost of £270,000 approximately. All insanitary 
areas, as a legacy of past neglect, are very properly cleared at the 
expense of the rates, and this expense does not enter into the calcu- 
lation whether housing pays or otherwise. Clearance is effected 
under the expropriation clause of the Act of 1890, by which the 
owner of insanitary property receives the value of the site and the 
buildings on it, subject to deductions if they are insanitary. 
Previously, sums so enormous as to be prohibitive of all improvement 
were demanded. Great Wild Street affords a good example of the 
old policy. Dr. Gould states that the owner of some property there 
demanded and received £3,500, for which, under the Act of 1890, he 
would have received £500. Up to March, 1898, the Council expended 
in all about £400,000 in buildings in Shadwell, St. Giles, Limehouse, 
Deptford, Greenwich, Holborn, and other parts. 
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In visiting the Council’s buildings one cannot but be struck by the 
fact that they have upheld a respectable standard with regard to the 
essentials of light, space, and ventilation. The squares and court- 
yards are decidedly good, the buildings sound and substantial, the 
drainage admirable. The living rooms are not large; an official 
stated that he thought 160 square feet the ideal for a workman’s 
room. At least one room in every worker’s home should measure 196, 
and I believe the improvement in health would be great if it 
reached 256. The Council does not lay itself out to “ coddle ” its 
tenants; but all the same, it might well have paid more attention to 
detail—a knowledge of which could have been acquired in the build- 
ings of other companies—especially as these details can secure a better 
class of tenants, whose payment is more regular, and who destroy the 
property less. Buildings erected by several companies within the last 
few years have glazed bricks or tiles on the stairway walls, round sinks 
and conveniences; it is of the essence of false economy to use any- 
thing else, and the Council has been guilty of this economy. It isa 
mistake not to provide a wardrobe in bedrooms used either by the 
rich or the poor, especially the latter, and the Council have com- 
mitted this error in at least some of their buildings. At the Bewley 
and Dellow Street buildings I noted a builder’s error which gave the 
caretaker trouble. All tenements open into a spacious courtyard. 

Sut besides this sufficient entrance, additional entrances had been 
constructed, opening into a street, which allowed of nuisances being 
committed, since the entrances were not under the caretaker’s eye. 
The Council does not provide dust-shoots, an official remarking 
emphatically that they are “ filthy, festering nuisances.” Dwellings 
of every variety have been provided, notably on the Boundary Street 
area, where the tenements are both self-contained, share certain con- 
veniences in common, and of yarious sizes from one to four rooms. 
There is a large laundry with baths attached, neither of which can 
be used without extra payment. These extra payments are always 
eluded by working people whenever possible; they prefer to turn 
their little homes topsy-turvy by washing rather than spend three- 
pence at an excellently-fitted laundry ; the gentle suasion used by 
the Guinness Trust, which makes people pay for baths whether they 
take them or not, shows a profound knowledge of human nature, aud 
is a great incentive to cleanliness. The baths are used, but their use 
would be much more common if the Council had contrived to include 
them in the rental. 

The Council rents did not strike me as at all cheap; 6s. to 7s. 6d., 
the usual rent of the neighbourhood, is asked for two rooms. There 
seemed no evidence of underbidding the landlords, save that the 
accommodation secured more light, air, and better ventilation at the 
money. The Council has some middle-class tenants paying 12s. 6d. 
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for their flats in the Boundary Street buildings, and this has aroused 
the ire of some critics. It is true the Act is for the Housing of the 
Working Classes; but it is equally true that on the border land it is 
most difficult to separate middle from working-class people. And it 
is becoming increasingly patent that class separation has been very 
injurious to the lower orders in England; so much so, that settlements 
are now being made in large towns to show the people another 
standard of life from the one to which they have sunk. Whether 
the standard is raised by this means, or by the simple and natural 
one of mingling in the everyday affairs of life, must be determined 
by experience. Those that object to the London County Council 
housing a superior class, not only middle, but respectable working 
class—and amongst the objectors are the companies who have done 
the same thing themselves—should note that if the Council houses 
very poor tenants only, it will be necessary to dip further into the 
rates, because such tenants are in every way the most expensive and 
least satisfactory. There is a great deal to be said for the policy 
which the Chairman of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 
plainly enunciated, that of building for the best class of workers, and 
leaving their vacated dwellings to the inferior class, especially that 
considerable percentage who prey on the community, and do scarcely 
any work at all. We may call this policy leavening from the top 
downwards. In Alderman Thompson’s pamphlet on the housing of 
the working-classes, he points out how thousands of respectable work- 
ing people live in objectionable and insanitary dwellings, who can 
and do pay enough rent to live in clean and decent homes, to 
which they are at least as much entitled as the thriftless and intem- 
perate. 

The question for practical people is, does such housing come out of the 
rates? Now the London County Council has separated its housing opera- 
tions into two classes: sites on which it elected to build, and sites on 
which it had no option but to build, as purchasers could not be found 
for the land. On the first itis able to show a net surplus of £1,321 for 
the period ending March 31st, 1898; on the second, a net deficiency of 
£4,965. The surplus was decreased in the first case by the Parker 
Street lodging-house (which is excluded from consideration), and by 
the dwellings for costermongers, a very unsatisfactory class to house. 

With regard to sites where the Council had no option but to 
build, it must be remembered that it fell heir to a number of the 
least desirable of these, the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
disposed of the best and those most likely to pay. Other munici- 
palities could tell a similar story. Huddersfield built 160 labourers’ 
dwellings in 1882-3, borrowing money at 4} per cent. To-day it 
could borrow at 2} per cent., and the amount of its deficiency is 
the difference between these two percentages. 
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Richmond erected in 1894-5 62 working-class houses, which have 
not only not cost the ratepayers a penny, but yield a profit of £25 
per annum. In forty-two years the Council will be in possession of 
a property that will yield £650 per annum; 75 more cottages are to 
be built at once. 

Liverpool, the most thickly populated city in the United Kingdom, 
since it has 93-3 persons to the acre (Glasgow 92-8, Bristol 61:8, 
London 56°5), was compelled, by the high death-rate and rapid 
spread of disease in certain overcrowded localities, to clear insanitary 
areas, and build for those who were displaced, and for others. 494 
tenements, housing some 1,643 people, have been erected. No reserve 
has been set aside, and on this basis some of the earlier sets of dwell- 
ings erected under the Act of 1875, pay from 2 to 33 percent. It is 
too early to say whether buildings recently erected will pay or not. I 
am informed that in Liverpool it is absolutely impossible for a certain 
class of “insanitary” tenant to pay more than 2s. to 4s. in 
rental; for this sum sanitary dwellings cannot be obtained, and 
therefore the Corporation provides them. Such provision may be 
regarded as a sort of insurance money paid by the community on 
behalf of public health. 

Manchester has paid out considerable sums—£104,000 on the 
Oldham Road area, £33,000 on the Pollard Street area—to pull 
down pest-houses and build dwellings for the people. From the 
pecuniary point of view, municipal housing is not successful, but it is 
expected that the newer buildings will somewhat more than pay, as 
the Corporation can now borrow money cheaply. Two other areas 
have been cleared, and building operations will commence imme- 
diately. Much attention is being given in Manchester to cheap 
transit. There is reason for satisfaction with the improved tone of 
the neighbourhood where municipal dwellings have been erected, as 
both property and tenants are looked after. 

Birmingham municipality has done very little towards housing the 
working classes, although it speedily took action under the Act of 
1875, and cleared a large area at great expenditure. On a small 
portion twenty-two workmen’s cottages were erected. Eighty-one 
were also erected in Lawrence Street in 1892, and these are let at a 
profit, equal toa ground rent of about 104d. per yard of the site. 
Fifty-eight municipal cottages will shortly be built in Milk Street. 

Few cities have done so much as Glasgow, and it is to be hoped 
that few have required improvement more. We hear of such horrors 
as 38 families occupying a common stair, of 75,000 persons huddled 
on a narrow area, of a death-rate of 48:2 in one district, even after 
improvements had been effected; of lanes from three to four feet 
wide, with houses piled high on either side. The census of 1881 
showed that out of 100 houses in Glasgow 30 consisted of one room, 
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44 of two apartments, 15 of three, 6 of four, leaving 5 per cent. for 
all others; 25 per cent. of the population lived in one room, and 45 
per cent. in two-room tenements. 

Ever since 1866 the Glasgow Corporation has been grappling with 
a state of things so appalling. A City Improvement Trust, com- 
posed of members of the Corporation, was formed to deal with the 
“ breeding sties of vice,” the best modern example that can he cited 
of Hercules cleansing the Augean stable. The people grew weary, 
they kicked against the rates, they defeated at election the men whose 
policy was to improve the city. Their leaders, however, rallied them, 
and the work is being done. But there lies a warning for every 
civilised community which permits the unchecked growth of such 
evils as those mentioned in the fact that Glasgow has a vast popula- 
tion of 78,300 persons (population 724,000) whom it must constantly 
harass, worry, and nag by strict sanitary supervision in “ ticketed 
tenements,” persons who evade paying the rates, but dip very freely 
into them. I hesitated to accept an extraordinary statement in an 
American publication that, in Glasgow, nocturnal domiciliary visits 
are paid to the ticketed tenements to prevent overcrowding. On com- 
municating with the Chief Sanitary Inspector, Mr. Fyfe, he informs 
me that nearly 52,000 such visits were paid in 1897. Six inspectors, 
entirely devoted to night inspection, work in pairs in order to corro- 
borate each other’s testimony and to prosecute in the police courts. 
This is indeed the finest grasp of the nettle of overcrowding which I 
have come across. Typhus fever, once rampant in Glasgow, and a 
common result of overcrowding, is now almost exterminated. Whether 
it is wisest to prevent the upgrowth of slums, as is done in Berlin, or 
to root them out when mature, d /a turgque, people will decide accord- 
ing to their prejudices. 

The cost of the whole Glasgow improvement scheme has been 

2,360,000. There is a great offset in the rise of value in the pro- 
perty affected, so that the total cost to the rates has been about 
£670,000. Even here there is the important asset of the Alexandra 
Park, Of the total sum, £277,000 has been spent in erecting new 
tenements ; £111,000 in lodging houses. 

The building policy was inaugurated in 1889, and since then there 
has been no detailed valuation of the sites, for the purpose of fixing 
the annual charge for ground rent. Three of the oldest buildings 
in the Saltmarket, after all expenses, including ground rent, are 
deducted, pay 3 to 4} per cent. The price of building has increased 
in Glasgow as elsewhere, and the newer buildings show a smaller 
return. But even with this drawback, if the balance-sheets of May, 
1891, are compared with those of 1898, the former shows an annual 
loss of £5,673, excluding a contribution from the rates; the credit 
balance for 1898 is £3, 105 5 and no contribution from the rates. Muni- 
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cipal building is proceeding : in October last thirty-two new blocks were 
completed, and three will shortly be ready. The Corporation has pro- 
vided some 1,200 tenements, with accommodation for 6,000 people. 
The Glasgow death rate in 1871 was 32 per 1,000, in 1892 it had 
fallen to 228 for the city and 23°6 for the former bad areas. 

In 1893 the Edinburgh Corporation began to promote slum im- 
provement schemes. It ascertained that there was a surplus of avail- 
able houses for the classes about to be displaced, scheduled 10 areas 
of 6} acres, and in 1898 7 other areas of 5 acres, and now new dwell- 
ings have been erected on two sites. So far about £20,000 has been 
spent on buildings, containing 120 tenements, the first of which was 
opened in 1897. The buildings are self-supporting, and so far there 
has been no loss to the ratepayers. In answer to a query as to whether 
Edinburgh will continue to build municipal houses, the burgh 
engineer replies: ‘The municipality have only to-day accepted esti- 
mates for a scheme to provide 105 new tenements at a cost of 
£16,000. At present there are practically no surplus houses here 
for the working classes.” The same authority answering another 
question on the way in which the municipal buildings are looked 
after, quaintly says: “ Edinburgh is fortunate in having a body 
of ratepayers of semi-philanthropic, semi-commercial dispositions. 
These ladies, for ladies they are, take charge of all the property as 
yet built. They are paid 5 or7 per cent., and undertake to collect 
the rents and look after the tenants and property, both of which 
are kept in first-class order.” Quite a number of municipalities 
and district councils, such as Aberdeen, Greenock, Wexford, 
Wolverhampton, Keighley, Hornsey, Croydon, Douglas, have 
erected artisans’ dwellings; and others, including Folkestone, 
Leicester, Southampton, West Ham, Plymouth, are building or 
preparing to build. 

It is quite clear that housing of the working-classes has not been 
sought by Corporations, but has been thrust upon them as the result, 
direct or indirect, of legislation, of the increased stringency of regula- 
tions. The questions to be asked are, Will municipal housing pay ; and 
will municipalities make good landlords ? The one question answers the 
other. Municipal housing will pay 77 the municipalities are good land- 
lords. And what makesa good landlord is well-built houses, the punc- 
tual exaction of the rent, the proper classification of the tenantry, the 
employment of good managers who will care for the property and 
for the people, the elimination of the unsuitable and dirty. It is 
quite possible that an elected body might be afraid to proceed on the 
lines found successful by companies and landlords. Not long ago we 
saw the London County Council, when preparing to deal with the 
London costermonger nuisance, blench at the threat that those moving 
in this necessary reform would be remembered on election day. One 
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can imagine the Council’s tenantry, those who dislike an improving 
régime, threatening vengeance. Too often municipalities move slowly 
and heavily. There is a housing committee, valuers, architects, 
inspectors, and other officials, too many of whom have to be consulted 
when speedy action is requisite, and when a capable superintendent 
could do quite as well as the whole Council assembled, backed by all 
its permanent officials. It came under my notice that in one of its 
buildings the Council got rid of a verminous tenant much too slowly 
for the well-being of its new and valuable property; appeals, too, have 
been carried to the central office, when their superintendent should 
have decided at once. But the work is new, and corporations must 
gather experience as individuals have done, though, at the same time, 
itis of the utmost importance to begin on right lines. 

It is to be inferred that the housing of the better sort of workers 
can be made to pay; that of the indigent poor, the casually employed, 
the drunken and shiftless, does not generally pay. The loss may 
possibly be balanced by a gain in public health and decreased police 
supervision, and by gain in other departments of “municipal trading.” 
If the health of the people be the first duty of a statesman, some who 
are now living may yet see the municipalities the great landlords, 
others having been gradually eliminated. In this connection it is 
interesting to notice that new townships in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia begin by buying quantities of land expected to become valuable, 
with the intention of being great landlords. And our corporations 
used to be great landlords too, only they forgot the reason and wisdom 
of their important endowments, and now they redeem at a ransom 
land they bartered for peddling sums. In 1786 the Glasgow Cor- 
poration sold the site of its present municipal buildings for £403, and 
a feu duty of £20. In the next century it redeemed the land for 
£173,000. 

Dr. Elgin Gould is of opinion that where land has been expro- 
priated for sanitary purposes, the city should build itself, and thus 
preserve the benefits of expropriation to the community. In any 
case, it should restrict rents and guarantee sanitary features. 

A London daily paper has recently advocated judicial rent courts, 
asa remedy for the rack rents of the East End, claiming that the 
position of the London tenant is just as bad as that of the Irish land 
tenant in 1880. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was approached on 
April 24th by the Workmen’s Housing Council with the same 
request. Many will first examine the effects produced on rents by 
municipal housing before seeking such a solution of the problem as 
that suggested. 

In one direction municipalities require immediate relief by a relaxa- 
tion of the Treasury rule, which requires that sums borrowed from the 
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Public Works Loan Commission be repaid within sixty years. The 
period requires to be extended to one hundred years, so that the 
annual instalments be much smaller. The London County Council 
builds to last at least one hundred years, and since the site and 
building will then be a free gift to posterity, the present burden 
might well be lightened and extended. To pay off £100 at 23 per 
cent. in sixty years requires instalments of £3 4s. 84d.; in one 
hundred years, £2 14s. 73d. 

Of one thing we may be quite certain: municipal housing has 
come to stay. If it fail to restrict rents, other and more drastic 
measures will have to be faced. The first duty of the State is security 
against enemies, the second is public health. Excessive rent brings 
in its train physical deterioration, moral degradation, mental apathy ; 


results which no statesman can afford to disregard. 
C. 8. Bremner. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE:! 


Morn1nc after morning, whenever I betake myself from my dwelling 
to the theatre of the Comédie Francaise, I pass by a statue which 
stands erect at a corner of my boulevard, and by another seated in 
front of the fountain that adorns the Rue de Richelieu. The first is 
the statue of Shakespeare on foot and, actor-like, grasping a scroll 
upon which, it may be assumed, one of his favourite parts has been 
inscribed ; the second is that of Moliére, thoughtful and contemplative 
in aspect and bearing. It seems to me that these two statues have 
set me the task which I undertook to fulfil when—at the instance of 
the organisers of this matinée—I consented to address you on the 
subject of the Great Tragedian and the Great Comedian. 

I deem myself honoured, ladies and gentlemen, highly honoured, 
by the request preferred tome; but the honour thus conferred upon 
me is one fraught with strenuous danger, and I should almost regret- 
its acceptance were I not assured of your proverbial courtesy and your 
absolute good will. Unquestionably it may appear somewhat audacious 
that a French man of letters should discourse of William Shakespeare 
to a British audience. Even in speaking of Moliére he is perhaps 
over-bold, for I surmise that if, as is but natural, you know and under- 
stand Shakespeare better than I do, most of you know and under- 
stand Moliére at least as well asI do. I should, therefore, scarcely 
venture to address you did I not reflect that I am not only a lecturer 
to whom you are good enough to listen, but a guest whom you have 
kindly welcomed among you; and that in free and generous England, 
the chivalric virtue of hospitality has been a national quality from 
time immemorial. 

I am reassured, moreover, by the presence here of many personalities: 
particularly sympathetic to me, and by the proximity of the delight- 
ful friend and truly great artist, whose presidency of this meeting to- 
day will henceforth rank among the most gratifying memories of 
my life. I confess that I would only too gladly hold my peace, leaving 
to Sir Henry Irving the task of speaking in my stead about Shake- 
speare, as he has already spoken with captivating eloquence. By this 
substitution we should all be gainers, for your admirable tragedian 
knows how to furnish you with twofold explanations of Shakespeare ; 
that of the commentator, and that of the actor. The latter, indisput- 
ably, is the most admirable of all critics. It is the comedian who 
makes men of the characters in the play—men who live, speak, weep, 
suffer, and die. Instead of listening to me, with Shakespeare for my 

1) A lecture delivered by M. Jules Claretie, Academician, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on July 13, 1899, 
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theme, you would have done well to lend your ears to Irving, his 
ablest interpreter. The best lectures on Shakespeare are his leading 
parts, as rendered by the great artist whose friend I am proud to be; 
and I cherish the hope that I shall one day hear the admiring 
acclamations with which he will be greeted on the other side of the 
Channel, should he consent to play Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s 
vernacular on a Parisian stage. 

For, in order that Shakespeare should be understood and admired 
according to his deserts—that is, infinitely, unrestrictedly, as the 
universe itself may be admired—it is essential that he be studied in 
his own tongue. To translate Shakespeare in all his power and grace, 
would require a dramatic genius no less remarkable than his own. 
We Frenchmen possess too, really superior translations of Shakespeare; 
those of Emile Montégut and Frangois Victor Hugo. But, frankly 
speaking, to render Shakespeare adequately, the French language is 
lacking in mystery. Moreover, as Alfred de Vigny remarked when 
he was translating Orhello, a translation can only be to the original 
what a portrait is to its living subject. The truth is—despite the 
admirable translations of Shakespeare’s plays into German—that music 
alone can convey to us the especial charm, the poetry, and the terror 
of Shakespeare. Victor Hugo, who cared nothing for music—and 
many a poet is no less indifferent than he to the Divine Art—opined 
that a Rossini could doubtless effectively set to music a witty and 
brilliant play like The Barber of Seville, but that the musical composer, 
face to face with a psychological dramasuch as Ham/et,cannot but recoil, 
acknowledging his impotence. “I cannot,” he added, “ conceive 
Hamlet figuring as Amleto! Amleto would be perfectly ridiculous.” 

Not so ridiculous; for, I say again, music—the divine and 
universal language which gives speech to the soul—has furnished the 
best interpretation of your incomparable Shakespeare’s poetic pre- 
dominance. 

How should one speak of Shakespeare—of the poet who, as Dumas 
the elder aptly said, was the greatest of creators, except God? He 
who, defining Shakespeare as the incarnation of drama, and 
Moliére as the incorporation of comedy, should claim to have put 
forward a new idea, would only be re-treading a beaten track and 
re-editing that which criticism has written throughout past ages ; for 
it may well-nigh be asserted that in that vast world of poetry, caprice, 
terror, love, and grief which is Shakespeare’s achievement, there are 
no unknown nooks, no terra incognita. All in it has been explored, 
discovered, studied, and few fresh flowers can be gathered now-a-days 
upon that beaten track. Nevertheless, in works of genius, no less 
than in nature’s landscapes, each man sees what his soul bids him 
behold. A forest path assumes an aspect of mystery or sadness in 
conformity with the hour at which one strays along it, or with the 
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humour for the time being of the passer-by. The sun may light up 
the wood’s recesses as brightly as he will; if the wanderer be of 
melancholy mood, all the golden sheen will only bring him increase 
of sadness ; while to him whose soul is joyous an autumn landscape, 
gloomy and cold, as Millais has painted it, will appear almost smiling 
and seductive. It is from his inner self that a man derives his 
judgment of works and actualities, which he lauds or condemns, not 
always in just proportion to their true value, but in accordance with 
his own humour. 

Similarly, successive generations, each in its turn, see in the 
creations of genius that which their momentary passions compel them 
to see; consequently, they either admire or depreciate the works of 
their forbears, for reasons that often differ and are sometimes 
diametrically opposed to one another. Genius, appraised by the 
fashion of the hour, serves as a convenient text for all sorts of com- 
mentaries, just as landscapes, according to the time of day, afford 
different “ motives” to painters. Works of art have their dawn, 
their high noon, and their gloaming. 

It is Shakespeare’s unique privilege to be admirable at all times. 
The man of the Elizabethan age is a man of all the ages. Henri 
Heine discovered in him ‘a lunar grace,” and the other day, while 
glancing over some of Alfred de Vigny’s as yet unpublished papers, 
I came across this deeply thoughtful sentence, written d propos of 
Shakespeare’s Brutus, and of the remorse experienced by the 
murderer of Cyesar: ‘‘ The word remorse is nowhere pronounced, and 
yet remorse is everywhere. Great poets are masters of the great 
secret of suggestion.” And De Vigny was right: to suggest a 
drama is to heighten its effect tenfold. Suggestion foreshadows 
action. The Night isa great poet, and also suggests (/aisse deviner). 
In her suggestions lies the “lunar grace” spoken of by Heine. 
Balzac, the author of the Comédie Humaine, said one day of Victor 
Hugo, “ Hugo is a great man; let us say no more about him.” Of 
Shakespeare and Moliére it might also be said: “Ce sont des grands 
hommes; n’en parlons plus.” Listen to them, admire them ; that is 
the best way to appreciate and honour them. They were judged 
long ago. 

Hence I would fain compare these two great geniuses as simply as 
one and the other of them have understood certain characters and 
certain vices common to humanity at large—peculiar to no race or 
country in particular, but of all times and nations. As Shakespeare 
and Moliére have designed and depicted the jealous man and the 
miser, the misanthrope and the hypocrite, so would I essay to set 
forth careful studies of these admirable dramatists. 

Comparison, always somewhat arbitrary, do what one may, cannot 
of course be sustained with respect to any two complete works of these 
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men. There are certain general types which here and there are 
utilised alike by the author of Hamlet and the author of Tartuffe. 
But many of Shakespeare’s plays—to wit, his admirable historical 
dramas—admit of no parallel ; they are purely English, personally, 
I may say, as well as nationally. They belong to your records, just 
as the exclusive satirical plays of Moliére—studies of the manners of 
his day, criticisms of the jargon of “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,”’ or of 
the grimaces and costumes of fashionable fops—are chronicles of the 
Louis-Quatorze epoch, and appear to be purposely aimed at certain 
follies of the Court and affectations of “ polite society.”’ Which is as 
much as to say—not as the discovery of a novelty, but merely as a 
statement of fact—that each of these geniuses seems to wear two 
faces; the one essentially national, the other absolutely human. 
Shakespeare and Moliére are of their time and race, respectively, 
because there is something acfua/ in all their work. They belong to 
all countries and ages in virtue of I know not what, superior, in- 
definite, eternal, which renders certain geniuses comparable to those 
stars at which so many human beings of various nationalities gaze 
simultaneously, recognising in them the same luminous poesy and 
lucidity. 

_M. Paul Stapfer, in his excellent work dealing with Moliére and 
Shakespeare, tells us that, about the commencement of the present 
century, John Kemble the actor, your illustrious fellow-countryman, 
came to Paris. His comrades of the Comédie Francaise entertained 
him at a banquet. The conversation at table turned upon the tragic 
poets of both nations. With lively eloquence Kemble pointed out 
that Shakespeare was manifestly superior to Racine and Corneille. 
Under the influence of politeness—maybe of conviction—the French 
comedians were gradually giving way to him, when Michot the actor 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘So be it ; we are agreed ; but what do you say to 
Moliére ?”” Smiling, Kemble replied, “ Moliére? That is another 
question. Moliére was not a Frenchman.’ Those present protested 
vehemently. ‘“ No,” continued Kemble, ‘‘ Moli¢re was a man. One 
day it pleased the Almighty to permit mankind to taste, in all their 
perfection and plenitude, the joys of which Comedy is the source. 
Forthwith He created Moliére, and said to him: ‘Go, depict men, 
your brothers, and amuse them; if you can, make them better than 
they now are!’ Then he cast Moliére earthwards. On what part of 
our globe’s surface would he fall, to the north or the south—on this 
or that side of the Channel? Chance allotted him to France; but he 
belongs as much to us as to yourselves. No people or age can claim 
him as its own; he belongs to all time and to every nation.” You 
may be acquainted with this just and humorous judgment, pronounced 
by Kemble, but you are probably unaware that our celebrated 
historian Michelet cherished a theory of his own in relation to 
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Shakespeare. Did he record it on any page of his published works ? 
I doubt it. But one day he told me—and I quote this opinion of a 
gifted writer as a paradox—that Shakespeare, by his mother’s side, 
was Welsh—that is to say, partly French—and that as all children, 
especially of the male sex, take after their mothers, the Welshwoman’s 
son inherited from her the French temperament and genius. I well 
remember the vexation of Victor Hugo when our friend Castelar, 
proud to recognise the Spanish inspiration in Hernani and Ruy Blas, 
said to him: “ Dear master, you are a Castilian genius!” Hugo 
replied : “ I do not know that I am a genius; but I do know that I 
ama Frenchman!” In the land of Shadows, Shakespeare may have 
replied to Michelet: “I am an Englishman—deeply and essentially 
an Englishman! ” 

It is precisely one of the glories of his work to have placed among 
his studies of the human heart—of jealousy, love, and hatred—and 
among his fairy-tales, his delicious journeys in the realm of Fancy 
and in Dream-land, those admirable historical frescoes which revive, 
with all their tragic heroisms, the picturesque, sanguinary, and 
thrilling chronicles of Old England. It is his glory to have blended 
with the followings of his kings, barons, and knights—the Tudor 
Henries, fourth, fifth, sixth and eighth of their House, the dukes, 
cardinals, and lords by whom they were environed—the heterogeneous 
throng of burgesses, faleoners, apprentices, soldiers, peasants, and 
people of no account, which classic French Tragedy has banished from 
her marble palaces ; that throng which is the cement of glory and the 
nameless backbone of battle. All these dialogued chronic les of 
Shakespeare teem with valiant, persistent, and noble patriotism— 
patriotism that is steadfastly and exclusively English. 

Had I the time, I could pause awhile before these superb historical 
dramas, the value of which cannot be compared with that of any of our 
tragedies ; assuredly not with any of Moliére’s plays. It is in certain 
episodes of those inimitable dramas that the true greatness of 
Shakespeare manifests itself to me most saliently. The love of Romeo, 
the jealousy of Othello, the remorse of Macbeth, the doubts of Hamlet 
abound in long-admired beauties; but the familiar talk of two 
sentinels chatting about war; the meeting on the battle-field (Henry 
VI.) of a son who has slain his sire and a father who has killed his 
son ; these, in my opinion, attain the topmost height of sublimity, 
and I can discover nothing comparable to them in tragic horror, save 
certain humorous and genial conversations which took place, in the 
pages of Aristophanes, between pacific citizens and bellicose Athenians. 
Shakespeare’s war pictures teach us to hate war. Appeals for mercy 
seem to issue from the gaping wounds of the corpses which he piles 
up on the field of carnage. The old soldier who has slaughtered his 
son exclaims :— 
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“QO pity, God, this miserable age ! 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !’’ 


Moliére seems to have seen nothing of Louis XIV.’s battles. They 
are echoed in the writings of Madame de Sevigné; not in those of 
Moliére. 

Let us leave aside history, which Shakespeare’s genius has vivified 
for evermore, and turn to the consideration of man, generally 
speaking, and of what may be termed “‘ The Human Comedy.” 

Men have two ways of looking at the incidents and accidents of 
life. Have you ever seen a passer-by stumble and fall down in the 
street ? The luckless wretch runs the risk of breaking his leg or 
splitting his head open. Nevertheless, the spectators of his mishap 
are differently impressed by it, according to their respective tempera- 
ments. Some, seeing him fall, exclaim, “‘ Poor fellow! ” while others 
ejaculate, “Stupid fool!’’ The former, moved by a feeling of pity, 
perceive something dramatic in the trifling, commonplace, every-day 
occurrence ; the latter only see its ridiculous side. Taking these two 
diverse temperaments into one account, we may sum up the totality of 
dramatic authors on the one hand, and of theatrical spectators on the 
other. 

Ever since the world has existed, mankind has worn two different 
masks wherewith to dissimulate or express, as it may be, the feelings 
that move him; and the theatre, which symbolises every kind of 
sentiment by one or other of these masks—the mask of tragedy and 
the mask of comedy—has thus in some sort materialised the two 
eternal forms of passion. The fundamental law, the absolute mot 
@’ordre of the theatre is to make people laugh or cry. This is an 
esthetic truism, repeated and insisted upon ever since Moliére, in 
the Ecole des Femmes, and Goethe, in the prologue to Faust—the 
dialogue between a theatrical manager, a dramatic poet, and a casual 
wag—established the only immutable rule of dramatic art, viz., to 
please. One may give pleasure, be it remembered, by striking the 
spectator’s soul with terror. Schiller, in his essay or dissertation 
“On the cause of the pleasure we derive from matters tragical,” 
observes that ‘the sufferings of a scoundrel are not less replete with 
dramatic charm than those of a virtuous man.” In Shakespeare, wo 
find “that majestic sadness, which constitutes the whole pleasure of 
tragedy,” as Racine has admirably said; and even in Moliére we 
experience an analogous impression, thus characterised by Chateau- 
briand : “ Moliére’s humour, by its extreme profundity, and—if I 
may venture to say so—by its sadness, keeps touch with tragic 
truth.” “The world,” said Horace Walpole, “is at once a comedy 
and a tragedy; a comedy for the man of thought, a tragedy for the 
man of feeling.” 
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Let me turn to one of Moliére’s masterpieces—in my opinion, his 
absolute masterpiece—Le Misanthrope, which I might compare with 
Timon of Athens, but that it seems to me more closely to resemble 
Othello; for Moliére’s Alceste was devoured by jealousy before he 
lapsed into misanthropy. How does Alceste reply to Célimene 
when she makes mock of him, asking, with a gay smile :— 


‘* Et que me veulent dire et ces soupirs poussés 
Et ves sombres regards que sur moi vous lancez !” 


His answer is more tragical than comical :— 


** Que toutes les horreurs dont une ame est capable 
A yos déloyautés n’ont rien de comparable : 
Que le sort, les démons, et le ciel en courroux 
N’ont jamais rien produit de si méchant que vous.” 


And, in cursing the coquette, this comedy-character rises, or, rather, 
is raised by indignation, to the lofty region of tragical morality :— 


‘* Mais d’un aveu trompeur voir ma flamme applaudie 
C'est une trahison, c’est une perfidie 
Qui ne saurait trouver de trop grands chatiments, 
Et je puis tout permettre 4 mes ressentiments. 
Oui, oui, redoutez tout apres un tel outrage ; 
Je ne suis plus a moi, je suis tout a la rage, 
Percé du coup mortel dont vous m’assassinez. 
Mes sens par la raison ne sont plus gouvernés ; 
Je cede aux mouvemens d’une juste colére, 
Et je ne réponds pas de ce que je puis faire.” 


Do we not find in the Shakespearian tragedy the same feeling— 
expressed almost in the same words—of frightful jealousy which 
drives Alceste to despair and Othello to crime? Does not Desdemona 
take note of Othello’s “ gloomy glances,” just as Céliméne observes 
the “ sombres regards ”’ of Alceste ? 


“Desp. My lord, what is your will! 
Oru. Pray you, chuck, come hither.’’ 


Desdemona is not Céliméne; the simple, loving girl is not the 
accomplished coquette who plays with the misanthrope as she would 
play with her fan :— 


* Desp. I understand a fury in your words, 

But not the words. 

OTH. Why, what art thou ? 

Desp. Your wife, my lord ; your true and loyal wife. 

Oru. Come, swear it, damn thyself, 
Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee: therefore be double-damned, 
Swear—thou art honest. 

DeEspD. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Ors. Heaven knows that thou art false as hell.” 
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The two scenes are practically identical. Desdemona and Céliméne 
question their jealous lovers in similar terms. ‘‘ Quel est donc le 
trouble oi je vous vois paraitre ?”’ asks Céliméne. It might be Desde- 
mona. And Alceste, the hero of comedy, replies almost as tragically as 
Othello, the hero of drama. Passion and pain cause almost the same 
words to spring from their burning lips. Othello speaks of hell, 
Alceste of demons. Both are convulsed by the same terrific rage. 
In his fury Alceste raises his hand against the smiling coquette, 
exclaiming :— 

“Et je ne réponds pas de ce que je puis faire !”’ 

Transform the Louis XIV. salon into “a room in the castle of 
Cyprus,” place the damascened poniard of the Moor of Venice in the 
hand of the French misanthrope, and who knows that Alceste will not 
exclaim, like Othello :— 


“QO, that the slave had forty thousand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge !’ 


The only difference between them is the courtly politeness which 
stays the threatening hand of Alceste and the savage brutality which 
arms the Moor with a trenchant dagger. 

Now let us enquire why one and the same feeling, which attains a 
highly tragical development in Othello and Alceste, is deeply lowered 
in tone—becoming comical after having been intensely painful—in 
Sganarelle? This tormented being is another jealous husband, 
incessantly racked by delusions, who, when jealousy prompts him to 
pick a quarrel with the gay spark whom he suspects of being his wife’s 
lover, is suddenly baulked in his fierce purpose by a singularly 
practical prudence, by which neither Alceste at Versailles nor Othello 
in Cyprus could ever have been restrained from action. Sganarelle 
yearns to strike his rival; but, should he do so, he will have to take 
tothe cold steel. This contingency causes him to ponder, and nothing 
ean be droller than his reflexions :— 


‘Je hais de tout mon cceur les esprits colériques, 
Et porte grand amour aux hommes pacifiques. 
Je ne suis point battant, de peur d’étre battu, 

Et V’humeur débonnaire est ma grand vertu. 
Mais mon honneur me dit que d’une telle offense 
Il faut absolument que je prenne vengeance. 

Ma foi, laissons-le rire autant qu'il lui plaira 

Au diantre qui pourtant rien du tout en fera. 
Quand j’aurai fait le brave et qu’un fer pour ma peine 
M’aura d’un vilain coup transpercé la bedaine, 
Dites-moi, mon honneur, en serez-vous plus gras ?” 


He finds consolation in the thought that, after all, it is not such a 
very great misfortune to be deceived by one’s wife :-— 
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* Quel mal cela fait-il? La jambe en devient-elle 
Plus tordue, aprés tout, et la taille moins belle ? 
Peste soit qui premier trouva l’invention 
De s’affliger lesprit de cette vision, 

Et d’attacher l’honneur de ‘homme le plus sage 
Aux choses que peut faire une femme volage ! 
Puisqu’on tient, 4 bon droit, tout crime personnel, 
Que fait 1A notre honneur pour étre criminel ?” 


I have quoted these lines in order to exemplify the different views 
taken of jealousy by two men of genius. Let me here repeat that 
every human situation has two aspects, the one tragical, the other 
comical. Othello crumples up the kerchief which he believes 
Desdemona to have given to Cassio, and, recognising it, roars with 
fury like a wounded lion. Sganarelle snatches from his wife’s hands 
the portrait of Lélie, which Célie has let fall, and which he believes 
to have been presented to his spouse by her lover. 

But in the reasons for not fighting, which Sganarelle lays down to 
himself, do you not recognise the identical arguments put forward by 
fat Jack Falstaff ? 

“ Dites-moi, mon honneur, en serez-vous plus gras?” says 
Sganarelle, shaking his head; and Falstaff, declaring that ‘ the 
better part of valour is discretion,” takes the same view of honour as 
that entertained by Sganarelle. 

“Can honour setaleg? No. Oranarm? No. Or take away the grief of a 
wound? No. Honour hath no skill in surgery, then! No. What is honour? 
Aword. What is that word, honour? Air.—Who hath it? He that died o’ 
Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it insensible, 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? No. Why? 
Detraction will not suffer it: therefore, I'll none of it. Honour is a mere 
scutcheon, and so ends my catechism.” 


In the case of Falstaff, as of Othello, or of Alceste, or of Sgana- 
relle, nature claims her rights in drama and comedy alike, and it is 
so absolutely true that laughter and tears are close neighbours, so 
undeniable that drama and comedy alike influence human action, 
that I have heard an eminent comedian declare that such and such 
a Shakespearian monologue —for instance, the famous “ To be or not 
to be” of Hamlet—may be spoken either in the tragical or comical 
tone and spirit, retaining in both cases its admirable dramatic and 
human character. 

The comedian in question was a brilliant but incomplete man of 
genius. Georges Sand was very fond of him, and even wrote expressly 
for him a sort of adaptation of Shakespeare’s As You Like It, which 
was performed at the Comédie Francaise. His name was Rouviére, 
and he played the part of Hamlet in 1847, when Alexandre Dumas 
and Paul Maurice produced their translation of the immortal tragedy 
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at the Théatre Historique. Rouviére was short, slender, and fragile, 
but full of animation, and, as it were, consumed by an ardent inward 
heat. As he could not make a living as an actor, he took to painting, 
and his pictures were not devoid of merit. We have one of them in 
the Museum of the Rue Richelieu. One evening, I remember, at a 
dinner-party of fxiends and comrades—Léon Gambetta was one of 
us on that occasion—Rouviére maintained that Hamlet’s soliloquy 
could be spoken in two ways, comically and tragically. ‘“ Always the 
two masks!” In compliance with Gambetta’s request, he recited 
“To be or not to be”’ with extraordinary effect, firstly, in the pensive, 
melancholy, anxious manner, and, secondly, in the light and airy tone 
of comedy. Rouviére, I must add, had discovered a third way of 
interpreting the immortal monologue. ‘“ Would you like,” he asked 
Gambetta, “that I should show you how—leaving the theatre aside, 
and altogether irrespective of the dramatic and comic points of view— 
I can render the “‘ To be or not to be” of Shakespeare ?”’ 

‘“‘T should indeed, my dear Rouviére,” replied Gambetta. 

And I must confess that the actor’s third recitation was altogether 
incomprehensible, being surcharged with epileptic gestures, exaspe- 
rate exclamations, fury and madness. ‘“T'o be or not to be!” said 
Gambetta ; “‘ Rouviére has changed the venue. It is the monologue 
itself which ought to be, and is not!” 

The interpretations of poets by comedians are subject to essentially 
personal variations. Diderot quotes a saying attributed to Garrick: 
“The actor who is capable of rendering Shakespeare to perfection has 
no understanding whatever of Racine.’’ Nothing is more incorrect 
than this dictum. Within the limits of a single week I have seen 
Mounet-Sully play in Hamlet and in Iphigenia, as much at his ease 
with the quiver and darts of Achilles as in the pourpoint of the 
Danish Prince. But the actor who interprets the special methods 
of the creative author must strive to render them in the spirit as 
well as the letter, just as the etcher of a picture must endeavour to 
reproduce with his graver the colour as well as the design of the 
painter. 

Here arises once more the eternal question of translations and 
translators. Frenchmen have been accused of an incapacity to arrive 
at a perfect understanding of Shakespeare. Do you remember that 
exquisite page, winged and tuneful like a singing-bird, which Henn 
Heine, the German Parisian, wrote one day d propos of the comedies 
of your inimitable poet? He reproached us Frenchmen for not 
comprehending “ with our small ratiocinating heads,” the delicious 
poetry of those fairy-tales which impart a special charm to Shake- 
speare’s works—the language which sounds like a fluttering of wings: 
the idiom which, he says, can only be learned by dreamers. In that 
rare page, which characterises two races as well as their two most 
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eminent representative men, in relation to whom I am addressing 
you to-day, Henri Heine says: “ Frenchmen understand the sun, 
but are incapable of understanding the moon.” 

The saying is not absolutely correct, but it is altogether beautiful. 
As a matter of fact, the moon seems to enwrap and bathe in its floods 
of light Shakespeare’s most fanciful works, to which it imparts I 
know not what new charm, to which we may give the name of 
“mystery.” Mystery is one of the greatest poets with whom I am 
acquainted ; it is he who, with his silent and shadowy hands, opens 
to us the gates of the Infinite. But it is not fair to assert that 
Frenchmen have no understanding of Shakespeare’s delicious fancies. 
The other day I recognised the seductive grace of the personages who 
figure in Shakespeare’s comedies while listening to the Alexandrines 
of Corneille’s “‘ Menteur,”’ the rhymes of which pick up the verses 
much as a chiselled sword hilt raises a fold of a velvet cloak. And 
in our eighteenth century has not Marivaux, the author of so many 
miniature chefs d’wurre of sentiment and grace, shed upon the satin 
coats of his marquesses and the white caps of his soubrettes some reflec- 
tion of the poetic Shakespearian moonlight which so delighted Henri 
Heine? Paul de St. Victor justly remarked that the doors of 
Marivaux’s boudoir opened upon Shakespeare’s forest. And Musset 
our Musset—the Musset of ‘“ On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” of 
“Les Caprices de Marianne,” and of “ Carmosine”—has he not 
dreamed under Shakespeare’s moon, the moon that his Lorenzaccio 
execrated, reviling it as “a livid face” ? If the French love bright- 
ness, light, and the sun—as Heine says—are not their nineteenth- 
century poets votaries of Chimera and of the moon? Have not 
Théophile Gautier and Théodore de Banville, for instance—the former 
in “ Le Baiser,” the latter in “ Le Pierrot Posthume ”—asked “ l’ami 
Pierrot, au clair de la lune,’’ to lend them a pen wherewith to write 
delicious verses ? This love of phantasy incarnate in the Pierrot of 
pantomime, is Shakespeare’s own humour equipped in French guise. 

“Nature, nature !”’ exclaimed Moliére ; and the great comedian’s 
ejaculation is also Shakespeare’s mot d’ordre. Even in their profession 
and destiny the two men may be aptly compared to one another. It 
is the love of nature—of that which is natural—which is common to 
them, and to which Shakespeare gives expression in Hamlet’s 
admirable advice to the actors, and Moliére in his no less admirable 
hints to the performers of L’ Impromptu de Versailles. It is this human 
strain of realism in Shakespeare and Moliére which tempts me to 
consider them as comedians, before treating of them as poets. Was 
Shakespeare a good comedian? Was Moliére an excellent actor ? 
Their works are manifest in incomparable magnificence. Whether 
they rendered them ill or well only interests the curious nowadays. 
But the curious are excellent literary juges @ instruction, who insist 
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upon knowing and understanding everything, and will not hear of 
leaving any branch of research to the tender mercies of posterity. 
They have made it their business to ascertain whether or not these 
two great men were meritorious comedians. In respect to Shakespeare, 
I have nothing positive to say ; but it is certain that Moliére was an 
excellent actor. Proof of his histrionice excellence is afforded by the 
attacks to which his foes subjected him. Our enemies often render 
us better service than our friends, even as far as the future is 
concerned ; and Moliére had plenty of them. Those who were his 
contemporaries, desiring to demonstrate the magnificence of his works, 
lit upon an argument which, though favourable to the comedian, was 
damaging to the author. “His plays,” they said, “seem to us good 
because he acts in them. When he shall cease to do so, they will 
appear to be what they really are, i.e., mediocre.” The amowr-propre 
of actors is proverbial, although, asa matter of fact, they are no vainer 
than other people, but only somewhat more frank and expansive. 
I doubt, nevertheless, that however conceited Moliére may have been 
as an actor, he can have been agreeably flattered by compliments 
addressed to the comedian at the expense of the playwright. How- 
ever that may be, the fact is established that he was a good comedian 
and played admirable parts excellently well. 

A characteristic of genius is the multiplicity of its faculties. The 
great Florentine artists were at once painters, sculptors, architects, and 
poets. Michael Angelo was all these, and an engineer and soldier to 
boot. Shakespeare’s intellect was absolutely encyclopeedic. 

An admiral, who was also a distinguished meteorologist, once 
observed that not only the most beautiful, but the most exact 
description of a storm, regarded from the strictly scientific point of 
view, was that chronicled minute by minute, so to speak, in Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer. Shakespeare’s Tempest is in no respect less 
admirable or convincing. Take Shakespeare as a word-painter of 
landscape; the seashore in Lear is a masterly picture. He may 
confidently be classed as an eminent historian; and long ago his 
amazing genius, which anticipated so many modern ideas, most 
eloquently gave the alarm in O¢he//o—in relation to Cassio’s drunken 
fit—anent “accursed wine,” which transforms men into beasts. I 
would that Cassio’s denunciation of drunkenness might serve as an 
epigraph for every publication of the anti-alcoholic associations which 
throughout the world fight the good fight against that abominable 
form of insensate indulgence which kills men and sows the seeds of 
ansmia, degeneration, and madness. Shakespeare, as honorary 
president of all existing Total-Abstinence and Temperance Leagues, 
would occupy a position—in my humble opinion—by no means to 
be disdained. Cassio may be qualified as the ordinary drunkard who 
may be usefully held up to general reprobation as a “ frightful 
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example.” ‘ Drunken savage ” 


Shakespeare by Voltaire! 

There is no more striking exemplification of the occasional stupidity 
of clever men than Voltaire’s letter to the French Academy, read aloud 
by D’Alembert on August 25th, 1776. That protest against Shake- 
speare to a corporation to whose judgment Cardinal de Richelieu, 
Pierre Corneille, and George Scudéri had submitted Le Cid, is a 
monument of narrow-minded and absolutely ridiculous criticism. 
Voltaire, who loved, understood, and imparted to Frenchmen a know- 
ledge of English literature at a time when— as he himself alleged— 
France knew nothing of England but the name of Marlborough and 
the doggrel song, ‘‘ Marlbrook s’en va t-en guerre”; Voltaire, who 
had translated Milton, Pope, and Dryden, complimented Locke, and 
praised Newton; analysed in that memorable letter Macbeth, Othello, 
and JZamilet, applying to those masterpieces the critical process which 
an obscure Boulevard journalist might to-day apply to a drama of the 
Ambigu or the Porte Saint-Martin. He went so far with his facile 
pleasantries, aimed at “ Billy ” Shakespeare, that D’Alembert advised 
him to suppress certain offensive sentences, and eventually did not read 
his friend’s letter to the Academy in its entirety. 

This episode goes to prove what enormous progress has been 
achieved by the knowledge and, I may say, the cult of Shakespeare 
among intelligent Frenchmen in the course of a century—say, from 
1776 to 1876. Voltaire admitted that Shakespeare, “ low, unruly, 
and absurd as he was, displayed sparks of genius.” Voltaire gave 
himself credit for audacity when he declared that “ in this obscure 
chaos, composed of murder and buffoonery, heroism and turpitude, 
vulgar chatter and great interests, there were natural and striking 
features.” Features! 

A hundred years later, Victor Hugo proclaims Shakespeare “ the 
master of drama, one of those demi-gods before whom men bow down, 
one of the forces and glories of Nature.” The proscribed poet was 
gazing at the sea from the Guernsey beach, and his son, Francois 
Victor, suddenly asked him how the long, slow, dull hours of exile 
might best be utilised ? 

“Translate Shakespeare,” replied his father. ‘I will contemplate 
the ocean ! ” 

Thus Victor Hugo invested Shakespeare with the grandeur, power, 
charm, music, storminess, infinite seduction and infinite terror of the 
sea. He was, indeed, an ocean of thought—an ocean which reflected 
heaven itself. The nineteenth-century poet was endowed with a far 
more open mind, a far more vigorous understanding than the eigh- 
teenth-century philosopher. But one must do Voltaire the justice to 
admit that although he criticised Shakespeare with a silly vivacity 
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which smacks more strongly of the dramatic author’s professional 
jealousy than of critical justice, he also frequently sang his praises 
with convincing fervour. He did even better, for he imitated Shake- 
speare. Voltaire’s Mort de César and Zire are timid but genuine 
Shakespearian adaptations. That admirable musician, Gounod, said 
to me one day, while listening to some of the Fuust melodies, 
miserably droned out by a peripatetic barrel-organ: ‘ You can hear, 
my dear friend, that we composers only reach popularity by the way 
of calumny!” I am tempted to say that Voltaire was one of the first 
to make Shakespeare known to us, and to popularise him in France— 
as the organ-grinder popularised Gounod—by calumniating him. 

Let me—quite temperately—defend Voltaire, who has been 
accused of despising Shakespeare, whereas the only acceptable pieces 
of Voltairean drama were borrowed from the plays of the author of 
Hamlet. The truth is that Voltaire bows down as deeply as anybody 
before Shakespeare’s genius. While pointing out his defects he places 
him side by side, in admiring appraisement, with Newton and— 
perhaps ironically—with Frederick IIT. Now in Voltaire’s opinion, 
Newton was “the sublime man! ” 

When at the production of Zaire (August 13th, 1732), Voltaire 
put forward Orosmane upon the French stage, it was Shakespeare— 
or, at least, the shade of Shakespeare—that made a first appearance 
there. Thirty-seven years later (October 30th, 1769), Hamlet “ came 
on,” somewhat timidly, impersonated by Ducis. Romeo and Juliet 
did not make their Parisian début until July, 1772, and De Rozay’s 
colourless version of Richard III. was first staged in July, 1781. 
Then, between 1783 and 1792, Ducis introduced King Lear, Macbeth, 
and Othello to the French theatrical public. In 1828, Frederic Soulié 
translated Romeo and Juliet. Alfred de Vigny’s adaptation of The 
Merchant of Venice dates from the following year. It was not until 
1856 that Hamlet was produced at the Théatre Historique—the 
Hamlet of Alexandre Dumas and Paul Maurice, which I had the 
honour to add to the répertoire of the Comédie Francaise in 1886. 
Ani some of Shakespeare’s very terms (employed in stage directions 
as well as dialogue) only found acceptance in French acting versions 
by degrees and at long intervals. In 1732 and 1792 Desdemona— 
or rather, Edelmone—let fall either a letter or a diamond ornament ; 
in 1820 Marie Stuart “ dropped a tissue”; in 1829 Mademoiselle 
Mars spoke the true word “handkerchief” for the first time, as 
Desdemona, on the French stage. Everybody should read in the 
pages of Stendhal—the literary precisian whose books simply teem 
with facts and ideas—Henri Beyle’s account of the first performances 
given in France by an English company which came over to Paris 
to play Shakespeare. There was a terrific row. Berlioz, who shortly 
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afterwards composed a symphony in The Tempest, fell in love at one 
and the same time with the author of Ham/et and with the actress 
who impersonated Ophelia—Henrietta Smithson, whom he married. 
Shakespeare certainly inspired the very great musician who composed 
La Damnation de Faust, Berlioz was dazzled by Shakespeare, before 
he undertook to interpret Goethe in music. He wrote in his 
Mémoires, “I recognised true greatness, true beauty, absolute dra- 
matic truth. I lived, I understood, I felt that I was a live man.” 
Berlioz was not alone in feeling and acknowledging the influence of 
Shakespeare. The whole new literary school—Victor Hugo, Alex- 
andre Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, Emile Deschamps, &c.—acclaimed 
Hamlet and its author unanimously. 

Berlioz, however, felt assured that only Shakespeare’s drama—not 
his humour—could be acclimatised in France, for he wrote :—*“ It is 
more difficult fora Frenchman to gauge the depths of Shakespeare’s 
style than for an Englishman to appreciate the delicacy and origi- 
nality of that of Moliére or La Fontaine.” 

If it be difficult to appreciate a poet’s originality, the actor of 
genius is capable of interpreting it in such sort that his or her render- 
ing is far more intelligible than the pallid literary translation. Miss 
Smithson explained Shakespeare to a whole generation of fascinated 
audiences, and I feel certain that if Sir Henry Irving, the illustrious 
tragedian of whom the British stage is justly proud, should play 
Shakespearian parts in Paris, the Parisians would greet him with 
acclamations as the most admirable of living “ translators.” 


All men of genius resemble one another in some particular respect. 
Moliére and Shakespeare, for instance—two misanthropes whose dis- 
appointed love takes the form of bitter irony. The Jaques of As 
You Like It, it has been well said, is an Alceste of the Renaissance. 
But he himself hasa brother—an elder brother in respect to anger 
and hatred—Timon of Athens. Misanthropy incorporate never gave 
utterance to such eloquent curses as Timon hurled against mankind. 


Never did incensed prophet rain down upon social corruption more 
scathing invectives. 
* Be abhorred 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ; 
His semblab!le, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destruction fang mankind !” 


Here Alceste is far surpassed. The two geniuses, moreover, depict 
themselves in their respective works. Moliére studies a man; Shake- 
speare, humanity. Alceste is a misanthrope; Timon is misanthropy 
itself. 


Shakespeare’s torrents of rage may te readily accounted for by the 
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fact that he lived at a time when men bore with difficulty “ the bur- 
den and heat of the day.” The pains suffered during heavy and 
sinister hours are reflected in the lamentations of his personages. The 
gloomy story of his age underlies his work. He wrote, so to speak, 
as one wading through blood; and he suffered, though not of his 
personal ills, for fortune had come to him with maturity of years. 
The poet might have allowed himself to lead a happy life; but could 
he? The man of imagination was also a man of conscience. It did 
not suffice him, as Taine will have it, to obey the genius that inspired 
him with terrible drama or sparkling comedy, manifesting to him the 
ghost of Banquo, or the chariot of Queen Mab. He insisted upon 
raising his voice in protest on behalf of the weak and oppressed, and 
in crying out aloud for justice. 

The historian of English Literature, as unjust to Shakespeare as he 
was to Sterne, either did not or would not see that Shakespeare was a 
humanitarian. The poet’s eminent commentator turned a deaf ear 
to the appeals he addressed to the future ; heart-rending ejaculations, 
which resounded like consolatory anachronisms in Elizabeth’s time, 
when the headman’s axe was constantly imbrued in English 
blood. 

Was Shakespeare a democrat? I am inclined to think so. In 
King Lear, for instance, there are outbreaks which shed sudden light 
upon his inmost thoughts. The King, destitute and straying about 
the country in the rain with his fool and one faithful follower, takes 
refuge in an empty hovel. His thoughts turn towards the poor 
wretches whom he had erstwhile treated as beggars, and whom, in his 
misery, he recognises as his brethren. 


** Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’st shake thy superflux to them 

And show the heavens more just.”’ 


Lear—that is, Shakespeare—thus recommends self-sacrifice and 
preaches pity, inspired not only by Heaven’s decree, but by a pro- 
found love of justice. At other times Shakespeare, with cruel irony, 
shows us the dust of Alexander stopping a beer-barrel. He goes 
still further, .. : 


‘‘Kinc. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ? 


“Hamu. At supper... not where he eats, but where he is eaten.” A certain 
convocation of politic worms are e’en at him... Your fat king, and your lean 
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beggar, is but variable service ; two dishes but to one table; that’s the end... 
A man may fish with the worm that has eat of a king ; and eat of the fish that 
hath eat of that worm. 

“King. What dost thou mean by this? 

“Hamu. Nothing, but to show you how a king may go a progress through the 
guts of a beggar.’’ 


Louis XIV. would have been extremely surprised had Moliére 
taken the liberty of putting such realism as this into words. Mboliére, 
however, did not indulge in these infernal pleasantries. He was 
more reasonable and less formidable than Shakespeare, while every 
whit as human. His Tartuffe, to my mind, is a greater hypocrite 
than Iago, whose contrivances are somewhat clumsy. Again, I might 
compare, for instance, Harpagon with Shylock ; or, rather, the women 
created by the genius of the supreme English and French dramatists. 
In the latter case I should venture to say that if Shakespeare’s 
women—the offspring of dreams and magic spells—are made to be 
worshipped, Moliére’s women, delicious in their simplicity, reasonable- 
ness, and grace, are made to be espoused. But why compare, and 
why prefer? Let us admire and love! 

A few months ago, in the presence of its author, M. Jean Aicard, 
I was conducting a rehearsal of the last translation of Shakespeare 
produced in France—that of Othello. While the eternally thrilling 
drama was being acted on the stage—while Desdemona, surrounded 
by captains, soldiers, and Cypriotes, was awaiting her tempest-tossed 
consort, another storm seemed to be brewing between two great 
nations made to esteem and love one another, and to strive in common 
throughout the world in the cause of progress and liberty. Ina word, 
Fashoda just then cast its shadow over our Shakespearian rehearsals, 
and the latest translator of Othe//o, admiring like myself the great poet 
of sempiternal passion and pain, said to me: 

“Ts it not amazing that—far above the contingent rivalries of 
politics and the futile questions which arise between peoples meant 
by Nature to think, feel, and act in union—the poet’s genius should 
soar like the sun above the clouds? It is in vain that newspapers, 
eagerly read to-day, torn up and forgotten to-morrow, essay to 
inflame anger and foment dissension. The poet is at his post, intent 
upon making all nations listen to the imperishable words ‘ Concord 
and Peace.’ ” 

And, in fact, while disquietude darkened the horizon, Shakespeare, 
everlasting Shakespeare, was drawing towards each other the publics 
of France and England by the agency of one of his master-works. 
The dead man, entombed centuries ago, was mobilising troops who 
were the soldiers of Art, and who—from Mounet-Sully down to the 
humblest “ super ” of the Venetian Senate—took arms to fight for 
his glory. I admired that histrionie legion, stirred to action by the 
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posthumous will of genius, those men of to-day, moved by passions 
of the 16th-century man, those artists of another race, interpreting, 
resuscitating, vivifying the work of a profoundly English genius 
which belongs to all nations; and I said to myself “ Nothing is finer, 
nobler, and greater than Dramatic Art.” Just as Heaven is the 
same for all men, Art is the same for all nations. Genius is the great 
reservoir of human peace. And I glorified Shakespeare in my native 
land with the same pride that I experience here in paying homage, 
in the name of the great Frenchman, Moliére, to the great English- 
man, and to grand Old England. 

It is my earnest wish that next year, at the Universal Exhibition 
which is to show the world the wonders of human industry, England 
will furnish us with ample opportunity for admiring the incompar- 
able products of her manual labour and the superb creations of her 
genius; that the English men of letters whom we know, translate, 
and reverence, will join with us in applauding the two dramatists 
who link France and England together, Shakespeare and Moliére ; 
and that we may inaugurate for all time to come the fraternal era of 
free interchange, as far as dramatic and literary masterpieces are 
concerned. 

JuLES CLARETIE. 

Translated by W. Beatry-K1naston. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SUPREMACY. 


Happeninc to meet Mr. Chamberlain the day after the Niger 
Convention was signed by Sir Edmund Monson and M. Hanotaux, 
I took the opportunity of asking him whether the requirements 
of this country had been fully satisfied in that instrument. 
He answered me: “It depends on what you understand by ‘the 
requirements of this country.’ All J know is that J’ve got all J 
wanted.” Whether he takes the same view of President Kruger’s 
new Naturalisation and Franchise Act I have had no opportunity 
of ascertaining, but I should imagine, from his recent statement 
in the House of Commons,’ that he is well on that way. The 
significance—we may not yet say the completeness—of the success 
he has achieved is, perhaps, somewhat obscured to the public eye by 
the multitude of shifting details on which separate and absorbing 
encounters have taken place. One does not see the wood for the 
trees. It is none the less a signal, in some respects an epoch-making, 
triumph, and Mr. Chamberlain, with his clear conception of Colonial 
policy, his lucid perception of ends and means, and his frank self- 
consciousness, must know it better than anyone can tell him. 

What, after all, has been the end in view? Has it been merely 
the enfranchisement of a few thousand gold-diggers on the Rand, or 
even the establishment of the principle of equal rights for all white 
men in South Africa? These have been neither the ultimate ends 
nor the primary means. What Mr. Chamberlain has sought for is a , 
permanent basis for peace and union in South Africa by the vindica- * 
tion and consolidation of the supremacy of this country. This is, 
perhaps, a phrase which comes all too trippingly to Jingo lips 
when there is a disturbance of the normal situation south of the 
Zambesi; but those who have lately shouted it from the housetops 
have spoken better than they knew. The chief obstacle to the peace 
of South Africa has hitherto been the opposition of the Transvaal to 
British supremacy. This opposition, as I shall presently show, has 
passed through two phases, one of external, the other of internal 
intrigue. To strike at the root of this evil it has been necessary 
not only to insist on the literal observance of the terms of the London 
Convention, by which the relations of the two countries are regulated, 
but to establish the right of this country to “tender friendly 
counsels’ to the Government of the Republic in regard to its internal 


(1) The Times, July 21, 1899. 
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affairs, with the expectation, of course, that such counsels would be 
followed. This right was for the first time definitely claimed by 
Mr. Chamberlain after the Jameson Raid in 1896." It has now been 
virtually established, despite the protests of President Kruger. 

The claim advanced by Mr. Chamberlain was undeniably a bold 
one. It had to struggle against the complacent blunders of Lord 
Derby in 1884 and the opinions of not a few eminent diplomatists 
and experts in international law. That, under any circumstances, it 
would have been justified by emergency will not be disputed; but I 
venture to think it had a more regular foundation in the conception 
of the relationship of the Transvaal to this country, which underlies 
the London Convention. Let me endeavour to set forth clearly what 
that conception is, as upon it the normal legitimacy of the grievances 
of this country chiefly depends. 

The fundamental contention of the Transvaal in all its disputes with 
the Paramount Power is that it is an independent State. Is this a 
fact ? I venture to think it isnot, even though we leave out of account 
the vexed questions of suzerainty and of the survival of the preamble 
of 1881. Owing to Article IV. of the London Convention, which 
declares that all treaties negotiated by the Transvaal must have the 
approval of Great Britain, the Republic lacks an essential element of 
sovereignty. It is, consequently, what is technically known as an é¢at 
nvi-souveraine, and the element of sovereignty it lacks is vested in the 
Paramount Power. To that extent it is beyond doubt dependent on 
this country, and hence cannot be independent. It has no effective 
international status at all, any more than Canada had two years ago, 
when her plenipotentiaries were permitted to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce direct with France. Except that she has the privilege of 
negotiation, which is a means to an international act, and not an inter- 
national act in itself, her international status is an attribute of the 
international status of the British Empire. Moreover, this privilege 
of negotiation was only granted her because, owing to her geographical 
position, her opportunities for effective intrigue with foreign Powers 
were reduced to a minimum. This is shown by the draft of the first 
Swaziland Convention, under which (Art. XVII.) Great Britain 
resumed her control of all diplomatic negotiations relating to the 
seaboard at Kosi Bay, which it was proposed the South African 
Republic should be permitted to acquire.’ It is further shown by the 
provision in Article TV. of the London Convention, by which the 
restriction in regard to the conclusion of treaties is made to apply to 
native tribes “‘ to the eastward or westward of the Republic,’ * such 


(1) Blue Book, C. 7933, pp. 18, 89. 

(2) Revue Générale de Droit International Public. 1896. P. 43. 
(3) Hertslet : Commercial Treaties, Gc. Vol. xviii., p. 167. 

(4) C. 3947, p. 54. 
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tribes being the buffers between the Republic and the sea on the one 
hand, and the Republic and possible foreign colonies on the other. 

Now this restriction was not a mere caprice of Imperialism. It had 
a definite and practical aim, which is stated clearly in the same Article 
IV. This aim was to prevent the Transvaal from doing anything “ in 
conflict with the interests of Great Britain or of any of Her Majesty’s 
possessions in South Africa.”” I shall doubtless be reminded that 
this disability was strictly limited to international acts; but surely it is 
not reasonable to suppose that it was contemplated, even by Lord Derby, 
that the South African Republic should be free in its internal affairs 
to do anything “in conflict with the interests of Great Britain” ? 
Why, then, is it not stated in the Convention? The answer is clear. 
The very existence of the Convention presupposed the capacity and 
intention of the Transvaal to live the life of a civilised State, to pre- 
serve order and to maintain friendly relations with its neighbours. 
Its failure to satisfy these conditions brought about the annulment 
of the Sand River Convention of 1877,' and the presumption that this 
incapacity no longer existed was the root idea of the 1884 Conven- 
tion. Nor was this merely a presumption. Promises of friendship 
were made with unbounded prodigality by the Boer deputation during 
the negotiations. They even expressed a wish to enter a Confederation 
of South African Colonies and States under a British Protectorate.’ 
In regard to the treatment of aliens, Lord Derby himself stated to the 
deputation his assurance that “there will be no withdrawal of those 
securities for liberty and equal treatment which your State has always 
professed itself ready to afford.” ’ This assurance was, no doubt, based 
on the fact that at that time the Transvaal naturalisation law 
required a residential qualification of only five years, and in all other 
respects conformed to the usages of civilised nations. Had the late 
law been in existence we may be certain there would have been no 
Convention. 

Tor these reasons I venture to contend that not only is the South 
African Republic a dependent of Great Britain in its international 
relations, but that it is under an obligation to respect the interests of 
this country and its South African dependencies in its domestic and 
intercolonial arrangements. It follows from this, that, to the extent 
of these obligations, a right of intervention is vested in the Paramount 
Power, and that it may be exercised should these obligations not be 
observed. 

I turn now to Mr. Chamberlain’s justification in exercising this 
right. It will be found in the answer to the question, How has the 
Transvaal fulfilled its obligation to do nothing “in conflict with the 
interests of Great Britain ” ? 

From the very moment that the London Convention was signed, 

(1) C. 1776, p. 157. (2) C. 3947, p. 8. (3) Tbid., p. 44. 
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President Kruger set on foot a campaign against British interests, 
having in view the abrogation of his dependent status. There is 
good reason for believing that the elements of this campaign in its first 
phase—that of seeking the aid of Germany—were already in the Presi- 
dent’s hands when the Convention was negotiated. Even before the 
annexation in 1877, the Transvaal had sought an alliance with Ger- 
many, where a dream of colonial dominion had begun to shape itself.’ 
It is not a little significant in this connection that, while the majority of 
the Boers were satisfied with annexation, the subsequent rebellion was 
chiefly engineered by immigrant non-British foreigners.” In these cir- 
cumstances, and in the light of subsequent facts, it seems even probable 
that the mission of President Kruger to England in 1883, to obtain 
the abrogation of the Protectorate of 1881, was not altogether foreign 
to the designs Prince Bismarck was then forming with regard to 
German acquisitions in South and Central Africa. The facts are, at 
any rate, very suggestive. In April, 1883, Herr Liideritz landed at 
Angra Pequena, and in May the German flag was hoisted. The 
following month President Kruger addressed to the High Commis- 
sioner his proposal that a Boer deputation should visit London to 
reconsider with Her Majesty’s Government the Convention of 1881.° 
A few months later he was in Downing Street, claiming absolute 
independence, and a western frontier reaching down to the Kalahari, 
where it might meet Herr Liideritz’s pioneers.* These proposals, 
which would not only have ended the British hegemony of South 
Africa, but would have shut us out from expansion in the northern 
region—now happily Rhodesia—were rejected by Lord Derby, and 
the Convention as it stands to-day was signed in February, 1884. 

The year 1884 was @ notable one in African politics. It was the 
year which witnessed the opening of the scramble for the Dark Con- 
tinent under the auspices of Prince Bismarck; the year of the 
Berlin Conference, in connection with which something very like a 
European coalition against Great Britain was organised by the astute 
Chancellor. Was President Kruger a party to this coalition? It 
is impossible to say, but the facts speak for themselves. On his way 
back from London he paid a visit to Berlin, and was received with 
effusive cordiality by the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. ‘Within a 
month after his arrival at Pretoria the western frontier was alive 
with Boer raids invading the region covering the northern road. At 
the same time another raid pushed eastward to the sea, founded the 
New Republic in Zululand, and entered into negotiations with Ger- 
many for the joint appropriation of St. Lucia Bay.® For a moment 

(1) Martineau: Life of Sir Bartle Frere. Vol. ii., p. 183. 

(2) C. 1776, p. 153. Mackenzie: Austral Africa. Vol. ii., pp. 488-440. 

(3) C. 3659. (4) C. 3947, pp. 5, 10-18. 


(5) Egerton: British Colonial Policy, p. 446. Lucas: Hist. Geog. of the British 
Colonies. Vol.iv., p. 308. 
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Downing Street was apathetic, but, thanks chiefly to the repre- 
sentations of the late Mr. Forster and Mr. Chamberlain, it was moved 
to action.’ Sir Charles Warren, with a large force, was sent to 
bundle the Boers out of Bechuanaland, and the British flag was 
hoisted at St. Lucia Bay. Both actions gave rise to German protests. 
In regard to Bechuanaland, Prince Bismarck was even bold enough 
to claim that the country was the natural Ainter/and of Angra 
Pequena.? The coincidences in this narrative illustrate sufficiently 
the attitude of the Transvaal towards British interests in South 
Africa during the period they cover, and they amply justify the 
restrictions imposed upon the diplomacy of the Republic by Article 
IV. of the Convention. 

During the next two years nothing was heard of German intrigues. 
There was, indeed, no longer any room for them. Moreover, the 
Transvaal had enough to do in struggling with its pecuniary em- 
barrassments and in coaxing the Paramount Power not to insist on 
its bond in regard to certain moneys due under the London Conven- 
tion.” A new era for the semi-bankrupt state opened towards the 
end of 1886, when the Witwatersrand Goldfields were proclaimed. A 
rush of gold-diggers began to dot the southern region of the Republic 
with busy encampments and prosperous urban communities, and money 
in abundance poured into the empty Boer exchequer. In this way the 
seeds of the Uitlander question were sown. Had President Kruger been 
a statesman, had he been endowed with a due perception of the inevit- 
ability of British paramountcy, and truly anxious to labour for the 
autonomous prosperity of his State and the peace of South Africa, he 
would have at once taken measures for the gradual assimilation of the 
best elements in the new immigration. The view he took of the new- 
comers, however, was a hostile and reactionary one. He seems to have 
imagined that they were hostages delivered into his hands for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to extort the complete independence of the Repub- 
lic from the Paramount Power, and he used them accordingly. We have 
seen that the Naturalisation Law in 1884 only insisted on a residential 
qualification of five years.‘ Many of the settlers of 1886 were 
prepared to avail themselves of this law, and looked forward to a due 
representation of the growing interests of the goldfields in the Volks- 
vaad at the end of the stipulated period. In 1889, however, shortly 
before the maturing of the qualification of the first batch of immi- 
grants, the law was arbitrarily withdrawn, and burghership was strictly 
limited to Boers born in the State. This exclusion was slightly relaxed 
in the following year—a conditional twelve years’ residential qualifica- 





(1) Wemyss Reid: Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. Vol. ii., pp. 491-93. 
2) Bismarck und England. (Berlin.) p. 240. 

3) C. 4643, pp. 5, 14, 201, 206, 241, 242. 

(4) Statesman’s Year Book. (1890.) p. 922. Blue Book, C. 7932, p. 84. 
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tion for aliens being adopted—but in 1894 the rule of complete exclu- 
sion was resumed.’ 

The persecuting nature of this policy is illustrated by a number of 
minor enactments calculated to exasperate and humiliate the Uitlanders, 
especially those of English extraction. Matters reached a crisis in 
1894, when British subjects were commandeered for a military expedi- 
tion against a native chief, although Germans, French, and Portu- 
guese were exempt. The Uitlanders appealed for protection to the 
Imperial Government, and Lord (then Sir Henry) Loch was despatched 
on a mission to Pretoria. President Kruger now showed his hand. 
He expressed his willingness to give up commandeering British sub- 
jects on condition that a general revision of the London Convention 
was entered upon.? This was refused by Lord Loch. For a moment 
the situation was exceedingly serious. Johannesburg was ripe for 
insurrection,’ and the prospect of war was not far off. Happily, Lord 
Loch was firm, and President Kruger gave way. 

The campaign for independence on the basis of the Uitlander 
question was, however, now fairly launched, and, although commandeer- 
ing was stopped, other forms of “ pin-pricks”” were soon resorted to. 
Lord Ripon expostulated with the Pretoria junta on the Franchise 
question, but his despatch was ignored.‘ Petitions on the same sub- 
ject from Johannesburg were received by the Volksraad with defiances, 
jeers, and laughter.° Taxation was increased, the offices of State 
were filled by immigrant Hollanders and Germans, while English- 
men could not even be tried by juries of their own countrymen. In 
September, 1895, occurred the Vaal Drifts affair, when war was again 
threatened by the Paramount Power.® Three months later came 
the Jameson Raid and the rising in Johannesburg, which threatened 
to involve the whole of South Africa in race discords. Mr. Chamber- 
lain now tried his hand at a settlement, and invited President Kruger 
to England to discuss the situation. Encouraged by German support, 


by the seditious sympathy of the Dutch in the British colonies, and by 
the odium brought upon the Uitlander cause through the methods 
of the Raid, the President stated his terms with boldness and pre- 
cision. He required (1) the withdrawal of the London Convention, 
including Article IV.; (2) the substitution of a treaty of peace and 
commerce on the most favoured nation basis; (3) the incorporation of 
Swaziland; and (4) access to the coast.’ Once more his demands 
were refused, and it was then that Mr. Chamberlain, with a very clear 
perception of the necessities of the situation, carried the war into the 
enemy’s camp by claiming a right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the Transvaal. 


(1) Select Committee on British South Africa. Minutes 1588-1615. 
(2) C. $159, p. 22. (3) Ibid., p. 19. (4) C. 7933, pp. 92-93. 
(5) Ibid., p. 85. (6) C. 8474. (7) C. 8063, pp. 12, et seg. 
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That this claim was valid I have already argued. If I am correct 
in that contention, it follows, from the story I have been reviewing, 
that, in view of the hostility “to the interests of Great Britain ” con- 
sistently displayed by the Transvaal during the last fifteen years, and 
the complications, both international and colonial, this hostility had 
succeeded in bringing about, the firm exercise of the right of inter- 
vention would have been abundantly justified in February, 1896. 
For a moment this course was actually in contemplation. Unfor- 
tunately, the scope and complications of the crisis were too serious to 
admit of a fresh embitterment, and Mr. Chamberlain, having in- 
effectually suggested a compromise of the Uitlander question by means 
of a scheme' known as “ Home Rule for the Rand,” withdrew from 
the conflict. 

So far I have dealt with the struggle for supremacy exclusively in 
its relation to the right of intervention claimed by the Paramount 
Power. The later phases, while adding to the justification of the 
exercise of this right, are chiefly interesting as a study in diplomacy. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pacific attitude in the spring of 1896 was not only 
due to the inherent difficulties of the situation, but also to the fact 
that the solution of the problem required time. It was clear that a 
great deal had to be done before pressure could be safely and success- 
fully applied to the Transvaal. The “ new diplomacy ” of the Colonial 
Office was no match for Boer unscrupulousness when the strings were 
being pulled by the older diplomacy of the Wilhelmstrasse. A more 
subtle game had to be played, and for this purpose it was necessary 
to hand the cards to the Foreign Office. 

The most salient lesson bequeathed to this country by the Jameson 
Raid was the necessity of eliminating the German factor from the 
Transvaal problem. This task was outside Mr. Chamberlain’s 
province, and even if it had not been, it could not have been 
accomplished by a hurried diplomacy. It was essential, in the first 
place, that the bitterness of the crisis, as between London and 
Berlin, should pass away, and in the second, that an opportunity for 
negotiation should be found. Lord Salisbury did his best to conciliate 
Germany as soon as the Flying Squadron was called in and dispersed, 
and when the Chinese question arose the Colonial Secretary added 
his efforts to those of the Prime Minister by flamboyantly championing 
a German alliance. Just a year ago the required opportunity of 
settling with Germany presented itself. The embarrassments of 
Portugal led to certain negotiations in London, having for their 
object the ultimate disposal of the Portuguese possessions on 
the east and west coasts of Africa. Communications were at once 
opened with Berlin, and the secret Anglo-German Agreement was in 
due course negotiated. By that instrument British African interests 


(1) C. 7933, p. 90. 
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were finally freed from German meddling; the fate of Delagoa Bay 
was settled, and a division of the reversion of the Portuguese colonies 
rounding off our own possessions, and providing Germany with an 
empire, was arranged. 

From this moment Mr. Chamberlain had the Transvaal on the hip, 
and the establishment of the right claimed by him in 1896 became 
possible. In Pretoria, however, the new situation was not grasped. 
When last October, I contributed to this Review the only authentic 
account of the Anglo-German Agreement yet published,’ Dr. Leyds 
was hurriedly dispatched to Berlin and Lisbon to inquire into the 
truth of my statements. What he reported to Pretoria I do not 
know, but he certainly did not succeed in impressing President 
Kruger with the perils hanging over him. Since the Raid the old 
policy of persecution and pin-pricks had been pursued with increased 
activity. During 1896 fresh impediments had been placed in the way 
of English education on the Rand; a law for muzzling the press has 
been passed, and measures for the expulsion of aliens and the restric- 
tion of immigration—both contraventions of the London Convention 
—have been enacted.? At the same time several direct attempts to 
evade Article IV. were made, Uitlander newspapers were arbitrarily 
suspended, commandeering was resumed, oppressive monopolies were 
created, the judgment of the Supreme Court in regard to Uitlanders 
were overridden, and a whole host of minor oppressions and vexations 
were perpetrated.* This state of affairs continued after the negotia- 
tion of the Anglo-German Agreement, down even to the early part 
of the present year. So obviously provocative was the attitude of the 
Transvaal that in one of his dispatches last year, Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, our agent at Pretoria, roundly charged the Executive with 
pursuing a “ policy of exasperating the Imperial Government.” * 

The climax was reached when the Lombard outrages, the Edgar 
and Applebee murders, and the denial of the right of public meeting 
to the Uitlanders, led to the great petition to the Queen, and its 
acceptance by Mr. Chamberlain.® Then for the first time President 
Kruger sniffed danger. He did not require to know the terms of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of May 4th, in which an immediate ulti- 
matum was virtually urged. The acceptance of the Uitlander peti- 
tion sufficed to show him that the Paramount Power meant mischief, 
and he hastened to pretend to set his house in order. In 1897 an 
illusory modification of the Franchise Law had been passed, offering 
burgher rights to aliens after fourteen years’ residence under impos- 
sible conditions." This grotesque measure he now proposed to remedy. 


(1) Fortnieutty Review, October, 1898, pp. 627-634, 


(2) C. 8423, pp- 93-96. (3) Ldid., and C. 9345, passin. 
(4) C. 9345, p. 63. (5) C. 9345, sections iv., v., and vi. 
(6) Ibid., p. 209. (7) Statesman’s Year Book. (1899.) p. 1003. 
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Early last May he submitted to the Raad a bill for amending the 
franchise law by reducing the residential qualification to nine years 
but still maintaining the impossible conditions. The Raad, misunder- 
standing the tactics of the President, refused to pass it as a concession 
to the national enemy. The Paramount Power was, of course, not 
deceived by the President’s simulated concessions. It contented itself, 
however, with suggesting a Conference between him and the High 
Commissioners, at which the advice foreshadowed in the despatch of 
February, 1896, might be given.’ By a singular coincidence Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the leader of the Afrikander Bond, proposed a similar 
Conference to the High Commissioner on the same day that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestion was made.* In this way appearances were 
to some extent saved, but the fact remains that, with his claim to the 
right “‘to tender friendly counsels” to the Transvaal Government 
still on record, Mr. Chamberlain’s representative at the Bloemfontein 
Conference exercised this right, and when his counsels were rejected 
he prepared to vindicate that claim by force, with the result that the 
Transvaal has now yielded nearly every point. 

I need not travel over the details of the concessions successively 
made by President Kruger during the last few weeks. To show 
the extent of his discomfiture it will suffice to compare his proposals 
at the Bloemfontein Conference with the terms of the Bill passed 
by the Volksraad ten days ago. It should be borne in mind 
that the law actually in existence at the time offered the franchise 
at the conclusion of fourteen years’ residence after naturalisation, 
during which time the candidate for burghership forfeited his old 
nationality without securing any effective rights in his new country. 
Even then he required the sanction of two-thirds of the burghers 
of his district before his enfranchisement could be completed. This 
law President Kruger had proposed to amend by substituting 
nine years for fourteen. At the Bloemfontein Conference Sir 
Alfred Milner demanded a five years’ residential qualification with 
retroactive effect, conditioned by a simple oath of allegiance, a 
pledge of permanent residence, good character, a moderate property 
qualification, no probationary period, and increased representation of 
the goldfields in the First Raad. To this President Kruger opposed 
the following scheme: No retrospectivity ; seven and a-half years for 
new-comers; two and a-half years for residents before 1890, if appli- 
cation were made within six months; five years for residents of two 
years’ standing; in all cases, seven years’ continued residence; no 
dishonouring sentence; no act against the Transvaal Government ; 
proof of full franchise in former country; property qualification of 
£150, or £200 income, or £50 house rental; the same oath as in 
the Free State; probationary period of five years; three extra 


(1) C. 9315, p. 231. (2) Ibid., p. 239. 
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members for the Raad. These “ concessions,’ though inadmissible in 
themselves, were rendered absolutely impossible by the further con- 
dition that the Imperial Government should accede to arbitration in 
all difficulties between itself and the Transvaal, and that a request 
for the incorporation of Swaziland by the South African Republic 
should be submitted to Her Majesty’s Government. Sir Alfred 
Milner naturally refused to discuss this preposterous scheme, and the 
Conference broke up.’ 

In the Bill passed by the Volksraad on the 20th July,’ scarcely 
any trace of the Bloemfontein scheme remains. The arbitration and 
Swaziland conditions are abandoned; retrospectivity is granted ; the 
residential qualification is seven years for old residents and new-comers 
alike, plus six months’ notice for the new-comers; the clauses relating 
to dishonouring sentences and acts against the Government are re- 
tained ; the proof of franchise in former country is dropped; in the 
property qualifications the income is diminished by one-half ; the oath 
is reduced to its simplest expression; the probationary period is relin- 
quished, and it is understood that in a separate Redistribution Bill the 
Parliamentary representation of the Uitlander constituencies will be 
increased by seven members. On the other hand, a new condition of 
a somewhat formidable nature is introduced, requiring proof of regis- 
tration on the Field Cornets Lists “ continuously during the time 
required for naturalisation.”” The upshot of these concessions is that, 
providing the registration condition is amended so as not to apply 
retrospectively, and “acts against the Government” are not interpreted 
as excluding the bulk of the participants in the rising of 1896, the 
Bill meets Sir Alfred Milner’s Bloemfontein scheme in every particular, 
with the exception that it substitutes a seven years’ residential quali- 
fication for five. The most significant feature about it, however, is 
that it abandons all attempt to play off the Uitlander grievances 
against the so-called Suzerainty. 

The clauses requiring continuous registration, and innocence of 
acts against the Government, would be fatal to the Act were they 
insisted upon, but as it is impossible that they can be maintained 
consistent with good faith, I do not think they need inspire us with 
misgivings. The registration referred to was first required by an 
Act of 1885, which the Field Cornets never enforced. Its exist- 
ence, indeed, was only revealed to the Uitlanders in connection with 
the Passport Law enacted in December, 1896, and it was then avowed 
that it had fallen into desuetude. Even when revived, British Uit- 
landers refused to observe it, as calculated to place them on a level 
with Kaffirs.? Were this clause enforced the whole retrospectivity of 


(1) Telegraphic summary of Protocols issued by Colonial Office, June 9. 
2) Text in Zimes, July 15, 1889, and amended July 21. 
(3) C. 8423, pp. 76, 87, 88, 90, 92, 95, 108. 
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the new law would be frustrated, and it is not likely that at this 
stage President Kruger would attempt so dangerous a mystification. 
As for the disability attaching to acts against the Government, it must 
obviously be made to conform to the President’s repeated pledges to 
“forget and forgive ”’ the occurrences of 1896, otherwise it also would 
defeat the essential aim of the Bill. The morality, I might say the 
prudence, of these conditions will not bear discussion, and for this 
reason I am not inclined to regard them seriously. 

It now only remains to inquire whether, omitting these conditions, 
the law is likely to attain the end we have had in view, in insisting 
on a new Naturalisation and Franchise Act. It should be remem- 
bered that the end for which the Colonial Secretary has striven has not 
been so much the emancipation of the Uitlanders as the establishment 
of stable and friendly relations with the Transvaal, and thusthe attain- 
ment of a durable place for South Africa, by means of such an emancipa- 
tion. For this purpose it was not judged necessary to ask for full enfran- 
chisement, and it was even conceded that the native Boers were 
justified in desiring to retain their voting predominance in the 
Republic, however inferior they fhight be in numbers and wealth to 
the Uitlanders. All that was required was an effective voice in the 
councils of the Republic—an appreciable minority representation which 
would enable the Uitlanders to look after their own interests, to check 
misgovernment and defeat intrigues against the public peace, and thus 
to spare both the Transvaal and Paramount Power the irritating and 
sometimes perilous collisions which have punctuated their relations 
during the last fifteen years. 

The question we have to ask, then, is what amount of power will 
the Uitlanders acquire under the new law? This is a problem 
difficult of solution, as the statistical data relating to the population 
of the Transvaal are exceedingly scanty. We have, indeed, only two 
founded on actual counting: the number of burghers for the present 
year given as 29,447! ; andthe number of Uitlanders in Johannesburg 
in 1896 returned as 50,907.2, From these, however, we may draw 
certain inferences. Calculating the proportion of burghers to the Boer 
population on the basis of the figures recorded for Johannesburg, we 
find it to be about one-quarter. This gives a total Boer population 
of 120,000. Now, if we deduct this number from the total white 
population, we shall get the total number of Uitlanders. The 
Staats Almanak estimates the total number of whites at 290,000. 
This, however, is clearly an exaggeration, for Johannesburg is 
credited in the estimate with a white population of 80,750, whereas 
the actual count in 1896 gave only 50,907, and it is proved that 
the population has since then decreased.2 We may thus safely 


(1) The Critic, July 8, 1899. Figures quoted from Staats Almanak. 
(2) C. 9093, p. 45. 8) Ibid., p. 46. 
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reduce the 290,000 by one sixth, which would give us, roughly, 
240,000, half of whom would be Uitlanders. The voting possibility 
of these 120,000 Uitlanders cannot, of course, be measured by that 
of the 120,000 Boers. A careful scrutiny of the available figures 
shows that the distribution of males and females differs widely in the 
two categories. The proportion of Uitlander adult males is, indeed, 
about 70 to 44 Boers, which would mean, roughly, a total of 70,000 
Vitlanders against 44,000 adult Boers. Deducting children I calculate 
that of these quite 54,000 would be qualified to vote under the 
property qualification of £100 a year. 

But would they all naturalise ? If only two-thirds of the Boer adult 
males register themselves, even though they are natives, of settled life 
and hampered by no property restrictions and other conditions, the 
proportion of a floating population like that of the Uitlanders would be 
much smaller. Moreover, there are religious disabilities attaching to 
Jews and Roman Catholics which would more or less affect some 
12,000 souls. It seems to me, then, that the yield of Uitlander 
burghers would not be more than two-fifths of the enfranchisable 
males, or 21,600. The great majority of these would be massed in one 
corner of the State, where they would be confronted by 12,000 Boer 
voters and have with them a representation of 22 members in the 
Raad. 

This, however, does not tell us how soon these Uitlanders would 
obtain the vote under the retrospective clause, and, in order to discover 
this, we must ascertain what the Uitlander population has been in 
every year during the last decade. The only clue for this inquiry 
is the yearly returns of white labour, including clerks and managers, 
employed by the gold companies. These are given in the annual 
reports of the South African Chamber of Mines, and they are worthy 
of attention, as they are necessarily the kernel of the white population 
and the standard of its variations. In 1898 the number of white 
employés was 9,476, or close upon two-fifths of the total number of 
likely Uitlander burghers, which I have estimated at 21,600. If we 
take this proportion of two-fifths for the figures given every year 
since 1890 we shall obtain the following results :— 


White Labour Probable Total 
Year. Employed. of Voters. 
1890 ° ° 2,000 ° e 5,000 
1891 ° . 2,022 ° . 5,055 
1892 ° ‘ 2,791 ° ° 6,977 
1893 ° ° 4,046 ° ° 10,115 
1894 ; . 5,363 ‘ - 13,407 
1895 ° > 6,807 ‘ ; 17,017 
1996 . . 7,430 .: . 18,575 
1997 . . 8060 . . 20,150 


1998 . . 9476 . . 23,690 (21,600) 
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That these figures must be very near the mark is shown by the 
facts that the Uitlander petition presented to Sir Henry Loch in 
1894 bore 14,800 signatures,' and the petition to the Queen of last 
March 21,684.? 

Of the above totals, only those coming under the years 1890-92— 
a total of 17,032—would be enfranchised immediately. Death, dis- 
placement, and vicissitudes of various kinds, would probably secure 
this number by one half, leaving a net total of 8,500 to take up the 
burghership immediately. These figures are, of course, only ap- 
proximate; but I believe the net result cannot be far from the 
truth. 

Whether this enfranchisement would satisfy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment one cannot say until the details of the Redistribution Scheme 
are accurately known. With 12,000 Boer burghers against 8,500 
Uitlander burghers distributed in varying densities over at least 
seven constituencies, it would not be difficult to so gerrymander the 
representation as to deprive the Uitlanders of any effective voice. 
The safest plan, perhaps, would be to suggest to President Kruger to 
split the difference between his own irreducible minimum and that of 
Sir Alfred Milner; in other words, make the residential qualification 
six years. This would admit the large increase of population which 
took place in 1893, owing to the completion of the railway to 
Johannesburg. The total number of immediately enfranchisable 
Uitlanders would then be raised to 13,500, which would probably 
command twelve votes in the Volksraad out of a total of thirty-six. 

To sum up then: Mr. Chamberlain has achieved an undoubted 
and very important success. He has established the paramountcy of 
this country in South Africa on a firmer basis than it has ever 
occupied before. Barring a few details of only transitory importance, 
he has solved the Uitlanders’ question, and has thus cleared away the 
most serious obstacle to the racial peace of South Africa, and to 
that ultimate confederation of States and Colonies which is the ideal 
of every patriotic Africander. I may be told that I am hallooing 
before we are out of the wood. The next few weeks will show 
whether Iam. We have certainly left the darkest and most difficult 
thickets far behind us, and we can already descry through the 
thinning brushwood the smiling land of promise but a short distance 
off. If we fail to reach, it will only be because there is faltering at 
the last moment. 

DIpLoMATIcus. 


(1) ©, 7554. (2) ©. 9345, p. 185. 
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ANIMA SEMPLICETTA;' 
OR, THE DUCHESS OF NONA. 





‘¢ T’/ Anima semplicetta, che sa nulla, 
Salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, 
Volentier torna a cid che la trastulla.” 
—Purae., xvi., 88. 
Wa» 
GRIFONE ENTERS THE MARKET. 


Tue first opportunity he had he took. The Palazzo Bagnacavallo was 
thrown open to all worthy citizens, the rooms (since no one in those court- 
ing days was held unworthy) were crowded. Ladies, soldiers, churchmen, 
humanists in brocade, poets in velvet—a cardinal, a cross-eyed Greek who 
had forsaken usury at Trebizond for moral philosophy at Nona—Madonna 
Diamante, too receptive wife of the Count of Cornuto, Madonna Smeralda, 
her discreet friend, Madonna Saphira, Madonna Rubina; frizzed young 
nobles in parti-coloured hose, humble Abbates, uncured and incurable, a 
monk erowned with laurel for a sonnet, and a Knight of the Holy Ghost in 
retirement :—these were some of the company among whom Duchess Molly 
was paraded by her discerning lord, to carry her smiles of welcome and 
her pretty ways. Grifone, grave, attentive, in black, was there, be sure, 
waiting his turn. It came, and with it Molly, blushing and overwrought, 
new from the very kindly salutations of the Greek. ‘To Grifone she prof- 
fered a greeting which was no less kind because her heart was troubled. 
Her well of trust in mankind was not yet dry. Grifone took her hand and 
bent over it; it was as much as he did to brush it with his lips. Molly 
wondered at him. 

‘““You should be Messer Grifone, my lord’s Secretary,’ 
falteringly. 

‘* Alas, I have that misfortune,” replied the youth with averted eyes. 

** Why, I know you very well,” said Molly, ‘“‘but see now that I have 
offended you. What is my injury, Signore? What haveI done?” 

‘‘Madonna,” said Grifone (but so low that no other could hear him), 
‘believe me that the offence is none of your wilful making. It is, how- 
ever, irremediable. Nothing but misfortune could overcome such misfor- 
tune as mine; and that I pray Heaven to keep far from you.” 

‘* Alack! good Grifone, what sayings are these for a day which should be 
happy ?” urged the warm-hearted girl, with eyes ready to fill. 

‘‘ Madonna, let me endure the thought of them alone, I entreat your 
Grace.” 

‘‘ Never while I live, Grifone. You make me most unhappy. Will you 
not kiss me ?” 

‘“‘ Never while I live, Madonna, if I am to live honest.” 

Molly went white and red, and stood hesitating, uncertain whether to 


she said 


(1) Copyright, 1899, by Maurice Hewlett, in the United States of America. 
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ery or be angry. Either might have been a vent for her distress, which 
was real. Commanding herself with pains— 

‘‘T will require you to speak to me after supper,” she said, after a pause 
for the struggle. Grifone bowed his head and backed away from her. She, 
being boundless in capacity for the affections of her kind, spent the interval 
with an aching heart. 

Directly supper was done she hunted for the Secretary. The affair had 
by now throbbed itself into a question of her physical ease. Her heart- 
strings were at a dangerous stretch, she quivering at the point of 
tears. Master Grifone, for his part, had taken very good care that the 
Duke of Nona should be occupied and himself not hard to find. Molly 
came upon him in a gallery of arras; caught him crouching there with his 
face hidden in his hands. She went to him at once, full of the trouble he 
showed her, sat by him, put her arm round his neck, and tried to draw his 
head up. Grifone turned her a white, miserable face. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, 
husky with reproach, ‘‘ah! you have come with the ardours of an angel 
leaping in you; yet no cruelty could in truth be sharper.”’ 

‘Cruel ? cruel ? Oh, Grifone, nobody has ever said this of me before!” 
whimpered poor Molly. She was swirling in wilder water than she knew. 

‘« The cruelty is unconscious, yet none the less bitter for that,” he com- 
plained ; and then all at once he turned fiercely to rend her. ‘‘ What! 
When I throb for your footfall, or when I lean swooning to the wall for the 
scent of your hair as you pass. WhenI urge against your chamber-door 
that I may feed upon the sound of your breath, or hunt for broken bread 
under your table that I may grow drunk on what your fingers have touched! 
When I go raving at night, weeping by day, with a knife in my heart, 
tears that scald my eyes! When, with these pains to endure, these perils 
to skirt, heights to fly, you will speak, touch me, breathe upon me, tempt 
me to greet you with kissing of the lipsp—Ah, Heaven and Hell! it is over- 
much, I would be an honest man, look you. I have a master to serve, I bid 
youremember, Itis true enough that I love you out of all measure, there is 
no sin in that which I cannot help; but misery there is, by our Saviour. 
The sin is gaping all about me, itching here, aching there, gnawing and 
groping without cease, or stint, or allay. Yes, yes, I know this is true— 
God help me! I love you deplorably ; but I will not touch you. You are 
the ever-blessed thing to me; but I will make you the ever-abhorred thing, 
anathema maranatha. I love you, I worship you, I adore you; you are 
my saint, my church, my altar, my soul's peculiar food: you shall be my 
devil, his hell, his cauldron, my venomous offence. And all this you shall 
be that I may love you yet more, yet incomprehensibly more, and (withal) 
live honest, I will hate you because I adore you. Ah! and I will prove 
whether by hating you most of all I cannot drown myself in love.” He 
threw himself out of her reach, and rocked, hiding his face. 

Here was pretty hearing for a pretty bride. Molly, with heaving bosom, 
stood abashed and dumb, and troubled profoundly. Not only had she never 
tried to stem so fierce a torrent of love, nor ever shuddered under such dry 
heat in men’s words—she had never yet dreamed of so much passion in man 
created. And glorious passion, too, it seemed ; so stern and repressed, a 
passion which hugged a fetter, a splendid misery of denial. Of course she 
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had nothing to say ; she never had’anything to say ; yet she longed to say 
or do something. Her interest in all these fine things was painful, if deli- 
cious ; and it never occurred to her for a moment that it could be a sin to 
listen where it was evidently such a virtue to declare. She was conscious 
of no disloyalty to Amilcare in so listening, in being so troubled, in dis- 
playing her trouble so unaffectedly. Poor, poor, good Grifone! So very 
noble, so white and miserable : Heaven knows she would have satisfied him 
if she could. With her, to feel was to touch (if I may so put it); quite 
instinctively she stretched out her arms to draw him home; the good fool 
would have kissed his tears away if he had had any, giving him for comfort 
what he had screamed upon as a torment. But that was a talent denied te 
Grifone ; he could not cry. All the same, she was at the point to kiss him, 
when he once more prevented her—this time without violence. ‘ Ab, my 
lady, my lady,” he said with a smile whimsically sad, ‘‘ have a little pity op 
a torturing wretch!” 

Molly now covered her face and freely sobbed. The scene was heart- 
rending, and Grifone judged that he might give the finishing stroke. He 
stood over her where she was flung (the poor, humble soul), and laid his 
fingers lightly on her silken shoulder. 

‘Love makes a good reader of a man,” he said slowly, drawling his 
words. ‘ Long ago I discerned the clear stream of truth, which is the issue 
of your love. Henceforward there is a secret pact between us two, a secret 
wholly honourable, since I have only told it that you might be won over not 
to dare me too far. Being honourable, you (who are the fountain of honour) 
will keep it. We go our two ways, we look not on each other, we greet 
not, neither speak what either knows. Chance will throw us much together, 
yet this law we will punctually observe. To me the hour will say—‘ Guard 
thee, Grifone, thy sweet enemy draws near.’ To you—‘ Now goodness be 
thy guide, Molly, lest thou art a cause of stumbling to thy brother.’ So let 
it always be.” 

He left her then, knowing very well that he had sworn the good girl to 
faith inviolable, and given her the subject of perennial thought. 

And so he had. Molly kept his secret, honoured it, honoured him. She 
came by tortuous ways of her hoodblind heart to glory and exult in both; 
nor had she the wit to discern how or by what stealthy degrees the pain and 
longing she pitied in him grew to be more pitiable in herself. She watched 
him wonderfully in those crowded days of court-life which followed, and 
when she was blinded by her tears held him as a martyr who, for her sake, 
lay quivering under the knife. It shows the length of her road, that she 
was never aware how much more in her sight he was than Amilcare, the 
man of her election. Amilcare, it is true, was greatly occupied : one cannot 
be a Duke for nothing. Not home affairs only (though discontent was never 
far off) called him from house: the times were full of the shock of alarms ; 
thrones toppled, there were rumours of moving hosts beyond the Alps. 
Cesare, the flame-coloured Borgia, was still meditating his kingdom in 
Romagna ; already the Lady of Forli was flogging her sulky lieges into some 
sort of action for her defence. Now, Nora lay dead in the Borgia’s way, and 
unless the Borgia could be hoodwinked again as he had been hoodwinked 
before, Nona need not cease to be a Duchy, but Amileare would cease to be 
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a Duke. No wonder the man was a lacklove just now. He intended to 
play Molly for his great stake; meantime he must be more of a Duke than 
he was, recognised as such by other powers, by Dukes firmly rooted, by 
grudging Republics, or tyrants in thin veils, And while he was consolidating 
his throne—rufiling here, fawning there—Grifone was always before Molly’s 
eyes; always plucking at her poor heartstrings ; always holding up his grave 
patience, his bleeding, his most eloquent refusals, for her wonder. Wonder 
indeed she did, and much more than that. The thought sat upon her like a 
brooding evil spirit, frayed her nerves to waste. He used to move her so 
much by this policy of negation that she found herself panting as she sat 
among her women; or when from her throned seat at table she saw his pale 
profile burn like a silver coin in the dusk, the pain of her heart beating well- 
nigh made her suffocate. Her troubles came to be day-long ; he haunted 
her by night. When she began to ask the Virgin Mary how long she could 
endure, it was the signal to herself that she could endure no more. She 
sent for him then, and implored him brokenly—sobbing, kneeling before 
him—that he would leave her. Grifone bowed his head. Next day Amil- 
eare (or some other) told her that the Secretary was to be absent for some 
months, arranging alliances abroad. He went without seeing her or bidding 
any farewells. She was prostrate for three or four days ; could hardly drag 
herself to church, or away from it when once she had gained its cool sanctuary- 
aisles. After that she got better and more her old self. The relief was as 
delicious as the grief had been ; she was really happy. Then she found 
that she was beginning to dread his return. This was exactly what he had 
desired. He was a most astute young man. 


VII. 
A PEDLAR’S ROUND. 


Grirone’s tour of negotiation lasted very nearly six months—months of 
comparative ease for Molly, neglected by her husband and shadowing lover 
slike. During this time the latter visited every important court in Italy, 
except Naples, whither he cared not, and Parma, whither he dared not, 
venture ; the object of his journey being, of course, to secure his master’s 
acknowledgment by a better title than the throats of a marketed crowd. 
It would be as interesting as it was surprising to see the little craftsman at 
work, the ingenuity with which he plied his handful of tools, the proud 
patience with which he endured snub after snub, his bland passivity and 
extraordinary rebound. First of all he went to Rome, ever the pivot of 
danger to an Italian diplomat. Mbolly’s portrait, done in his best manner 
by Dosso of Ferrara, was presented to Duke Cesare of Valentinois. In this 
the lady, with loose hair and a still looser robe (spangled with stars it was, 
and slipt off one white shoulder), was sitting in a green wilderness feeding 
fions with confetti. Ona cedar near by were several parrots and a pale 
owl, and from a low swinging branch a great speckled snake stoopt down- 
ward to embrace Molly's waist in a dry fold, and writhed his head 
forward to lick her chin. It was a pleasing piece; Don Cesare was 
ravished. The seed planted in him at Foligno germinated, produced a bud, 
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before long a triumphant flower. Not only would he come to Nona, and 
that soon, but the Holy Father sent the (rolden Rose to “his dearest 
daughter in Jesus Christ, Maria, by the same grace Duchess of Nona.” O 
mouth of singular favour ! 

With the scent of this rare blossom Grifone went off to tickle the nostrils 
of the North. But he must not delay us. Bologna he dared to visit; 
thither the Ducal pair must needs go anon. Milan received him to some 
purpose, Venice to none at all. Barbarigo was not Doge for nothing. 
Ferrara was busy with thoughts of piety, the whole court barefoot, 
howling “Fac me plagis” between the garden walls. In other places he 
cried his wares, and reached Nona again in the heats of July. 

He found his lovely mistress in a shaking fever, languid under the breath- 
less heat of the plains, yet never at rest. He found her large-eyed and 
bodeful, horribly nervous of him. She had been longing to see him, yet 
every day made vehement prayer that she might never look upon bim again. 
When she knew that he was indeed in the Palace, she shut herself into her 
chamber with a crucifix, and spent the whole day at the window peeping 
from behind a curtain. Grifone saw the shape of her in it, saw her hand 
at the selvage. ‘Courage, Grifone, mio caro,’ he assured himself; ‘‘ she 
is afraid of thee.” He resumed his state of armed respect, Molly her 
tossing nights and pacing days, Affairs were something awry in the Duchy, 
yet Grifone assured his lord they were likely to be much more awry out of 
it. Madonna Duchessa must certainly be shown about, otherwise, an 
avalanche. Preparations were pushed on. By October the Duke and 
Duchess with a great train set out, actually for Bologna but nominally for 
Milanese territory. Lodovico of that great principality would have been 
mortally affronted if he believed Bentivoglio to have been considered first. 
Therefore the visit to Bologna was to be a dead secret, performed by the 
principals almost unattended; meanwhile Grifone (who sometimes let his 
love of mystification ride him) prepared litters with adummy Duke and 
Duchess to go under escort to Borgo San Donnino. He and his wagging 
escort duly entered that city ; excuses to the Podesta’ secured him a covered 
passage to the Palace. Once there, unfortunately, the populace clamoured 
for a view, insisted upon their Grace’s appearance. Grifone had to set his 
dolls at a window. ‘There they stared, embraced, while three Ciceronian 
orations were delivered from the Piazza and all the Merchant-guilds marched 
round it with banners and torches. Next morning he got them off safely 
by some stroke of good luck; but his joke got wind in time, came round to 
Cesare Borgia’s ears, and at last was repeated against Nona. For no other 
reason could this absurd incident claim your ears. 

At Bologna, also, all had gone well with the real adventurers, up to a 
certain point. Bentivoglio the tyrant (whose name is surely the grimmest of 
his pleasantries), having seen the lovely Molly, was disposed to forgive 
her that disastrous veracity which (you remember) had prevented him 
before. He was so favourably impressed that Amilcare (who never missed 
a chance) left him alone with her for two hours in the garden after the 
supper. At the end of that time Molly came to him, stumbling over her 
dress in her haste, flushed and in tears. They must leave Bologna at once, 
she declared ; she would die else, or never look her husband in the face. 
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The man had insulted her, was horrible, most wicked. Amileare, her dear 
lord, must go and avenge her, &c., &c. Here was a pother. What could 
be done ? Grifone, of course, had he been there, would have drawn his 
master’s sword for him, dragged him out of the room, and sent him back in 
half-an-hour's time with a bloody testimony of nothing on the blade. Molly 
would have been pacified, Bentivoglio snug abed, the sword none the worse 
for a little pig’s blood. But Grifone was at, Borgo, jigging his dolls and 
listening to Cicero, and Amilcare lost his head. He pooh-poohed the whole 
affair; Molly grew pale, stopped crying. Amilcare began to feel himself; 
come, come, she was reasonable after all. He condescended to explain the 
fine uses of Italian statecraft, the wife’s part, the husband’s part. He was most 
explicit ; Molly grew white, ended by fainting. Amileare carried her to bed ; 
she refused to sleep withhim. He raged; she cared nothing. She was wild 
with terror, shame, discovery of her lover’s worth, and of her love’s. He 
had to beg her pardon on his knees, made an enemy of Bentivoglio, a fool of 
himself, and left next morning in a tearing passion. 

Grifone, who met his master at Cremona, lost no time in seeing that 
something had gone counter, and very little in finding out what it was. 
“Leave it to me, my good lord,” he said comfortably ; ‘*I will explain to 
Madonna in another way.” Before they went to bed he had a little guarded 
talk with his Duchess, half excusation of his absence which might have 
aggravated her alarms, half condemnation of Amilcare ; the whole, conse- 
quently, a veiled eulogy of himself. Molly was very quiet at first, subdued 
and miserable, but sincerely grateful. To express this she fell into her 
natural way, a way of little timid tendernesses, little touchings of the arm, 
urgings of the cheek. Grifone received them rigidly ; she was reduced 
to tears. Thereupon he kissed her ardently, and fled. She remained 
a long while in the dark, breathless, limp, awed, and absurdly happy. Next 
morning he was as distant as the Alps and quite as frosty. At dusk they 
reached Milan. 

Whatever Duke Ludovie (titular of Barri, actual of Milan) may have 
intended to ensue, he gave them a proper reception. Cardinal Ascanio 
himself came to the city gate with clergy and the council ; cavalry, a parti- 
coloured array, pennoned and feathered, escorted them to the castle. There, 
on the steps within the great courtyard, the Moor himself, sumptuous in 
silver brocade, and Donna Beatrice, his wife ; there his tired sister, Duchess 
Bona, and her by no means tired daughter, Bianca Maria of the green eyes, 
stood panoplied to await them. Trumpets announced the greetings that 
passed, yet another fanfare the greetings that were to come when, within the 
hall, at the foot of the broad staircase, they found and kissed the hands of 
the anxious little Duke Galeazzo Maria and his pretty wife—pair of doomed 
children even then in the cold shadow of their fate. Half-hearted fainting 
Molly went through her little part with the accustomed success. Her pretty 
English-Italian, her English lips, again her eager hands, so anxious to 
search friends out, found their sure way to one at least. Bianca Maria, 
affianced of the Roman King, delighted to kiss and be kissed, announced 
herself the strange girl’s lover. Pleasure broke over her face, broke the 
glaze of her bottomless eyes with a gleam like the sun’s when in still water 
it betrays deep green paths of light. She was an enigmatic rogue, so clever 
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that to most she seemed of unplumbed stupidity. Those blank green eyes 
of hers, that waxen face, that scarlet impenetrable mouth, her even gait, 
and look of ruminating, look of a dolt—who knew Bianca Maria? Not 
Maximilian, the mild mannered King; not Duke Ludovic (that creased 
traitor), who schemed her marriage ; not altogether Lionardo, who painted 
half her portrait and taught her much of his wisdom ; certainly not poor 
Molly of Nona. All the Milanese were her lovers, and here was another 
heart, Molly’s to wit, laid open and soothed by the little witch’s quick hand- 
strokes. Bianca Maria had all her secrets with all her love in the first hour 
of their embracery. 

The two girls sat clasped in one chair in that pretty time of dressing 
when half is undone and half’s to do: Molly, feeling a fool but loving to 
have it so, on the lap of the younger who mothered her. After many days, 
Lionardo, who forgot nothing and never her whom he thus happened on, 
glorified her as the Virgin Mary on the knees of Saint Anne. The indefinite 
smile, the innocent consciousness, the tender maiden ways! Wife, mother, 
handmaid of high God, he thought of her as of Molly in apotheosis; 
dutiful for love’s sake, yet incurably a child, made for the petting-place. 

‘‘ Grifone, the Secretary, is your lover, my Molly,” said Bianca Maria the 
sage. Molly admitted the sobering truth, and the other pinched her lip. 

“Take care of him, my dear. He is more perilous than that stiff husband 
you now have. The husband isa trading fool. He uses you as a carrot 
to induce donkeys. The other is more curious and has no use for donkeys. 
He will use you otherwise.” 

“Why, how will he use me then?” said open-eyed Molly. She was 
vaguely ill at ease; but the other shammed stupid. All she could be 
brought to add was, “I will take care of youif Ican. You will never do 
here, nor should ever have come—a lamb among our Lombard wolves. 
Had you no English lover to kill Amileare and prevent it ?”’ 

Molly thought of Gregory Drax, who had been upon the North Seas at 
the time. Gregory Drax used to lean over the garden-gate chewing straws. 
This he did by the hour together, to the perfect satisfaction of himself and 
understanding of the neighbours. Molly could not think that it would 
have led to the slaying of Amilcare. 

‘* What was he like, this Gregorio?” asked Bianca Maria, suddenly alert 
when she had got his name smoothly. Molly did her best: ‘“ Ruddy, 
blue-eyed, always blushing and laughing, fair-haired, very long arms. He 
was a marinajo.”’ ‘He sounds to be so,” said Bianca Maria. Then she 
clapped her hands and summoned Lionardo. 

The great man had no sooner appeared (noiselessly in the doorway, the 
inscrutable grey-beard) than she kissed her friend and bade her go with her 
women to the appointed quarters of the Nonesi. Lionardo gravely saluted 
her as she went rosy out. He had seen the Virgin in the lap of Saint Anne 
and cared no more for the poor original. 

“Dear Lionardo,” said the girl in the chair to the most learned man of 
her day, “you shall do me the favour to write a letter in Latin to a 
certain English lord, Messer Gregorio Dras, Marinajo, Londra.” 

‘* Principessa,” said the great man, ‘‘I am ready. Recite your letter.” 

‘“‘To her very singular good lord,” the letter began—the only one, so far 
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as I know, written by the Empress Bianca Maria to England, certainly the 
only one she ever wrote to Wapping. The conceit of it was as follows: 
That the lovely Lady Molly was at Nona, on the confines of Emilia and 
Romagna, wife of a man who would shortly be murdered in order that she 
might become mate of the assassin; that a very great lord, son of the 
Holy Father, was intending for those parts, and would probably take the 
same means to secure himself the position of her third husband. The 
writer proposed that the Lord Gregorius, whose virtue and celerity of 
judgment were well known throughout Italy, should journey out to Nona 
with all reasonable despatch and repossess himself of the lady. ‘‘ Thus 
your lordship,”’ it concluded, ‘‘ may happily become fourth husband of a 
lady whose charms are of a sort so noble and perdurable that they are un- 
likely to suffer from the arduous duties their excellence involves. Yet such 
haste as is compatible with your worshipful degree in the realm of England 
may be recommended. From Milan, &c., in the year of our thankfal 
redemption, 1494.” 

‘“« How shall we send our letter speediest, my Merlin?’’ His enchantress 
laid her emerald spell over him. Oh, incomparable witch! 

Such sorcery exalted him always. He lifted her question upon one of his 
towering flights, 

“The wings of birds, if we could use them, were admirable for the 
purpose, Princess,” he replied. ‘‘ But, for the moment, the difficulty of 
instructing such messengers is insuperable. And not only so, but it is 
probable that the Lord Gregorio, seeing such an envoy to his hand, might 
put a bolt into it and itself into the pot, without interrogatories delivered or 
answer made. So messenger and message would alike be boiled. Another 
way occurs to me, which arises out of this consideration. We stand, each 
bather of us, in a lake of air. Alake? Rather, an illimitable ocean of it 
spread over land and sea, in which the very mountain-tops do blink. Should 
not, then, the pulsing of our thought, as it rings outward from us, be 
discernible in the ripples about the Lord Gregorio’s ears? Obviously it 
should. But the reading of such ripples would be a nice matter; and 
again we lack means, and again the time, to instruct his lordship. Once 
more a 

‘* Ah, you dream your subtleties, and my letter gets cold,” said Bianca 
Maria, pouting ; ‘‘ you are now just as you sit watchfully, when you should 
be painting my picture.” 

‘Tt is then that I am painting my hardest, Princess Saint Anne,” he 
returned. ‘ But leave with me your letter. It shall go in a man’s bosom 
to-morrow morning.” 

High affairs of State are not settled in a week, nor Dukes so apt at billing 
as a pair of girls. Duke Ludovic would not declare himself to every 
adventurer ; Duke Amilcare was too patently adventurous to disclose all his 
hand. Then came Grifone, with a game of his own. Blind each of one eye, 
they set to dealing their cards for beggar-my-neighbour. 

Now Ludovic feared one man in all Italy, and so did Amilcare. That was 
the one man in all Italy whom Grifone respected, on whom he thought he could 
honestly rely. Thought he to himself: ‘‘ Can their Serenities be leagued 
against this man in my service? Can they not, by our risen Lord?” He 
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fancied that they might. To this end he proposed to his master very 
shortly, the assassination of Borgia by means of the lovely Molly. Let her, 
at a private banquet, inveigle him to drink a cup. ‘ Suggest this to the 
Duke of Barri,” he said; ‘‘I think your lordship will not be disappointed. 
Substantial pledges must be exacted, of course, he must tread in deep enough 
to leave a footmark or two visible twixt Milan and Nona.” Amilcare 
thought well of this advice and followed it. Ludovic, incredulous at first 
and breathless, took a fortnight to ponder. He consulted Cardinal Ascanio, 
consulted his astrologers, took the test of the opening Virgil. His eye 
lit upon the portentous words: “Tante molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem.” Who would have twittered after those ? He sought his guest and 
told him roundly that if the thing went well he would send an envoy to the 
Court at Nona, and support the new Duchy with moral force. Amileare did 
not believe him, naturally, nor did he greatly care for moral forces. He 
stipulated for an envoy at once, an invitation for himself and his wife to 
Bianca Maria’s wedding, and for a loan of 20,000 ducats in specie. Ludovie 
boggled horribly at this ; but they accorded at last. The envoy was to go 
then and there, the invitation should be sent when the Borgia had agreed to 
visit Nona, and the money when he was within a day’s ride of that City. 
Reduced to cypher writing, this treaty was placed below the‘visible Host on 
the high altar of Sant’ Eustorgio. The allies received the Communion, and 
after another week’s festivities the Duke and Duchess of Nona went home. 

At parting the two girls clung together. ‘‘ We shall never meet again, 
child,” cried the chosen Empress. ‘Iam sure of it.” Molly kissed her. 
“ Are we not to come to your marriage, dear Bianca ?” 

“My marriage ?”’ cried the other. ‘ You will as likely see me there as 
that shadow of a name which will be my bridegroom. You will see my 
simulacrum, a plastered efligy of me. I shall be stiff with gold-dust and 
diamonds ; a doll marrying a doll’s bed-gown. Why should I be there if 
his ever august Majesty is represented by a puff of silly breath? Pray 
never look for Bianca Maria in the Queen of the Romans. The Queen of the 
Romans is a doll, windy ruler of the name of a people ; Bianca Maria Sforza, 
daughter of thieves, has been your friend, as you will see. She has provided 
for your third husband an honest man. Now kiss me for the last time, and, 
by Heaven, go quickly, or Ishall?keep you here for my soul’s health.” The 
fierce little hungry creature threw her arms round Molly’s neck and kissed 
her like alover. Molly was melted into tears. 

* Oh, Bianca, you bewilder, you terrify me! What is this of husbands 
and your soul?” 

“Ah, my soul!” criedshe. ‘ Do you think so highly of it as to suppose 
it will survive this marriage, or so lightly as not to care? My soul, poor 
child, is in the case with your lovely body. It is the tied bird of all these 
fowlers.”’ 

“Alas, alas! but I cannot understand,” Molly wailed; but the other 
caught her the closer. 

“That you do not understand, carina, is your salvation. It proves you 
immortal. Now go. No! kiss me, kiss me!” 

They were parted at last; and though they did meet again, they kissed 
no more. 
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Vill. 
PRIVATE TREATY. 


To a most elaborately penned invitation the Borgia responded by half a 
dozen words scrawled by his Secretary. He would be in the March at 
such and such a time, and would spend such and such a day in Nona. He 
had heard from Amilcare ; he replied to Molly. The insult was glaring 
even to ber. 

“Is this tolerable, my lord?” said the meek beauty, incensed at last. 
Amileare shrugged. 

‘Tt may not have to be borne very long,” said he. ‘‘ For my part I am 
accustomed to reckon a gift by its use to me, not by the sacking round 
about it.” He was now beyond his wife’s depth: she neither followed nor 
tried to follow him. 

In these days she saw but little of her lord, and could have wished it 
less. He, who in action was as cheerful a soul as you could wish to serve, 
was harassed by the long expectances of diplomacy, and in the routine 
work of governing most grim. The Nonesi had come to hate him a 
good deal, but to fear him more. Expenses were incalculable, the taxes 
grew ; there were riots, Savage snaps of speech in the Council did harm ; 
imprisonments followed, then some unaccountable sudden deaths, High 
and low alike, none knew where the blow might fall, but all flinched at it. 
In these distresses Molly served him well, for she at least was universally 
loved. If the Duke had a man stabbed, the Duchess took such sweet con- 
solation to the widow that none could murmur long. To watch her warm 
tears flow was in itself a solace; to feel her arms, to win her kissing mouth, 
quickened those doubtful poor souls. Furtively also, Grifone was on her 
side: a neat phrase here and there made her position plain to the most 
infidel in the City. It is true that while he helped her so far he tortured 
her otherwise inexpressibly. He hardly ever left her now, and her heart 
bled to see him go in fear of her; she prayed night and day that he might 
have strength to shake off this biting, cruel love. It never entered her head 
that she could console him by perfidy to a perfidious husband ; it had 
entered Grifone’s head a hundred times, but he always put it out. He could 
afford to wait for what, after all, he only valued as a concession to vulgar 
opinion. In thought she had been his for a year, and in the mind he lived 
most deliciously. It was, no doubt, his full intent to make her his in all 
the grossness of the fact, but not until he had got rid of Amileare, or induced 
Amilcare to get rid of himself. This was what the stiff-necked Condottiere 
was now doing as fast as his best enemies could have wished. His people 
hated him so bitterly that he would certainly have worn mail—had not 
Molly been his mail. They spared him because they loved her and be- 
lieved that he still had her heart. ‘ Amileare uxoris gratia, Dux,” was 
now the fact. Grifone could have destroyed belief and him together by a 
lift of the eyebrow ; but he wanted more than that, so waited on. The 
little fellow was really extraordinary. Luxurious as he was to the root, 
and effeminate; hating as he did cold water, cold food, the cold shoulder; one 
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and all of these shuddering things he had schooled himself to bear without 
a blink. He grew even to take a stern pleasure in the bitterness they cost 
him, as he turned them to his uses and reckoned up his balance at the 
bank. Amileare snarled at him, cut his words out of his mouth, struck 
him, kicked bim once like a yard-dog. Grifone added it all to his store. 

But as the day for Duke Cesare’s visit drew near, Molly began to be 
much again in her husband’s thoughts —how far she would go in this 
maturer time. She had charmed the man once before, at Foligno ; she had 
charmed everybody. But then she had been charmed herself. Subsequently 
she had charmed Bentivoglio, not so happily but that she endangered her 
own spell. That was the present trouble, for hitherto her charm had lain 
precisely in herself, in the little every-day acts which were her own nature. 
Bentivoglio had reasonably wanted more : so would Borgia want very much 
more. Could Molly be brought, not to surrender all he wanted, but to 
make him want? Amileare, growing tense between his difficulties, felt 
that explanations must be given and received, felt also that they must come 
from himself—in fact, Grifone had declined them—and felt that he was not 
strong in such work. Direction he could give, but not explanation. How- 
ever, he must try. 

On a vivid morning of early summer, when the lemon-trees in the cortile 
looked as if they had been cut out of metal, and the planes and very 
poplars were unwinking in the thick blue air, Amileare came into his wife’s 
room. She had not expected him; he found her lying dishevelled and 
unbusked, with all her glossy hair tumbled loose. Very much a maiden 
still, for all her year and a-half of marriage, she jumped up directly she 
saw him and blushful covered her neck. Amileare, finding her and the act 
adorable together, took her in his arms and kissed her; then he led her 
back by the hand to the window cushions, and made her sit upon his knee. 
He began to play with her hair. ‘‘ What a silken mesh, my Molly! What 
a snare for a man in this lovely cloud! How fragrant of roses! Ah, most 
beautiful wife, you could lead all Italy by a strand of this miraculous hair.” 

She was pleased with his praises, touched and grateful; she kissed him 
for them. So they grew more friendly than they had been ever since the 
Bentivoglio had shocked her modesty and faith in him at once. Amilcare 
rattled on; love-talk comes easily to the Italian tongue, whose very 
vocables are caresses. 

Gradually he drew in and in to the Borgia, centre of all his spinning 
thought. ‘There is a lover of yours, for instance!” he said, comically 
aghast; and Molly laughed. 

“ Why, Amilcare, you make all the world to be my lover, all the world to 
look at me through your eyes. Believe it, they see me truer than you do. 
I am a very simple person.” 

Amileare began to count upon his fingers, one hand meeting the other 
round Molly’s caught waist. 

“The Borgia, the Count of Cavalealupo, Oreste Colonna, Negroponte, 
three Bishops at Seste, Bianca Maria, Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, Ordelafii, 
Benti——” She stopped him there with a hand on his mouth. 

“‘Pah, the horrible man!” Amileare gaily struggled for vent, and 
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‘*‘ Voglio!’’ he concluded the word. ‘You may not relish the trophy, 
my wife, but him you undoubtedly charmed. And now Don Cesare is 
coming. Him also it will be as needful, as easy to please.” 

Molly turned in her husband’s arms to consider him. Something in his 
tone (rather than the words he had used) struck bodefully upon her. 
Amilcare was kissing her hair, and would not give over ; she cast down her 
eyes unsatisfied. 

‘I hope I may always please my lord’s friends,” she said in a low voice. 

Amilcare settled himself yet more luxuriously in his cushions, and looked 
at the ceiling. 

‘You must charm him, my soul,” he said intensely, ‘‘ you must charm 
him. Iam in his hands, in his way; he has sought my ruin, and I believe 
still seeks it. Twice he has tried to poison me, once to have me stabbed ; 
if he tries again he will succeed. Nothing can turn Don Cesare from his 
path buta woman. Therefore, you must charm him, ravish his eyes. You 
know very well how to do that.” 

Molly stared, grew red, began tostammer. ‘But how canI ? Oh, 
Amilcare, what do you ask of me?” Then he looked at her, severely, but 
without malice. Sbe noticed for the first time the cold-steel hue in his grey 
eyes, the complete absence of friendliness—a tinge which his men knew very 
well, and other men’s men even better. 

‘‘T ask of you, my Molly, that the man be put at his ease,” he said 
deliberately (happy in ordering at last). ‘‘ More, that his direction be 
turned. He must be made high-hearted, full of glorious hope, not counting 
cost, keen in pursuit. He must blow off the cobwebs of his doubt; rather, 
these must shred from him as he flies in chase. I cannot afford his dis- 
trust. I can do nothing without you. Light of Heaven, am I asking too 
much? Or do you suppose that my safety with the Borgia is not yours 
also ?’’ He shrugged his intolerable indignation, and threw back his head. 
Thus he avoided to look at his wife. 

She still sat upon his knee, but like an alien, bolt upright, reasoning out 
her misery with wide, tearless eyes, and a hand to press her bosom down. 
Shocks were no more for her, she had learned too much ; but these things 
seemed like hard fingers on a familiar wound, which opened the old sore 
and set it aching. The part he now put to her had only to be named to be 
shown for horrible; was yet too horrible to be named, yet had to be named. 

‘‘You ask of me to charm your enemy,” she said, in a still, fascinated 
voice (as if she were forced by a spell to speak obscenity), ‘‘ to beguile your 
enemy—to make him—make him—seek me. Him, the man who tried to 
murder you? Charm bim? Charm him? Lead him to pursue ?”’ 

She could hardly drag the words out of her, but Lord, what a fool she 
was. At least, Amilcare thought so. The plainest duty, the easiest; this 
childish woman's game! He jumped up, quivering with nerves on edge, 
and the sympathy between the pair lacked even touch. Molly found her 
feet, stood brooding before him, all her hair about her lowered face. Tosee 
her thus, a mule, a block, maddened Amilcare. He clenched his fists, 
“ Yes, Madam,’’—his words bit the air—‘‘ you shall charm this enemy of 
mine, if you please ; this assassin, this ravener of other men’s goods. You 
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shall charm him in the way you best know, you and your nation. Benti- 
voglio I excused you; he was not worth your pains. Borgia I shall not 
excuse you. I showed you him with this only view; I asked him here, 
I speak to you now, with this only view. You are adorable in every part, 
if you choose to be. Italy has no woman like you, so winning, so like 
a sumptuous child: such tall buds shoot only in the North. To it then! 
Charm him as youcharmedme. Teach him (Santo Dio), teach him to die for 
a smile. At least, afford him the smile or the provocation of it; the rest 
shall be my affair. Soul of Christ, am I to miss this astounding oppor- 
tunity ? Never in the world. I bid you by all you hold sacred to do your 
duty. Am I plain enough ?” 

He was. She had grown as grey as a cloth, could say nothing, only 
motion with her dry lips. But she bent her head to him, and stretched out 
her hands in token of obedience to law. 

“ Good,” said Amilcare ; ‘‘ my wife understands me.’’ And he went out 
then and there to his Council. His conviction of her submissiveness (and 
of other things about her to modify it) may be gauged by the fact that he 
never saw her again (except ceremonially) until a certain moment after the 
dinner with Borgia. 

Grifone saw her all the more for that. What he saw satisfied him that 
she was in terrible trouble. She slunk about to his view as if beaten 
down by shame. He had seen young girls in that strait very often, when 
the first step had been taken, the first flush faded from the venture, the 
first after-knowledge come. They always went as though they were 
watched. More than that, he discerned that she was nearly broken down 
for want of a counsellor; he caught her long gaze fixed upon him some- 
times. She seemed to be poring over him, spoke to herself (he thought) as 
she sat vacantly upon her throne, or at table among the quick wits, with all 
her peering ladies to fence her in. If anyone addressed the word to her 
she flushed suddenly, and began to catch after her breath. He could see 
how shortly that breath came, and how it seemed to hurt her. If she 
answered at all, it was stupidly and beside the purpose; then she would 
look conscious of her dulness, grow uncomfortably red, be at the point to 
ery. All this, while it could not but gratify him, made him a little sorry too. 
One night at a very brilliant assembly given by the notorious Donna 
Smeralda Buonaccorso, he saw her standing forlorn on the terrace, like 
a lonely rock in the sea—the most beautiful woman in Nona, and the most 
splendidly attired, absolutely alone in all that chattering, grimacing crowd. 
The Duchess of Nona! This consideration alone moved him to real pity— 
for to be great and unfortunate has a freakish way of touching your heart; 
it moved him quietly towards her, to whisper in her ear, ‘* Madonna ” (and 
Heaven! how she started), “‘ Madonna, what you need now is the courage 
of your race. But courage, I well know, comes only by confidence, and 
confidence is what I can give you. Trust for trust: will you hear me ?” 

She looked piteously at him, as if she had been found out, and put her 
hands to her ears. ‘‘I dare not hear you! I dare not! How ean you 
speak to me when I have never asked, never thought ——? Ah, leave 
me, Grifone. I have not heard you yet; ask me not, but go!” It wasshe 
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that went, that hurried from him, stumbling in her haste, like a hunted 
thing. He could see no more of her that night, so with a shrug turned to 
his quiet amusement. There were women there pleasant enough. It was 
true that he wanted but one woman superlatively ; but it was eminently 
Grifone’s maxim that, failing that which you need, you should take that 
which you can get. BEED} 

The last stage in the education of Molly Amilcare found must positively 
be left to the Secretary. On the night before Duke Cesare’s arrival, when 
every other preparation had been made, Grifone came in to his master’s 
room, late. He said nothing, nor got any greeting; but he placed a little 
phial on the table, and waited. Amilcare looked at it, did not touch it. It 
was a very small phial, half full of a clear liquid. 

‘‘ You prepared it yourself, Grifone ?’’ Grifone nodded pleasantly. 

“Then I may rest assured—— ?” 

“You may, my lord.” 

“T will ask you to make all arrangements, Grifone. When the time 
comes you will take the cup to Madonna Duchessa, with a hint of so much 
as may be necessary to provide against mischances. Will this be done?” 

“ Punctually and surely, Excellence.” The Secretary retired with his 
bottle. Amilcare sat on with a tight smile, which neither waxed nor 
waned, but seemed frozen on his face. He may thus have sat for two or 
three hours, his eyes fixed on a point at the table’s edge. That point, 
whatever it was, a speck of dust may be, seemed to grow and grow till it 
was monstrous and a burden intolerable to endure. Amilcare, with an 
effort, stretched out his hand and cuffed at it. He knocked a book off the 
table by this means, then started, then swore at himself. Twice after this 
he spoke, smiling all the while. Is it now, indeed ?” he asked, raising one 
eye-brow; ‘is it now indeed.” Then he got up, stretched himself noisily, 
and lay down as he was on the sofa, to sleep in a moment. Molly lay with 
a young maid of hers that night and never had a wink. 


IX. 


THE LAST BIDDING. 


Tat golden Duke of Valentino had a pompous reception from his august 
ally at Nona. Amilcare, riding like Castor, at one with his horse, went 
out at the head of the Court to meet him. The Centaurs lined the way 
with a hedge of steel. Hatin hand, the Duke of Nona rode back with his 
guest to the garlanded gates. There, a fluttered choir, all virgins and all 
white, strewed flowers; from that point to the Piazza Grande one song 
came leaping on the heels of another. On the steps of the Duomo were 
the clergy in brocade, a mitred bishop half smothered in his cope in their 
midst. The two Dukes dismounted, and hand-in-hand entered the church ; 
the organ pealed; the choir burst out with the chant, ‘“‘ Ecce, Rex tuus 
venit,” and then (seeing Cesare had once been a Cardinal) ‘‘ Ecce sacerdos 
magnus.” The smoke of incense went rolling to the roof, Te Deum spired 
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between the rifts; an Archbishop intoned the mass of the Holy Ghost. 
Cesare in white satin, golden headed, red-gold in the beard, cloaked and 
collared with the Golden Fleece, knelt in the middle of the dome; beside 
him the hawk-faced Amileare, splendid in silver armour, knelt also—but 
stiffly; whereas the Borgia (graceful in all that he did) drooped easily 
forward on his prie-dieu, like the Archangel Gabriel who brought the great 
tidings to Madonna Maria. Amilcare, at that rate, was like Michael his 
more trenchant colleague, that ‘‘ bird of God.”’ 

The Bishop, who knew perfectly well why the Duke had come to Nona, 
and why Nona’s Duke wanted him there, preached a sermon which the 
saving Italian virtue of urbanity prevented from being either monstrous 
or ridiculous. Before the altar the two lords kissed each other. One of 
them had tried and the other was about to try murder as a political expe- 
dient; but that was no reason why good manners should not prevail. 
Decent ceremony was always a virtue of the race. 

Half-an-hour before dinner Grifone (who had not been to church) stood 
before his mistress, who had not been suffered to go. He had a flagon in 
his hands of silver gilt, like the calyx of a great flower, whose stem was 
sheathed in the clustered wings of angels, whose base was their feet. He 
held it in both hands as if it were a chalice. Molly, beaten out and white, 
looked at it dully, but did not seem to see it. 

‘‘ Madonna mia,” said the youth, “ this is the loving-cup which I am to 
hand to you after dinner, and which you are to hand to Duke Cesare.” He 
hardly heard her answer, but judged by the shaping of her lips that it was, 

‘“* Well, Grifone ?”’ 

‘« Duke Cesare will ask you to sip it first, Madonna.” His looks were 
piercing; yet she was too far gone to be disturbed by such as those. She 
even smiled faintly at his emphasis. 


“Well, Grifone ?”’ she asked again, in that same dry whisper. ‘‘ How 
shall that be harm to him if I do it?” 
Grifone blew out his lips. ‘‘ Harm, per Dio! None at all, but common 


prudence on his part. No harm to him, lady; but to you obeying him 
destruction, death!” 

Molly stared. Her breath came hollow from her mouth. 

** Death, Grifone ?”’ she faltered, and then pored over his face again. He 
nodded his words into her. 

‘** Death, Madonnina.”’ 

The girl tottered to her feet, had to balance like a rope-dancer to keep 
upon them. 

‘* But then—but then—O Saviour! ’’ She threw her arms up; he thought 
she would fall, so put one of his round her waist. He felt her heart 
knocking like a drum, pressed her closer, drew her in and kissed her, with a 
coaxing word or two. She tried to collect herself—alas, her wits were 
scattered wide! Her head drooped to his shoulder. 

After that there began the most pitiful business. She was pleading with 
him in a whining, wheedling, silly voice which would have broken down an 
Englishman. Grifone himself was pricked. It was like a child, frightened 
into slyness, coaxing its mother. 
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‘‘ Dear Grifone, dear Grifone! You will not hand me the cup ? Oh, please, 
please, please !’’ 

Grifone kissed her. ‘ Why, what can I do?” he said. ‘ My lord has 
ordered it so, dear one.” 

She took no notice of his familiarities. Indeed, the tone they lent his 
voice may have soothed the poor affectionate wretch. But she only wrung 
her hands at hisnews. ‘‘No,no,no! ‘Tis impossible! No, no, he could 
never do it.” 

“T can repeat his words,” said inexorable Grifone ; ‘he said ” Then 
she sprang away from him as if he had whipped her, and crouched in a 
corner, at bay. She began to rave, seemingly in a high delirium, pointed at 
him, wagged her arm at him, sawing the air. ‘Never repeat them, never 
repeat them! I shall die if you do!” Grifone set down his cup, ran for- 
ward and embraced her, ‘‘My lovely lady, my adorable Molly!” he 
murmured in a passion of admiratioa for her melting beauty. She noticed 
nothing of him or his doings, lay lax in his arms. She stared, gulping 
down horror; she looked like some shocked Addolorata come upon the 
body of her dead son. And so perhaps (since all good women mother their 
lovers or lords) she was face to face with her dead. Tears came to blot 
out her misery ; she could not stay their fall. They anointed also the burn- 
ing cheeks of young Grifone, and drove him outside himself with love. He 
kissed her softly again, with reverence, and whispered, ‘‘ Courage, sweet 
lady, I shall be with you. The end for you and me shall be happiness 
undreamed of yet. The Duke comes in a quarter of an hour.” Then he 
left her alone, 

“The affair will go by clockwork,” he assured himself. ‘‘ Neither fast 
nor slow, but by clockwork.” He had an ingenious mind, and loved 
mechanics. 





X. 
WITH ALL FAULTS. 


Ar the coming out from church the two Dukes (mentally atleast) sepa- 
rated ; their paths coincided, but not their thoughts, nor their behaviour. 
By common consent, as it appeared, Amilcare at once resumed the obse- 
quious, Cesare the over-bearing part. Amilcare talked profusely, smirked, 
grimaced, pranced by the other's side, writhed his hands in copious expla- 
nation of nothing at all. Cesare shrugged. The amount of disdain an 
Italian can throw into a pair of dull eyes or an irritable shoulder, the amount 
of it another will take without swallowing, can still be studied whenever a 
young lieutenant of the line sits down to breakfast in a tavern, and the 
waiter slaves for his penny fee. Yet, depend upon it, the cringer has 
balanced toa nicety the sweets and sours of boot-blacking against the buona 
mano: the rest is pure commerce. So now; the deliberate insolence of the 
flushed Borgia towards his host was a thing to be dumb at; yet Passavente 
redoubled his volubility. Going up the steps of the Palazzo Bagnacavallo 
the guest plumply told his entertainer to bring out the woman and go to the 
devil with his cackling. Amilcare laughed all over his face at the best joke in 
the world, and bowed to the earth, Thus humoured they went in to dinner. 
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Molly in fold over fold of silk gauze, which let every lovely limb be seen 
as glorified in a rosy mist, met them in the ante-room, and thenceforth the 
Borgia had eyes for nothing but the beauty of her. The moment he saw her 
he drew, as once before, a sharp breath ; she greeted him in her fashion ; he 
was moved to trembling. From that time forth Amilcare was as though 
he were not. ‘The Roman waited for no invitation and disregarded those 
he got. Would his Grace be pleased to dine? His Grace went on pouring 
out his talk to the wonderful rose-coloured lady. Amilcare, patient to excess, 
watched. Presently Cesare said, ‘‘ Madonna, shall we go to dinner? ’’—and 
to dinner they went, Amilcare rubbing his hands behind them. They found 
the table prepared—a very low one; divans to sit upon, none but Grifone, 
pale and respectful, in the little painted chamber. 

All this had been carefully provided. The Duke’s suite dined in another 
wing of the Palace; the choir of minstrels, who held the passage between 
them, had mail under their cassocks, and two-edged swords made for thrust- 
ing. They were fifty strong. Every page-in-waiting in the hall and long 
cool passages was a “ Centaur” armed to the teeth. Don Cesare, it seems, 
had walked into a steel trap at last. Do you wonder that Amilcare could 
afford a supple back ? 

But as the delicate meats succeeded each other—each duly tasted by 
Grifone before a morsel went to plate—there was one, in the surge of her 
terrors, struck dumb with what was, rather, wonder. The magnificent 
Cesare went his road over the feelings of his host; the host bowed and 
waved his hands. Why should he not? Never one word of answer, never 
a gleam of attention did he win from the Roman. Why should he care ? 
His wife was doing her duty, his enemy was webbed; what else could 
matter? The Italian shrug goes deeper than the shoulders ; sometimes it 
strokes the heartofa man. The very indignities heaped upon the adventurer 
made his revenge the sweeter nursling. 

But Molly, the tall English girl, burning in her shameful robe, saw it 
vastly otherwise. That a man could bend solow! That she should ever 
have loved a man with such a stooping back! To think of that made (for 
the moment) every other degradation light. Her part as yet was one of 
sufferance; to look handsome, languid with the excess of her burden of 
beauty ; to smile slowly; to keep her eyes on her lap. Pure passivity all 
this, under which the miserable soul could torture in secret. As she often 
had a back-ache, it was easy to wilt among her cushions; as she was always 
mute before flattery, to smile was as simple as to frown (and meant no 
more) ; as she was ashamed of herself and her husband, she could hardly 
hope to lift her honest eyes, or temper her furious blushing. It would be 
untrue to say that the Borgia’s eager undercurrent of love-language stirred 
her not at all, Even to her the man’s fame made his homage a tribute ; 
something it was, beyond doubt, to be courted by the greatest prince in 
Italy. And he had not touched her yet. Amilcare, whose desperate grinning 
made his jaws ache, noticed so much as he watched her, fidgetting in his 
place. His nails were for ever at his teeth: when the fruit should come in 
he was to slip out, and Grifone to crown the work. Meanwhile, the flagrant 
unconcern for his whereabouts shown by the victim might have stung a 
blindworm to bite, or excused any treachery. Amilcare had no rage at all, 
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and felt the need of no excuse. All his anxiety was that Cesare should 
enmesh himself deep enough: and then ! The thought of what should 
happen then set his head singing a song as mad as Judith’s, 

The still Grifone stood behind his mistress and saw Cesare’s golden head 
sink near and yet nearer to her shoulder. He watched his arm over the 
back of her seat, and how his other hand crept towards the lady’s idle pair. 
The room held those four, and them not long. In his time Amilcare mut- 
tered some excuse and tip-toed out. 

Cesare was saying, ‘‘ Ah, give me love—love only—else I must die !"’ 
Molly answered nothing with her lips, but in her bosom prayed ceaselessly 
for pity. ; 

‘Love me, pledge me with your lips, let me drink of you, O my soul!” 
sighed the Duke. 

** Ecco, Madonna,” said Grifone, and handed her the cup. 

*‘The chalice of love!” cried Cesare, straining towards the white girl. 
‘‘ Drink to me, my heart, and I will drink from thee!’’ Molly still held the 
cup, though the liquor curved brimming at the lip. Her eyes were sightless, 
her head shaking with palsy. 

‘Drink, drink, my soul! ” 

‘** Yes, my lord, yes, yes: I must drink very deep,” she said, and raised 
the cup. 

“« Pshutt!” said Grifone, 

She turned like a caught beast, wild and blanched with horror. She rose 
suddenly, swaying to her feet, entangled one of them in her long robe, and 
stumbled forward to stay herself by the table. She looked like some spurred 
Bacchante, lurching over the board with the great flagon a-nod in her hand. 
Cesare made to catch her in his arms, and reached for the cup; but then 
she screamed with all her might, and threw the accursed thing crash upon 
the pavement. 

‘*Treachery! Treachery!” Molly shrieked; and again, ‘‘ Treachery ! 
O God, he has made me a devil!’’ She threw her head up, herself tumbled 
back upon the cushions, knew nothing of Grifone’s ‘‘ Go, go, go, my lord, 
the house is quick with murder”; and when she opened her eyes at last 
saw Amilcare standing grim and grey before her. 

Who can say what shall best reveal a man, whether love, or hate, or fear ? 
Or how to know which of these three passions stript her this Amilcare 
naked ? Naked he was now, and she found that she had never known 
him. The colour of his face was that of old white wax ; his mouth seemed 
stretched to cracking point, neither turned up at the corners nor down, but 
a bleak slit jagged across his face. He fastened her with his hard eyes, 
which seemed smaller than usual, and had a scared look, as if he was 
positively disconcerted at what he read as they glimmered over his wife. 
In one of his hands (never still) he had a long knife, very lean in the blade. 

** Ah, what do you want of me more, Amilcare?”’ It was Molly spoke 
first, in a whisper. He croaked his reply: 

‘**T am going to kill you.” 

“Oh! Oh! You are going to kill me, my lord!” 

‘**You have sold me to my enemy. He is your lover.” 

‘‘No, no! Ihave no lover, Amilcare ; I have never had a lover.” 
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‘‘Liar!” he brayed. ‘If he had not been your lover you would not 
have spared his life. There can be no other reason. I am not a fool.”’ 

To Grifone that was just what he appeared. To her some ray of her 
own soul’s homespun logic showed at the last. 

‘¢ Amilcare!” she cried out, on her knees: ‘“‘ Amilcare! listen, I pray you. 
I have done you no wrong ; I implore you not to hurt me ; I have done you 
honour. It was because I loved you that I saved his life. I speak the 
truth, my lord—I speak the truth.”’ 

This could never have appealed to Amilcare. Yet he spoke calmly in 
reply. 

‘“‘T have never thought you to speak otherwise; but I have been wrong, 
it appears. The excuse is monstrous. I am going to kill you.” 

The miserable girl turned him a pinched face. She searched for any 
shred of what she had known in him, but all the deadly mask of him she 
saw told her nothing. She began to be witless again, to wring her hands, 
to whimper and whine. Amilcare looked fixedly at her, every muscle of 
his face rigid as stone. So, as he ruminated, some whisp of his racing 
thought caught light from his inner rage, flared blood-bright before him, and, 
convulsing him, drove him to his work. 

‘Gross trull!” He sprang at her with his knife in the air. Molly 
shrieked for merey ; and before he could be on her Grifone whipt out his 
dagger and stabbed his master under the stabbing-arm. Amilcare jerked 
in mid-career, constricted and turned half. But the blow had gone too deep 
and too true. He fell horribly, and Molly knew no more. 


XI. 
FROM AN AMATEUR’S CABINET. 


GRIFONE received his swooning lady into his arms and held her there to his 
great content, triumphing in her beauty and successful capture. Truly the 
adventure had gone by clockwork. He might say (he thought) that there 
was not one step in it but had been schemed to an eighth of an inch; and 
when you have to bring temperamental differences into account, the chances 
of Italian politics, the influence of climate, the panic-alarms of a ridden 
mob—and still succeed, why, then you may lawfully be happy. Happy 
he was; but Molly was tall and he a light-weight. Moreover, he wanted to 
wipe his blade and be off. He judged it prudent, therefore, to bring her to 
herself again, and so did by sousing her liberally with cold water. Mbolly, 
as soon as she could see, was aware of him kneeling by her side and of his 
arms about her. Before she had done gasping he began to kiss her. 

‘* My heart of hearts! my lovely soul! my Lady Moll! Mine altogether 
by the act of my arm!” were some of his fiery words. There were others 
yet more explicit, which left no doubt of his passion, nor any ray of doubt 
of his intentions. Grifone took everything for granted, as he had done 
from the beginning. ‘‘ My charmer,” he said, “I have saved you from 
ignominious death ; but I have saved myself also from a death by no means 
agreeable to me. It was impossible that our love could have held us much 
longer at a distance from each other: impossible that we could have still 
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suffered a third person to usurp our privileges. If that stabbed stabber 
under the table had not misunderstood you so grotesquely, the gross-witted 
hog, he would have lived, and I died of jealousy. A far from pleasant 
death, you will allow; worse in that it would have involved your own. 
For I should have had to kill you too, my dearest joy: so much would have 
been owing to my self-respect. Things, you see, could not have turned out 
more fortunately ; the fellow trapped himself. We may be happy—we will 
bé wildly happy—you shall see!” 

It may be doubted whether Molly heard anything of this exposition; she 
may well have missed one or two steps in a carefully-reasoned argument. 
Ilers was that state of absorbent lassitude when the words and acts put to 
you sink into the floating mass of your weakness. The late shocking 
grief hovers felt about you: a buzz of talk, a rain of caresses, hold the 
spectre off, and so are serviceable—but no more. The cold cheek, the 
clay-cold lips, the long lax limbs of the poor doll were at his service. She 
saw nothing through her dim eyes; made no motion with her lips ; sobbed 
rather than breathed ; endured tearlessly rather than lived her misery awake. 
Misery is not the word: she had been sent down to hell and had come back 
dumb to earth, neither knowing why such torment was hers, nor thinking 
how to fly a second questioning. Had she been capable of a wish, a prayer, 
or of begging a favour, who can doubt what it would have been? Death, 
oh, death ! 

Grifone’s face was so near to hers that not to kiss her would have been 
an affectation; but when he began to make plans he released her, sat up, 
and spoke as though he were discussing theory. 

“There is very much to do, my love,” said he; ‘ but I think I see my 
way clear. It is instant flight, to begin with, for one of the household may 
be here any moment, or Don Cesare return. Such an one would have 
but to open the window and cry ‘ Treason, ho!’ to secure our being torn 
to pieces—not for any love the Nonesi bear to that carrion; but because 
not one of them could resist the chance of kicking his benefactors. It is 
reasonable, after all. Instant flight, my dear, if you please. But whither ? 
you will ask. Luckily I can take you to a pretty safe place, of which I 
have the key and custode’s goodwill in my pocket. You know the Rocca 
del Capitan Vecchio outside the Latin Gate ? We go there for our terrestrial 
Paradise. Shawl your lovely head, therefore : stoop your glorious shoulders, 
and obey me exactly.” 

He got up as he made an end of speech, drew her gently to her feet, and 
showed her how to mufile herself in the hood of a man’s cloak. He bound 
the rest of the garment about her waist with his belt, pinned up her skirt 
and petticoat as high as her knees, and gave her his own stockings and shoes. 
Then he helped himself to his dead master’s pair, to his sword and velvet 
gown ; and “ Now,” he said, ‘‘ we may start by the privy garden.” 

He led the way. It was a golden afternoon of late summer ; the shadows 
were lengthening as the air grew tired and cool; all the place full of that 
vast peace in which a day of strenuous heat sinks to rest. The faint breeze 
in the myrtles was like a sleeper's sigh. 

‘“‘ Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbra,” murmured Grifone to 
himself as he slipped among the cypresses over the grass. Molly followed 
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him with faltering knees, nearly spent. As always, she was at the mercy of 
a clear head, never masterless when a man was near her. Morally, ner- 
vously, she seemed to be dead ; so she followed her new lord as meekly as 
she had followed her old—that one to Nona across the seas, this one by 
gloomy, tortuous ways through the stale-smelling streets of the city to the 
Rocca del Capitan Vecchio. 

Meekly enough she went, yet not so far nor so meekly but that she gave 
Grifone a genuine surprise. It seems that the air, the exercise, precautions, 
what-not, had cried back her escaped wits. Certain it is that, once in the 
storm-bitten old fortress, she thanked her leader and rescuer with a tremu- 
lous sweetness all her own, and then—by Heaven and Earth! urged him 
gently to go back, “lest her honour should be breathed upon.” Her 
honour! Grifone, the romancer, turned sick with amaze. He was dumb- 
foundered : could not believe his ears, nor yet his eyes—that there before him 
should stand that drooping, flagged, pitiful beauty, always at his discretion, 
now wholly at his mercy within nine-foot walls, and talk to him with wet 
eyes and pleading lips of the Cardinal Virtues. As soon as he could collect 
himself he put this before her in a whirl of words. Santo Dio! Timidity, 
prejudice, after what had passed. In what possible way, or by what possible 
quibble of a priest could anything stay them now from the harvest of a sown 
love—two years’ sowing, by the Redeemer : two years’ torture ; and now— 
a solid square fortress on a naked rock, deemed impregnable by anything 
but black treachery! Let him make assurance incredibly secure: say the 
word, and he would go and silence the old custode for ever. It was done in 
a moment—what more could he do? 

So he prayed ; but Molly was a rock at last. She ignored everything but 
the fact that she could never survive the night if he stayed in the fortress 
tower. Such, she assured him, was the fixed habit of her extraordinary 
race. She made no pretence of mourning her dead husband— indeed, her 
horror of him set her shuddering at his mere name; nor did she affect to 
deny that she had loved Grifone. It made no difference. She was lumin- 
ously mild; used her hands like a Madonna in a picture ; was more lovely 
and winning in the motions of her little head, the wistful deeps and darks of 
her eyes, the pathetic curve of her mouth, than any Madonna short of 


Lionardo’s. Grifone threw up his arms: such a pass confounded him ; he: 


had no tools to pick this sort of lock. Oh, but the thing was impossible !| Two 
years’ longing, the husband dead—why, they might marry if she would. 
Perhaps that was what she needed? If so, he would risk his life in the city 
again to find a priest. But think of it: formalities at this hour! Molly 
smiled and blushed ; she was sorry for her friend and would have consoled 
him if she could—but the thing was so obvious. Did not Grifone see? 
Grifone did not see; he tore his hair, he threatened, prayed, raved, 
commanded, coaxed, swore by God and the Devil, clung to her knees— 
useless ! 

‘‘ Dear friend,” she said, and stroked his hot hair, ‘“‘ you bave served me 
well. Never serve me now so ill.” 

She beat him. From that moment, when love was dead, he began to hate 
her. She was safe from what she feared. Everything he might have 
waived but that, a clean blow at his own conceit. The end was near. 
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Their colloquy, so frenzied on his part, so staid and generous at once on 
hers, was barely over before the hum of many voices crept upon them, a 
slow, murmurous advance, out of which, as the hordes drew near, one or 
two sharp cries—“ Seek, seek!" ‘“ Death to the traitor ! ’’—threw up like 
the hastier wave-crests in a racing tide. Again they heard (and now more 
clearly)—‘ Evviva Madonna! La Madonna di Nona!*’ And then, more 
ominous than all, a cry for Cesare Borgia—‘ Chiesa! Chiesa!” 

At this last, Grifone, who had been biting his fingers shrewdly, wrung a 
nail apart till the blood came. His was the desperate caught face of a stoat 
in a trap. 

‘* What is this crying without ?”” said Molly in a hush. 

‘« Pest! I must find out,’’ said Grifone. 

He climbed up a high window and looked down into the moonlight. ‘‘The 
Nonesi in force. Cesare Borgia and the troops. Hist! He is going to speak 
to them ; they are holding him up.” He strained to listen—and it seems 
that he heard. 

“« Citizens,” said the Borgia, in fact, ‘I pledge you my sacred word that 
the Duchess shall be delivered to you whole and in honour. She shall be in 
the Palace within an hour. The Secretary who has her there, who stabbed 
his master, and (as I learn from Milan) hatched all the plot, must be left to 
me. Madonna Maria saved my life at the peril of herown. She has no more 
devoted servant thanI am. Trust me to prove it.” 

‘‘Chiesa! Chiesa! Madonna! Heed the Duke!” cried the mob ; and then, 
“Let the Duke go up and win us our Lady.” 

* That he shall never do,” said Grifone, and came down from the window. 
Molly, seeing the cunning in his eyes, backed to the wall. 

Time does not serve, and pity forbids, that I should dwell upon this misery. 
What she may have wailed, what he withstood who loved her once, I have 
no care to set down at large. He strangled her with cruel, vivacious hands, 
and then (since time had pressed and all his passion not been pent in one 
wicked place) fell to kissing the flouted clay. Getting up from this tribute, 
he was faced by Cesare Borgia and his men: by Cesare who, used to such 
stratagems as this of late, had had the whole story out of Ludovic of Milan, 
and forestalled Nona by buying up the troop of ‘‘ Centaurs” before ever he 
entered the city. Thus had Amilcare been sold by his own purchase, and 
thus Grifone griped in his own springe. Gesare found him, I say, and Grifone 
knew in the first crossing of their eyes that his hour had come, 

He bore it without a wink, and lucky he might think it that for Cesare 
also the time was short. He was sooner dead than he dared to hope, and 
died cursing the name of Borgia. But that was a seasoned name. 

‘* The populace is on fire, Highness,” reported a breathed Captain. ‘‘ It 
clamours for the Duchess of Nona. We can hardly hold them much longer, 
strongas weare. We must show her, though I perceive that her Excellency 
has fainted.” 

“She is dead, man,” said Cesare shortly, wiping his pair of daggers. 

“It is a pity, Highness, Ma/” He shrugged for the end of his period. 
Cesare looked at the girl, and shrugged in his turn. 

‘* Luckily it is dark, We must play them that trick they played on Borgo 
San Donnino. She must be put in a litter, and at the Palace see to it that the 
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lights are behind her before ever you set her up in the window. Do what 
you can for us, Ercole.” 

They worked their best to compose that pitiful dead. She had suffered 
much, and showed it. Her wide eyes were horrible. And there was little 
time for more than to order her dress and neck-jewels and to smooth out her 7 
brown hair. 

“ Hm,” said Cesare, ‘‘ you have made little of it ; but at a distance it | 
may serve our turn until the troops arrive. Is the litter below ? Good, ] 
Avanti /”’ 

The church bells rang all night, and all night the Piazza Grande was 
alive, a flickering field of torches and passing and re-passing throngs, 
“ Evviva Madonna! Hail, Duchess of Nona!” were the cries they gave. 
And above, at an arched window, haloed by candle-light, the staring lady of 
the land stiffened and relaxed—played out the last functions of her generous 
body in return for the people’s acclamation. 

Bianca Maria, Queen of the Romans by virtue of proxy and the Sacra- 
ment, spurred into the City of Nona next noon at the head of a plumed 
escort. There, at the fatal window, she saw the whole truth in a flash. 

“ O lasso / Her third husband was her last, I see,” she said, and bit her 
lip to sting the tears back. 

“Majesty,” said Cesare, hat in hand at her stirrup, “ it is not quite so. 
Grifone was not quick enough for the other fellow. Messer Death is actually 
her second husband.” 

‘‘ Now, I have something for which to thank our Lord God,” said Bianca 
Maria. ‘‘ Let her be decently buried, but not here.” 

It was, however, explained that for reasons of policy the Duchess of Nona 
must share tombs with the Duke. Serviceable in death as in life, there where 
she was marketed lies her fragrant dust; fragrant now, I hope, since all the 
passion is out. 

I almost despair of winning your applause for poor foolish Moll Lovel, 
yet will add this finally in her justification. Women are most loved when 
they are lovely, most lovely when they are meek. This is not to say that 
they will be worthily loved or loyally: there are two sides to the bargain. 
Yet this one thing more. They are neither meek nor lovely unless they 
love. And since Molly Lovel, on my showing, was both in a superlative 
degree, it follows that she must have loved much. She was ill repaid while 
she lived; let now that measure be meted her which was accorded another, 


whose surname was Magdalene. 
Maurice Hewtert. 
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